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JNDlAN ROUND TABU CONFERENCR 

(SECOND SESSION)i 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

TIjc first Session of tl^e Indian Hound Table Coiitereuce was 
held between 12tli November, and 19tb Junuuiv, 193h. The 

proceeiljnps were presented to Parliament in*Cmd. HltS fit 1S>*U. 
The seeond Session of the t’orifereiiee, with which this presei^^t 
voliiine is concerned, was held between* 7th September ^lud 1st 
December, 1931* Thirty-one additional members were appointed to 
the Conference for its second In acArdunce with para- 

ffraplis !§ and 3 of the a^rieement ieache<I on the oth March, 1931, 
between His Kxcellency the V'iceroy and Mr. (iandhi, the Indian 
National Co^^i'ess was represeiA^C t iandhi att^Tftfing as the 
sole representative. * . • 

2. The st?c<ind Se^sion did nob op^i j,yith a ineetinp^of the full 
Conference. The Federal Stnicture^rommiMee was reassembled on 
the 7fli SeiMeml)er and the Minorities Committee on the 28tb 
September, followed by. a Plenary’ Session beginning on the 28th 
November, i9‘U. The other Committees of the Confej'ence , were 
not reassembled. The person nel of the Federal Structure (Jomnnt- 
tee and Minorities (N)uiinittee was somewhat enlarged.^ 

3. The Lord Chancellor placed Iw^jore the Federal Structure 
Committee the following Heads for further ( onsic^ua^ioif in con- 
tinuatij^m of their dtdiberations at the first Ses^^ion : — 

fl) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislatufe, 
imdudhig the proportions in each dtambcr to assigned to 
fht^ ^tales and to llvitish lAdinP respectively. 

(2) Direct and indirect methods ot election. 

(3) Halations between the two Cliamltefs. 

(4) DrstributioT^uf finaiicijil resources bet^ien t^je*FeilV?ra. 

> *11011 %nd its Lnits. 

(5) Iflie Ministry, its Velations with the Legislature. , 

(3) Distribution of legislative powers between the Federal 

•and Provincial Legislatures; effect in the States of legislation 
Tefatinij to •Federal ^Subjects. • ' 

(7) Administrative relations between the FefleroJ Govewi-** 
rnent, the States and th«* Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (1) to (4) and (8) t!le Coi«mitt<^ presented da Rejbowt,* 
which is thfill* third Report. 0\^ng to the failure of the Mvioritie^ 

H.T.C. 
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’Committee to reach any solutions of the probleme hader their con^ 
>6idera'tion (sea'paragraph 5^below;, it was not found possible to have 
more than a partial discu.ssibn on heads (5) to (7) and the Committee 
presented fle report in respect of these matters. ^ 

4* The Obmmittee further considered the subjects of Defence 
(p. its const* thtional aspects), Kxternal Delations,. Financial Safe- 
guards and ^Commercial Discrimination, and 'presented its fourth 
^pert dealing with these questions. As explained in the first para- 
graph of the fourth Beport, the Committee, in discussing these 
subjects, did not have the advantage of hearing the views of an im- 
portant section df its membership. 

5. The Minorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed 
conclusions on the s>ibject3 under their consideration and reported 
to that effect in their second Beport. 

^ 6. A Plenary Session of the Conference was held from 28th 

November to Ist December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth 
Deports of the Federal Structure Committee, the second Deport of 
the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole field of the work 
of the Conference. The proceedings of the Plena^ Session are 

S ’iven on *pr ges 9 to 300. The Session was concluded with a 
eclaration by the Prime Minister, explaining the Government's 
policy (see pages 288 to 295). 

7. The ‘reports of the Sub^Committees are printed in one volume 
and the proceedings of these Committees in three separate volumes. 



INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

(SECOND SESI^ON). 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 

BM ITISH BEPBESENTATIV ES. 

Tin: llunrr Hox. J. IUnfsay MacDon.\lt), M.P. {Chairman of 
the ( onferencc), • * 

Thk RiciHT Hon. Wkdgwoot* IVexn, D.S.O^* D.F.C., 

* MajoIi AV. E. ^^l.Llo^ M.C., M.r. 

Mil. Isaac Foot, M.P. 

^ Mil. H. Cxii.iiiAM-AVnm:, M.P. 

The IIioht Hon. A^isiount Hah.sham. 

Sin Robert Hamilton, M.P. 

* The Bight Hon. AnTiirR H«:ni>erson, M.P. - 

The Bi(iHT*Hox, Sir S.iMUEL JHoare, Bart., Ct.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.P. . 

The Bight liox. Sir AATlliam* i ft , K.C., M.P. 

Tiiif Bigi*' Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P. 

The -Most Hon, the J^Iarovkss of Lothian, C.H. 

The Bioirt' Hon. Karl Peel, G.B.E. 

* AIr. F. AV. PEnilCK-LAM'RKNCE, Af.P. 

The ^Iost Ho.v. the AIarqvess of Beading, G.C.B:, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Saxkey, G.B.E. 

^ Tiiif Lord Sxf.ll. * 

Major, THE, Hon. Oliver Stanuey, M.C^, M.P. 

® The I4ight Hon. J. H. Thom.as, M.P.* 

The Mo^ Hon. the Marquess of j^ETL.-iNDytG.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

• INDIAN STATES’ KEPBESENTXtlVES. 

^Colonel HiSvHighne^s the Mahar.aja of Ai^var, G.C.S.I., 
.•W.C.I.H. ... 

His Highness the AI.uiAAtJA Gaekwau of Baroda, G.C.S.I., 

* GLC.I.E.* 

Lie^tenanVColonel His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 
G'.C^.E.^ C.S.I., C.V.O.^ . ^ • 

’Lieutenant-General Ills H«ghness the MaharajX of Bikaner^ 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.¥.0., G.«.E.. K.C.B., A.Up. . 

* HUs Highness the Maharao of CitA'H, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

, 

^ Additional Delegate apjfbinted for Second Session., “ ' 

^d)id not attend the 8eW>nd Session. 
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INDIAI? STATES' REPRESENTATIVES \ cdn ^.), 

Ll£irT£NAifT«C0Ii0N£L Kl» HiGHXESS THE MaBAKAJ ' RaNA OF 

DiioLppR, G^.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.y.O. 

^ ftis Highness the Maharaja of IsDtmE. ^ 

* COloxel Ills Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and KvISHmir^ 

G.C.I.lJ, K.C.V.O! 

* Gqjlonel His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthv^a, 

G.C.S.I.,.G.C.LE., G.B.E. 

® Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Maiiar.ua 4'f Nawa- 
- NAGAR, G.C.'S.I., G.B.E. 

^ Major-General His Highness the ’ Maharaja of P.atiala, 
G.C^S.I., G.C.L,E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.C. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa, G.C.I.E., K.C.S'.I. 

His Highness the Chief Sahib of Sangli, K.C.I.E. 

* The Raja of Korea. 

‘ The Raja of Sa*rila. 

Sir Prahhashankak Pattani, K.C.I.E. 

* Sir MABi^ii^HAi Nand.shankar Mehta, C.S.J. 

Sardar Sahibzaua Sultan Ahmed Khan, 

Naavab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari. 

' SiH Minzi M. ISMAii., b.l‘R.. G.B.E. 

‘ GoT,oxEr, K. N. H.\ks.ae, C.I.E. 

^ Hi WAN Bah adur T. Ragh.aviau, C.S.I. 

} Xawab 'Liaqat Hayat Khan. 

BRITlSH-IXDfAX REPRESKXTA'i IVES. 

Hts Htghnls^^ the Aga Khan, G.C.S.T., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 
'Sir C. Pt Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.I.l’. 

Sir Saiyed Ali Imam, K. C.S.I. 

Maulana Shaukat a, LI. 

Dr. J^himrao Ramii Ambf/Dkar. 

SkLICT ClIANDRAlAl AR BAROOAii. 

Mr. J.' X. Ba.si;. , 

Mr. E. ‘0. BfiNTHALL. 

Sir Shah X'aavaz Khan GiiuLAM Mi'rtaza ‘Kttas Bhutto, 
C.I.E., G.B.E. ... ‘ 

* Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 

* Did not attend the Second Session. • 

* Also represents ^Ipnr and Jodhpur States. ^ 

* Reprojenled H.TT. the* Maharaja of and Ka'shmi^ at the 'Second 

9jtsion. ‘ 

* Substitute Delegate for His Higlmq^is the Maharaja of Patiala. \ 

*l)id not attend Second ^^ession, but was represented by Mr. L. F. ' 

pshbrook Williams. ‘ 

/Rid not attend 'Second^ Session, but was represented by Nawab Liaqat 
A/at Khan. / * 

* Alsq represented, H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner after lattii^s departure. 
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BBJTiSh-INDIAN BEPRESEXTATIVES*(co»t<i.). 

i D. Bihla. 

'•*The ^aja of Bobbili. 

^SlR HtJBERT Carr. 

® Mr. C5 Y. Chintamaxi. 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of ChhitaIit, 

• KJD.I.E.,M.B.E. 

^ Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, K.C.l.E. 

^ Maui.vi Muhammad Siufi Daoodi. 

Maharajadhiraja Kambshwar SinSh of Darbhanga. 

* Dr. S. K. Datta. 

CapAin Eaja Suer ^ilujiAiiAiAD Khan of Domicli. 

Mr. Fa/l-ul-Huq. 

* Mr. M. K. GtANDHi. 

Mr. a. II. (tIUtzxavi. 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Henry Gidney, I.M.S. (retired;. 

^ Sir Padamji Gjnvvala. 

* Mil. V, V.* (inn. 

« 

Sir Hussain Hidayati i.lah. 

Kuan Baiiadi r Hafiz Htdayat Husain. 

‘ Sir Muhammad Ioral. 

' Mr? a. l{AN<iASWAm Iyengar. 

Mr. HilAkauuao Viitiojirao Jadhav. 

* Mr. Jamal Muhammad. 

Mr.#M. 1L Jayakar. 

Sir Ci)\VASii Jehangiu, K.CM.L., O.JLE. 

MR^ M- a. JlNNAlI. • 

Mr. T. F. G.avix Jones, 

Mr. K. M. Josiii. 

Dr. K*ai^kni)ua Kath Laav. 

'•PANDlT MaDAN !MoUAN MaJ-AVIYA.# 

” NawaB Sahiiizada Sir Saved Muhammad Mruh Shaiu 
S jR FrOVASII ClIUNDER^MtrTEU, C.l.L. 

* M«. H. JP. stony. * 

*Dr. B. S.*Mooxje. 

•Diw AN Bahadur A. Hamaswami Mudauyar. 

* Mrs. SAkojTNi*NAtDU. 

^DIl^^\N BAj^ADifh Raja Kauexdra Nath.* 

* Sated Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 

Rao Bahadur A, T. PannirISelvam. . 

* * • 

^Additional delegate appointed fdK Second Session. 

■ Attended in place of tRe Raja of Pfirlakimcdi. 

*^Did not attend the Sdoond ^ssion. 


» BBITIS&INDIAN EEPKESENTATIVES {c<mcld.). 

Baja of Pab^akihedi. 

Bao BahaIuuk Sie Annepu^Parasuramadas Patro. 

Nawab Sir ^ahibzaba Abdul Qaiyum Khan, K.C.I.E. 

EiWAN Ba};ADUK M. IvAAiACIlANDRA RaO. 
ilR . B. Shiva Bao. 

Sir Sated Sultan Ahaied. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapeu, K.C.S.l. 

Sir Muhammad"^ Shafi, K.O.S.I., C.I.E. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

The B:ght Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, C.H. 

,SiR Chimanlal Setalvad, K.C.I.E. 

* Bai Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, O.B.E. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

M. B. B^vRao Bahadur Srinivasan. 

Mrs. Subbaratan. 

Mr. Shrjpad Balwant Tambe. 
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PLENARY SESSION, 2M 'NOVEMBER, MM. 

# * 

Chairman : Tlys meeting of tlie Pieuar^' Session i^s been csSled 
atftBording to notice to receive the Third and Pourth Jteports of 
the federal Structure Comniiitee and the Seconih Report of ch^ 
Minorities Committee, and to di.sciisH the whole held of the work of 
the Conference. I will therefore ask the Lord Clfancellor to present 
his two Reports, the Third and the Vourth. 

Lord Sankey : Prime Minister, Ladies an^f Gentlemen^ ^ome day 
I hope to visit jGidia; and when it is my good fortune to do so, 
I propose to go straight to see that magnincent building, the Th^at 
Agra. What time, what thought, what patience, were spent upon* 
it; and with what result!- -A wonder of the ^orld and a buildings 
worthj^of India. We are now Engaged upon a building. What 
time, what thought, what patience it requires. Let us make it 
worthy of India. 

Mr. Chairman, « it is oustonian* at the erection of all stately 
edifices toenake plans and to asseiulde the mateiials before you start 
to build. Tnis is the task ^>on whtclirthe Federal Slruct^e Com- 
mitibe hasi been engaged. There have been many willing workers, 
everyone of whom has contributed his share. It has fallen to my 
lot to give^ I hope, some help in the matter, because I have been, as 
it were, a Clerk of the Work.s, We have also had a wry able^and 
experienced foreman. Like all good foremen, he has been a littlb 
peremptory at times; but he has always given us good advice, has 
always told us w'hat are the best plans and where the material ought 
to be put. We have generally obeyed him. Let %e plaAe on recoifl 
our boligations to our foreman, Sir Tej Sapru. 

X(jw, Sir, we have come to place before you the reports of our 
labour!^. You too have a part fo play in the building. We are all 
poking ferwafd to The declaration that you are to make on Tuesday 
next, and, if you will allow ,me to ^y so, I hope — ^more than that — 

X belief that* you will be remembered not only as a Prime Minister 
of Great Bntain but as the architect of t£e Federal tJonstitution 
o/jndia. 

Now, ^dies and Gentlemeiv, will you Jcindly take in^your hands 
the Third Report of fhe F^^eral ^mcture Committee. I need on^v 
dethin you for % very few minutes, because I know that rtiere are 
maliy^of you who wish to address us for the first time. The First 
Report contain^, as you will see if you look At the index, sections 
dealing with the structure* size and composition, of the Federal ' 
Legislature, with the appoi^ionmenl^ between the States of •thbi^ , 
quota; the method of selection of States* representatiwss "in the 
Lower Chamber ; the representation special* interests in^ the 
Federal Legislature; nominated members; the qualification^ and 
disqualifibationB for membership; the oath of allegiance ; th#rela-« 



tions between the two Chambers; Federal Finance;, and the 
Federal Court. • I formally move the adoption of that and the oihe^ 
Bepoi ts to which I will draw jour attention in a few brief seniendes. 
But I want tb^raw jour attention to four paragraphs, and those ^ 
the only' four parajBf^phs in all the Ileports that I desire to refer to. 
If oil will observ(} in para(]^raph 1 on page 5 what the Committee’s 
iasH^ was. The Committee’s task was to continue the discussions at 
•the point at which thej were left by their Beport of the IStn 
•January and the Prime Minister’s declaration of the 19th January. 

I now want to ^raw your attention to paragraph 6 : — 

“ It will be easy for tie constitutional purist, citing federal 
systems in widely different countries, to point out alleged 
andiualies in th^ plans which the Committee have to propose 
to this great end ; but the Committee, as they stated in their 
First Report, are not dismayed by this reflection. Their pro- 
posals are the outcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to 
give full weight to, and to reconcile different interest^.” 

The only other two paragraphs are 8 and 9, and then I shall have 
finished this Report-. Paragraph 8 6ays : — , 

“ Without a spirit of compromise, such diverging interests 
cannot be reconciled; but compromise inevitably produces 
solutions which to some, if not to all, of the parties may 
involve the sacrifice of principle.” 

Then paragraph 9 goes on : — 

< ” It follows that, in many cases, many members of the 
Committee would have preferred some solution other than 
that which appears as their joint recommendation.” 

tfow comes this important sentence which I desire to impress upon 
all of you : — 

” But recognising that the. basic aim of this Conference is, 
by the pooling of ideas ^nd by the willingness to for'^go for 
the common good individual desires, to attain the greatest 
measure of agreement; above all, recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared 
to endorse the conclusions set out in this Report.’^ 

A^ow will you please take in your hands the Fourth Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee? I* you 'vlll kindly look at the index 
y^u will see that it deals with Defence, External Relations, 
Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimination. I only 
desire to refer to one paragraph of that Report and that is 
paragraph I : — 

< ” The Committee, w^nen discussing the subjects covered by 
this Report, viz,, De^fence, External Relations, Financial 

. Safeguards and Comirercial Discrimination, did not have the 
. '/ advantage of bearing the views of the Muslim members of the 
Rritish-Indian Delegation who reserved their opinioh on such 
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qufstionB until such time as a satisfactory selution badjbeen 
found of tbe problems wliicb confronted tbe Minorities Coni- 
^mittee. 8ome other representatives of minoriyes similarly 
reserved their opinion. 

There, Ladies and Gentlemen, are the plai^. Thet€ h tbe material. 
Examine them cgrefuUjr, See that tbe plans ar# satisfaotpry. 
liake care that the material will stand the strain and the stresses to 
whiclf it will Inevitably be subiected. If you work slowly, if yoq 
work well, if you work wisely, then it is certain that the .stability of i 
your structure will be assured. I beg to move Mie adoption of* the 
Reports. • 

Chainnan: In order that the whole business may be before the 
Contoence may I move the Second Report of the Minorities Com- 
mittee? I am sorry that I must draw your attention to paragta()h 
6. It is very brief and I will just read it : 

The Committee has, ^n these cin^mstances, to record’ 
^*ith deep regret that it ha.s been unable to reach any agreed 
ronclusion on the difficult and controversial question which 
has l^^en the subject of ‘its deliberations.” 

• 

Then in rqfiuence tb paragraph 8 as regards the invitation I made to 
the meni[>er.<f of the Committee to.r9(|u«8t me to take aertain action 
on tJie subject, I regret to inform the Conference that the invitation 
and its conditions were not accepted and that, therefore, the matter 
of tWe Minorities reufaius as it is in this Report. 

I regre\ it very much. I am sure every one who srfl with me on 
that Committee will agree that we strove our very hardest to get 
some, agreement. Rut I W'unt to say now’ — and I say it with very 
definite convicdiou — that this problem can be solved still. It has 
not been solved up till now, but I am as hopefiTl a| I was at the 
beginning that by fuilher work, l)v the exercise of gootlwdll, by 
the facing of the actual fads of the situation, and above all b^ the 
exercilie of -the well-known prid<>of the Ipdian representatives, they 
will find a way out of this very difficult and very troublesome 
situation? 

I move the adoption of the Report. 

Sir Pi^siotamdas Thakurdm : May I ask a qo^^fton on a point 
of* infonnatioiv? I wish to refer to Report No. *4, paragraph 18^ 
yrhere it Days : — 

• t « - 

, “.The expression ‘ subject ’ must here be understood 
including* nrma, companies and corporations carrying on 
Jbusiness within the area of the Federatiin, as well as private 
individuals.” 

• 

May I ask the liord Chano#llor whAher it would correct to< 
interpret this as “ The expression * Aibied. ’ must here be under* 
stood as including firms carrying on iMsiiiess^ and" companies «nd 
corporations registered in and carrying on business within tji^ren 
of the Federation, as well as^private individuals * • 
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Lord Sankey^; Yon hare been good enough to give me notice 
of that question. Sir Purshotamdas, and I think the answer to your 
question is iq the aifirmative. I think that will solve all diMculties. 

'Sir Pufshotamdas 2'hakurdtu: Thank you: I think that is mcJi' 
clear.^ ^ " w 

i^hairman. That will be reported. ^The genfyal debate is now 
open on the two motions which have been made, one by the 
|iOrd Chancellor and the other by myself. 

I shall first of all call upon the Paja of Korea. 

The Raja of Korea : Mr. Prime Minister, before I say anything 
else I think it is my duty to tender my Hncere gratitude to you. 
Sir, for^the honour ybu have conferred upon me in asking me to 
speak first. I also wish to pay my humble tribute to, and express 
my great admiration of, the work of the members of the Federal 
Structure* Committee. The task which was before them was one of 
infinite complexity, but the manner in which they carried it on and 
concluded it by tneir very valuable Report, under the guidance of 
their able and impartial Chairman, deserves our highest praise. 

I also desir^vto express my deep regret at the failure of the Minor- 
ities Committee to come to any agreed settlement. I fully share 
the view that you have expressed, Sir, that the communal issues are 
not beyond the possibilily uf Settlement, and that with goodwill 
and a spirit of compromise on both sides a solution can be reatfhed 
and win be reached. 

It is a unique privilege to me to participate in the discussions 
of this historic and august assembly, ana with my two other 
colleagues, to advocate the cause of the smaller States. I have 
the honour to represent the group of States which, by a r?cent 
classification, have been placed' in the second class — to which group 
i myself belong — and the groups of States of the third clas.9 which 
have no representatives of their own. 

The idea of Federation, which is^the central theme of the Ijf.eport 
of the Federal Structure Committee, and which has for it8^obje<!t 
the bringing of British India “and the Indian States into, a closer 

f olitical relationship' and the strengthening of the tie which binds 
ndia to Ihj. British ^Epapire and the British Crown, is, indeed, a 
very laudablfi one^; and, speaking for the smaller States, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it will bo their earnest endeavour to con- 
tribute to it matenally, as materially and as worthily as'^ihey can, 
consistently with the rights and tlaime-of their States. 

At the very outset I wish to say that the smaller Stated claim * no 
less than the bigger States, that their relations are with the Crown, 
and that they yield- to none in their devotion and loyalty to 
His Majesty’s" Govemn.ent and his Royal Person. 

At the ptesent juncture, when important issues still await settle- 
ment, it would hardly be expected of me, on behalf of the smaHer 
States, to make any defimte commitments with regard to our 
acceptance of the federal scheme, but I believe in being optimistic, 
atid 1 nope very muph that, in Bpite«*of the present vitaP disagree- 
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jments on •cozninunal i(»sueg and oilier issues, a solf^tion will ewen- 
iualljjbe evolved which will safeguard and promote every legitimate 
interest Doth in British India and in Indian India, ^i^wilflas 
^tundations of a progressive Fedeitil India within the ^British 
Empire and under the legis of the British Crown. * 

* * . . ^ .A • 

Before I enter Jnto a discmsion of the different iSsues that /ire 

before us, I simula like. Sir, with 3'our permission briery to survey 
the position o*f the smaller States and dwell upon tlieir genera^ 
iniportaice. Taking the second class States, I have to ^ay that 
they number 126; they liave approximately an aggregate nopula- 
lion of 7,249,911 souls, amaggregate atea of 72,60*1 square miles, and 
an aggregate revenue of Its. 2,62,00,000. , These States 
internal sovereignty in varving degrees, and fbis has resulted not so 
much from their Inherent charairter or their past history as fron^the 
varving treatment thevjiave received and the vaiydng policies tlfat. 
have been pursued by tlieir respective Local Governments. Some 
of these States enjoy internal autonomy of an Girder not inferior to 
some o? the first class States, and in point of population, area and^ 
financial resources not a few stand even higher. 

I hope, Sir, that these figures will show you lhaf the so-{*alIed 
smaller States roptesent interests larger than they are usually 
credited with*, and therefore they ha^ illegitimate claim to have an 
efi'et^ive voice in the future polity of India. I also ivisn to say that 
the remarks made by some unkind critics that they are of an 
insignificant charaider are hardly justified. 

Coming to the third class States, I have to say that Miese nun^Jber 
627 ; they have an aggregate revenue of Rs. 70,04,000, a population* 
of 80J,674 souls and an area of 6,400 square miles. These States 
I very much regret to sav have in the past been so much neglected 
that they have not yet been able to have a seat iR t^^e Chamber of 
Princes. These States form no part of British India ; their destinies 
are linked with the States, and, although limited sovereignty may 
he exercised in those States, an opportunity' has to he foumf for 
them to have their due and effective voice in any 'constitutiongl 
machinerjr that is devised and the decisions pf which are likely to 
affect them. From their itumericrfl strength and the variety of 
jnteresti embodied in them, I think it wilH>e conceded that the^^ 
are entitled* to a better recognition of their ^jpsitien •thap has 
hitherto Ijjeen granted* to them. * * 

With tlris brief introduciiorf. Sir, I now pass on to the Report 
•of the Federal Structure Committee, I am in entire agreement witb 
tbe.view taken bt the Indian States Delegates and by His Highness 
the Chnncellor, in regard to the legislative m^ninery contemplated 
•in that Report and accept that maebiner;^. •The siandpbint of the. 
States as advocated by His ffighness ot Bhopal, the1r'hiv\cellor,«Tfts 
Highness of Bikaner and our /fiber distinguished Ministers in regard* 
to The proportion of seats between Tn/fian States aiyl British India? 
and the method of selecting the StatA’ representatives is alifo a 
subject pj which I am in aWlute harmony with •the /reftefql 
States’ view. 
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As regards the strength of the Houses, I have been of opinion 
l^at this should be fairly large so that the States’ share of seat^ 
should provide ample scope for the representation of all tfie States 
b% and small. * 1 hud that the Committee has held the view th^i^V 
^hera is a consensus of opinion uhich regards an Upper House of 
approximately two hundred seats and a Lower House of approxi- 
mately three hundred seats as being chambers most suited to meet 
the requirements of efficiency, expedition and of economy both of 
.time an(\ monej . In view of this I am prepared to be content with 
a smaller House, but I should like to emphasise the supreiAe neces- 
sity of examining* carefully apd deciding equitably the question of 
representation and allocation of seats. There seems, Sir, to be an 
opinion q>revailing thut the present constitution of the Chamber of 
Princes w'ill provide a fair and correct basis for the construction of 
thf States’ section of the Upper Federal House, but with the greatest 
respect tc this opinion I wish to say that the model of the Chamber 
,of Princes will not prove acceptable to the smaller States, as at 
present it has not found support Vitli the premier States. « 

. I hope that when I make this statement with regard to the- 
constitution of the Chamber of Princes I shall not be misiinderstood. 
It is not my farpose to make any uimecessarv observations on this 
subject and I will confine my remarks only to sucli aspe<*ts of the 
constitution of the Chamber ag will enalde me to state to you the 
disabilities a*i\d the anomalies under which the smaller States loljpur. 
and which disabilities and anomalies will be perpetiufted in the^ 
federal constitution if this procedure is adopted. My whole object 
in referring to it is to show the inadequacy of the structure for 
profiding a 'model for the construction of the States’ section of the 
Upper Federal House. Before I say anything I should like to 
express my thankfulness to our Chancellor, His Highness of Bhopal, 
?ind other Jeading and distinguished Princes who have served on the 
Federal Stnicture Committee, particularly His Highness of Bikaner, 
for their sj'mpathetic attitude towards the problems of the smaller 
States. The permanent membership of the Chamber of IJriiices 
has been primarily based oa salutes* and in some cases a high degree 
of internal autonomy has also been lield to be a qualification. The 
financial resources of* the Sta1;(?s, their population and area have 
been entirely ignored and in many cases even a coinpjwaiively 
high degree of autonomy has failed to earn for them g permanent* 
place‘in fhe’Chai^iber in the absanee of salvtes. I,:should like to 
'riay, Sir, with the greatest humility that for the sahites tosconntifuTe 
the sole cAterion or eveh the prinbipal criterion in rronstitutional 
liiatters. of such importance would be hardly right. . They , are- 
associated more with the bouse and the Person of the Ruler 41 nd 
while they should liave their fullest measure of, importance in 
oeremoniaM venture tq. think that they are not fit repres.mtatives of 
the character of States. Another unfortunate thing that has crept 
into the ronstitution of the Chamber fff Princes is the classification 
of States into first, second bnd third class as arrived at by ’\he 
Indian States Committee. * 

'Tbe§e clessifications are based on the anomalies that, are em- 
bodied ip the constitution of the ’’Chamber, which have been? 



accepted wkhoTit scrutiny, and therefore they are equally erron^us 
and unjusf. If, therefore, any solution is sought cm the basis o^ 
thi8«cleA)sshcation it will be, 1 venture to say, equally unsatisfactory* 
apd unfair to the cause of the smaller States, and it ^ill*mahp them 
ejtvfbmely unwilling to join the Federation* 

Anoth^ flaw in the constitution of th^ Chamber is, as 1 have 
said, the exclusion ^om it of the third class States. The Chamber 
is^ ^-India. organisation of the States, and any part of India 
which 18 admittedly Indian India must have its due*representation * 
in a body whose decisions and recommendations q^ect it. 

Here I should also like^to say thatihe position of the third class 
States calls for serious consideration, and I^may ur^e that the 
Government of India should be pleased to entrust their problems 
to an experienced officer of the Pcuitical Department for his carqful 
examination and report. ^ * 

By what I have said,* Sir, I think I ma}’- have convinced you that , 
the constitution of the Chamber oi Princes wilt not provide a safe, 
just anfl satisfactory basis for the solution of the question of the, 
apportionnyent of seats between the States inter se in the Upper 
Federal Hoi^e. If, however, *a. contrary view is taken, and the 
Chamber as invested, ^itb constitutional importance and it is desired 
to proceed <in^ its analogy, I must ask that its constitution should 
first be revised. ‘ " 

In regatd to the Lower Federal House I have to say that there 
is no •disagreement between us, as the allocation of seats there is 
rightly proposed to be made on the strength of the^ population 
of the individual States and groups of States that will be federatihg.* 

I am in entire harmony with the proposal that has been made 
by softie of the members of the Jndipn States Delegation that the 
Whole question of the apportionment of seats beitween the StatesC 
inter it should be gone into ciirefully by a Parliamentaiy Committee 
on which the States should have no representation, and whose 
decision should be final and binding on those who choose to federate. 

^ All I sl^ould like to say here is that |ill tie States, the biggest an^ 
*the smallest, should have the fullest opportunity of advocating 
their cause before that Committee, imd shoufif be, as I have said, 
■bound by its ^decision if they choose to fedesatf. I an£ quite pre- 
ftared in tlffi jirst instance to" entrust this matter theaClmmber of 
Princes as a fiivt step kitrards settlement, but I dft think, realising, 
ijie complexities of the problem, that it will be difficult t# arrive at* 
a solution iif it. But I shoultl like^o make it abundantly clear that* 
In the eveirt of the agreement that is arrived at not comnfanding 
the unanimous a^eptance of all members, the«permaneut and the 
temporary, the big and the small, the agreement should regarded 
as a failure %nd recourse shmild be bad to tha Comnwtte^ 

Coming now, Sir. to the federal iStecutive, I have to nav that 
I entirely support the view of His ffighness of Bhopal that the* 
States, while not desiring to have any* specific provision for*5ny 
specific number of seats in the Federal Cabinet, will wi^h thqi; tlie’if 
interests should be secured by* a constitutional* convention . All I 
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would wish to «ay is that there should not be any eonfentional or 
^constitutional Imrrier to the representative of smaller States having 
a place in the Cabinet if he is found to have all the necessary 
quidifipatiofiis. 

f Then as regards the question of the Federal Coui’t, I have to say 
thi*t it should not be prd^umed that merely because a State happens 
to be classed and designated as a second class M9r smaller State^it 
should not be possible for that State to have an individual Federal 
Court of. its own. Several of the so-called smaller States will be in 
a position to ha ve^ individual Federal Courts of their own, and where* 
this ma}' not be possible they may very conveniently be able to 
group themselves into Provincial units and utilise the services of 
a Court appointed by that unit, and wherever these Courts meet 
the recmirements of efficiency and impartiality no outside agency 
should oe employed to dispose of the federal section of their judicial 
' work. After all, we remember that the decisions of the federal 
section of the States’ Courts will be appealable to the Central Federal 
Court, and there will be, therefoi^e, no chance of any abuse jf these 
privileges. 

Then, coiy/ng to the question oi federal finance, have to say 
that here, too, I am in general agreement with t]ie view put forward 
by the Indian States. I have only two observations to make: 
they are, firstly, that the super-tax should not be made a source of 
federal revenue as recommended by the Finance sub-Committee. 
Several of the smaller States regard the super-tax on incoipes of 
their subjects as a source of good revenue and its federaljsation "will 
mean a subUantial loss to them and will consequently add to their 
'difficulties in federating. 

The other thing is in regard to the tributes. I am glad to see 
that the Finance^ sub-Committbe have recognised the undesirability 
of retaining the tributes as a permanent feature of federal finance, 
in view of those contributions being of a feudal character, and’ have 
recommended that they should be abolished at as early a date as 
possible. I only hope that, in pursuance of the considerations that 
have led the Committee to make the suggestion, it will be felt to be 
only right that such tributes as are revisable shall not be revised but 
will be left at their jiresent figure until they are abolished^ 

Then,«couciing!'4o the question of federaj defence, exfernal reja- 
t tions, foreign relations, commercial discrim'^ination, and so on, I am 
of the same opinion as Jlis Highness the Chancellor; 1 have no 
additional remarks to make upon those subjects ; and I entirely asso- 
ciate myself with the views which be has expressi^d. * " 

Before I close the subject of Federation, Sir, I should dilce to 
^ make a few observatiors dn what has been urged to be the condition 
nucesary to. bring about Federation. * It has been suggested that 
if the* States covering a population of 51 per cent, of the aggregate 
States' population join the F'l^eration, the scheme should be given 
to ; bat I venture to think that this condition alone will not 
^ laeet t^e requirements of the situation sufficiently. TT^less there 
‘ is d definite minimum proportion of the aggregate number of States 



joining th.^ Federation, and the federating States also cover 51 <per 
c^t. oj^tlie total population of the States, there will he a possibility' 
ofonly a^lew big States Fith larga populations joining jhe Federa- 
tibj;^ and giving eifeot to that scheme^ on the satisfaction o£ thefr 
claims, without satisfying the claims of other States^ which mat* be 
equally dd^rous of federating. 1 beg to Submit both these 
conditions should bn combined, and on the satisfaction of l>oth*of 
thSm t^e schema should be given effect to. 

* 

In conclusion, Sir, I should like to make an earnest appeal to the 
British Government, the British Delegates, Their Eighnesses, whose 
kind disposition towards tl^s smaller Sthtes in the past I particularly 
wish to acknowledge, and to our British-Indi^n friends, fo.r their 
sympathetic consideration and generous suppcf^'t of the cause of the 
smaller States. I ‘have no doubt that our problems will be reviewed, 
by them in a spirit of sympathy and justice and that they will feel 
tHat they merit their support. 1 also wish before I (dose my 
remarks to thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, for'very kindly afford- 
ing me this opportunity of placing my views before the Conference, 

Sir A, P. Patro : Mr. Priim*# Minister, since I mad^ my observa- 
tions at tl^e Iffst meeting of the Minorities Committee there has been 
much discussion on* immediate constitutional advancement in the 
country, t db not propose to make^iny lengthy remarks, but we 
have<iow reached a stage in ilie discussions in this Conference when 
we should get to grips with the proldems as practical business men. 

I do nhi propose to review the whole work of the Conference recorded 
in the ItepdTts just now placed before us. This is not tJie ocj’asioii 
for that. Much good work was done, but tlie general result in my • 
view is far from satisfactory’. T rejoice that the Congress decided to 
join this Conference and no one could have contributed more than 
the Mahatma Gandhi, but we all failed; the failure to^olve the" 
minorities problem is a njiinful chapter in the political history of our 
country. We have had tlie expre.ssion of views on many important 
subjectf in this Committee but agreement on many of them is diffi- 
cult to <y8Cover. The Federation of all Iffdia is fraught with great 
di|[iculties*and among them is one I would refer to by way of illus- 
tration. That is the claim of the States for thirty per cent, of the 
fepre.sent»tion in the I^ower Chamber re.serve<J {or the PVinces and * 
the claim o# the Muslims for 38^ per cent. It can j^asily, bo, imagin- 
ed what would lie the position of tb© other majorities and minorities. ^ 
Aguin, the^States desire to have a full voic^^ in the management of * 
a Federal E:£ecutive in the ufatter 5f motions of no-confidence. . 
they •decnde'to add their weight on the side of the Executrve the 
respcm^ibility of the Legislature would become npminal. There are 
other vital pointa, very important and fundameijital, which must be 
worked out by agreement and negotiated ahd«they njusttake time.* 

• . . • * * 

The Federation of India mffst be expedited without unnecessary 

delaf, but the point, to mv mind, is tWs: H<^w long do w’e expert 
it will take to complete this structure? The architect may be thdre- 
and the design may be there, but what are the materials av^’lidble. 
for building up a solid and sure Structure which will be a permanent 
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as perxuaivent as the Taj Mahal, to which His Lordship referred 
^at the beginning of his remarks. 

Let 118 {'^alise that as a fundamental principle in thel^ structure 

^Federation for India. If we fail to notice it or if we min^ise 
the^important of it we shall not be doing justice to ourselves and 
tof*the vast population of the country. There is no going bock upon 
thfe work achieved last year, and the promises made of federal 
responsibility with safeguards ought to be fulfilled as cftHy' as 
possible. 

Nor can we stand still during this period. The demand of the 
Indian people is quite clear. What, then, should be the policy of 
His Majesty’s UoyernmentP I would say emphatically and 
unhesitatingiv : Go'<foiw'ard. Do not stand still. Do not arouse 
the spirit of India. Do not create ill-feeling in> India against the 
British. 

In w*hat form and to what extent in the circumstances is this a 
practical problem P It is unqueftionable that the advance must not 
be too slow, or it will keep India in a state of unrest. Place and 
contentment will not prevail if matters are delayed. The political 
consciousness of the people has been aroused, and a rapid advance 
at present is necessary. I do not believe, however, that too sudden 
changes will benefit* the people, and they may strain the very 
machinery W which w^e w^sSatHo attain Swaraj. You must advance 
with a firm" determination to reach the goal of fulL respoiisible 
»elf-go vernment . 

I have^said that the ideal of Federation cannot «be realised 
without a long process of adjustment and negotiation whilst steps are 
being taken to work out a federal scheme. Are we certain of the 
period within which the federal structure can be completed ?. Can 
we in IiB.dia wait wdth patience during the suspensory period, 
without haviiQg any kind of responsibility to w’ork with? That is 
he practical question which we have to face. ' 

‘If the period of construction is short and brief, if it is. certain 
hat we can hUve this structure within a brief period, then there is 
10 necessity for an intermediate stage; but if, on the other hand, 
we find that there are circumstances, which will necessitate delay 
in the constructional work, or that a period must intervene betweei. 
low andttbe completion of the structure, what is to be done? That 
s the problem (hat we have now' to consiuer. If^w^e are assured 
hat thera is a certainty that withm a fixed and definite period fbe 
itructure will be complete, no difficuUy arises ; but if, on the other 
land, that is not so, then we must have responsibilit / in British 
[ndia. A scheme of responsibility must be introduced in the 
Central Government of India. 

•t . - . 

♦My experioiice is that dyarchy is a. sound plan in the evolution of 
esponsjblo government. The dyarehic system may have seared 
way those who refused to wwrk it, but it is very striking that every 
ne in this Conference agreed to have a similar system in the Federal 
loyei;nment, with reserved subjects* and with safeguards during the 
ransifional period.^ 
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Is it iu»t dyarchy? Stroug language will not Hbuiid up solid 
structures. Experience and practical knowledge are 'most essentiaf 
for oonstAictive work. There should be responsibility in^the Central’ 
G^iornmeut immediately, along wdtk the fully responsible PA- 
^nces, otherwise Indian opinion is bound to consider that yoia are . 
giving 8ha*dow without substance. It is nc^ doubt good logic to aay 
that when there i8% certainty of payment of a sum, let that sum 
be* received in .reasonable instalments instead of waiting a longer 
time for the full payment; but the receiver would wlfeh to Jjave the < 
whole aidouut at once so as to he able to make the best u.se of it. 
There is a section of public opinion iu, India whicfi would leave the 
payment till the time when an alhludia Federation becomes a 
reality j hut that would he a calamity. • 

If Parliament* will face and accept this solution without ;^nv 
demur it will be very good. If they refuse to face the proUem, tlfe 
practical uet'ds of the country, then they iniist be prepared fo face a 
serious situation in the country. Jndia should* not he drawn into 
party politics. lior should it become tl»e field of party manoeuvres. 
The respongihility of establishing peace and contentment lies upon 
His Majesty’^ Goveriimeiit. TRe Britisli Gojernmeu1#is a party to 
tliis Conference. is equally their responsibility to assi-st in the 
solution of 4hj minorities problem. There is ample material avail- 
able for making a decision. When Thi^ problem is decided. 
iherePis no difficulty further in the way of introducing responsibility 
in the Centre as well as in the Provinces. For the purpose of Pro- 
vincial autonomy a solution of the minorities problem is essential, 
and its application to the Centre is only consequeii^’al. •Th^re 
would bo no other insurmoiiniable obstacle in the way of adopting 
respoi^sil)ility in the government of British India. This will be 

{ ireliminarv to and a ])reparation for Uie higher and fuller responsi- 
bility which Federation would involve. This is fin jntetim stage' 
during which a sense ofwespon.sihility will be evolved. This is not 
a new scheme or a new suggestion. Ample evidence was placed 
before •the Boval Commission. •Evidenc^ from all Provinces was 
]>Iaced Wfore it in large volume, aml^the Boyal Commission consi# 
dared this^uestkm, and therefore it is not ne% either to Parliament 
or to the British Government; it a problem whicl^ has been 
^irashed*out .very fully in India during thedwo years fff the visit* 
of Ihe Stafutbry Commission, This problem, tUsrefope, -doeg nor 
take, any sjctioA of the*ftritish pifldic by surpri.se? nor should this, 
inference cpn.sider that it is a ntw thing tbat has been spsung upon * 
it. It is a problem which was inrlicated last year, and which i% 
full "of ’pos^ibilitjes in the material available liefore the*Boyal 
Comfnission. • 

• « 

« It may It? that tbe introduction of respoQsfbility in #he Centif^ 
was not in view during the drsctissions ^f the Bounif TaJ)le Confei*- 
ence. but that is no arguinenf to use, /or the whole compsises the 
parf and the greater include.s the le.«s. ^his is a necessary corolla rv • 
to tlie greater federal reforms discussed Rist year. It requires 
the ameiylment of a few sections of the present Go^^rnn^en^ of 
India Act* to bring this into Aperatiou immediately. It, does not 



reraire wholeauie modifications of the principles of the Government 
,*of India Act,* nor of the principles upon which the Government of 
India Act^s based. 1 suggest it could be done by modification or 
i^niendment of sections in tne Government of India Act. If ^hose 
weie investigated, it would be possible to find that this scheme^ of 
responsibility in British India, to begin with, pending the prepara- 
tion and completion of the federal structure,* becomes a practical 
problem. If you do not give this sense of responsibility and allow 
it to develop in the Indian population at present during the interim 
period, then you will meet with great obstacles even when the 
^^Bde^ation is introduced. My part3* presses for both responsibility 
in the Centre and in the Provinces. 

I \^onld in this cimnection refer you to the wise words uttered by 
the Prime Minister in the debate in the House of Commons on the 
^eth January, 1931: — 

“ The first formidable question was the question of respon- 
sibility at *the Centre. Speaking for myself, before the 
Conference met, after a study of what had been said in India, 
I had come to the conclusion that even if British India alone 
came *into the consideration or the question hird to be consi- 
dered by us for British India alone, wc should hfive had by 
hook or by crook to devise some means of giving some res- 
ponsibility to the dentral Go%’ernment — nothing would have 
been accepted without that. The question was; was it pos- 
sible to give it? If it was possible it ought to be givon. If 
it were not possible then no agreement was possible.” 

I submit that it is possible to give responsibility in the Central 
Government of British India at present pending preparation of the 
effective scheme of Federation. I refuse to accept that even after 
one hundred aiid fifty years of close connection between (yreat 
Britain and India, the statesmen of Britain are not able to appre- 
ciate the great and rapid changes that are taking place in the East 
and in India, and to establish fr^ndly partnership between* the two 
countries. IJndeterred violent criticisms in India and in 
England, let His Majesty's Government and Parliament work in a 
businesslike manner and prollde a constitution immediately which 
will be worked hy the people, which is not designed to. the dictates of 
capjtalicts 'or the intelligensia only, but which would Vork for the 
benefit of the p'feople, and which would s'ifengtheii those who.liave 
been constitutionalists end Co-operated with the Governinent without 
fear, without favour, in the interests of the people and in justice to 
the people. 

Sir Ahdul Qaiijum: I am much obliged to you. Sir, for giving 
me this earty opportunity of speaking at this Conference. I shall 
not worry you* with along speech regarding the constitutional issues 
of India^^ but will confine myself to *ohe affairs of my own Province. 

A year has passed since we last met in this old and historic^Hall 
to* discuss the affairs of India and as we meet again to-day for the 
^fee purpose, I must not lose this^opportunity, which will probably 
be the last one, of repeating the woeful story of my Province. Much 
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has happened m that unfortunate Province during the past twelve 
months^ an^ you cannot be unaware of the turn that events have' 
taleU tffeae. Your new Secretary’ of State for India, w^m we now 
had in a more responsible position, must have kept informed <ff 
whaf has been happening in those re/i^ions. I will not attempt to 
go into details ana will simply remind you ^hat the people are new 
more determined to achieve tlieir legitimate rights of equal partner- 
ship 'with the rest of India in the coustitutional advance of the 
country* I thought that I might be able to persuade my people to 
start with what we had got last year, though, as stated by me then 
and there, it was not likely to satisfy them, but I fhust confess that 
I have failed in my endeavours to satisfy even the most moderate 
of the educated classes. I am here, therefore, te tell you once more, 
that ncjthing short of an equal status with other Governors' Pro- 
vinces will satisfy \he people of the five settled districts if you wish 
to satisfy them. ‘ 

The question has now assumed serious dimenaions and unless the 
people me given the benefit of ful)5iedgod reforms immediately the 
province will remain in its present state of iiplieaval. They have 
hecn demonfling these reforms fftr the past eleven yea|^ and looked 
eagerly foywaW to the satisfaction of their legitimate rights by the 
Round Table Conferince which met here last year. Unfortunately 
the Report of the sub-Committee whisdi was appointed t# deal with 
the question^ has not satisfied them and the result is that the whole 
Province is now in a ferment and every class, interest and community 
is rolled against this policy of delay and inactivity. My position 
as a member of the Round Table Conference on my retuan this ti^ie 
will be a peculiarly difficult one. Unless the people are convinced 
that the reforms are to be real and genuine and that their natural 
aspirafions can thereby he met in a reasonable manner and that 
they should organise an influential and powerful clafts to rafly round 
the* new reform scheme ^nd be prepared to defend if against the 
attack*8 of the extremi.sts, we shall not be able to guide the Province 
along % healthy channel. While the most loyal and earnest sup- 
porters qf the reforms have failed to coiuflnce the people that any. 
*real and efteotive reforms are going to be sliortly^introduced into the 
Province, the outside influences of hlie extremists in India have 
fwcceeded in making them believe that it is only /he Congloss which 
recognises their rights of equal partnership with rest af Iqdia. 
The* red-shirt mevementilfas therefore widely spread with its coiise- 
qy&\ial pcdicy of repression and is proving disastrous the best 
interests of tSie Province, for* it ial removed all possibility of -the^ 
growth of an intelligent and influential constitutional party, Vhich 
migl^ have ’rallied all the best elements of the £rontier people and 
organised them fpr the effective working of th^ reforms. This is 
precisely whtft has happened.* The position's eo seriops tMit prompt 
tund effective measures are essential, if the Province is tie be sa^ed 
from the evils of revolution ahfl a possible repetition of thc**Hijrat 
movement of 1920 . * 

The question therefore is whether the frontier people wi\l eS-er 
tolerate differential treatment fiom the rest of India in thp matter 



of.reforms. To this I cau only answer that in their ppsent mood 
they cannot *be expected to accept what they call a stigma of 
inferiority. They base their claim of constitutional equality on the 
as^r^nces*gifen by the la^ Lord Curzon as Viceroy to the then 
Seq^*etary of State for India when the Province was separated^lh/m 
tlj^e Punjab, to the effi^ct that the people of the settled districts 
would not in any way sufter as the result of sepAratioh ; on the Bray 
Committee Eeport of 1923, which found them nt for practically* the 
present-day dyarchical reforms, and now more fully on the result 
of the recent sifting enquiry made by the Haig Committee under 
the direction of this Conference. This last Committee finds us 
fully capable of working any constitutional reforms, including the 
charge of law and order like the rest of India. * 

In spite of all this, I cannot personally ignore the fact*that wc 
kaVe had no great experience of working u reformed Council or a 
reformed administration, though the fault does not lie with us; 
but it cannot be also denied that the people, besides possessing 
potential and natural capacity %r self-determination, iiowc contain 
some of tbe finest elements out of wbicli an intelligent electorate as 
well as a re^onsible Legislature axd Ministry could be* constituted. 
The number of highly educated Patbans on the frontief h^s increased 
considerably of late years, and stands at a higher percentage than 
in the Weiiern Punjab. «Thcre is a very powerful middle class of 
professional men and landholders, and it is this class which will be 
the mainstay of the ne.w Government. There is no rea*sou w^hy the 
energy, the ability and tbe w^ealth of intellect of the upper and 
middle cla^^ses, as well as the patriotic fervour and virile character 
of the masses, should not be harnessed to the salutary and beneficial 
task of nation-building in the Province, of course w ithin the limits 
of its position in the constitution of India. * 

Sir, whih? tlfe unanimous decision of the people of the frontier is 
for complete equality wdth other Province^; 1 am prepared Wadmit 
that the lack of facilities for gaining experience in public life and 
administratipp, which Lord Cuvzon’s partition scheme *brought 
»about, may possibly justify tome slight temporary modifications itt 
certain directions, aot in the Government of India Act itself tnt 
only in the Instrument of Instructioits under the Act. But I must 
make it clear that^uR differential features of the Provincial consti- 
tution for* the J* North-West Frontier ]prpvince mlist disappear 
automatically after a short tim*e, say at tlie end ‘ of %e yeara or 
so ; and it is m this ligK that I pm gojng to make a observations 
on *tbp provisions of the Eeport of the sub-Committee appointed 
by you last year. If my suggestions are accepted, I have every hope 
that the better mJVids of the Province will unite to work^the new 
constitution and wfil^make it a success. They will, J, am*^8ure, be 
stvpng enough to control tbe extremists and even the present-day 
form o^^^red-sbirtism ” in* the Prowinoe may subside. The consti-* 
tution as at present recomnfiended by the sub-Committee has Sailed 
tcp gatisfy the *p®opJ®- When tbe Committee was formed and 
belrax^ to work at Peshawar lasiF summer the extremists of tbe 
‘'•Eed-shirters ” and Conirressitas ” agreed to serre* On it. and 
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«eiit Mian Ahmad Shah, Barrister-at-Law and Se(A;etary of the ^ 
A^han^Jirgha and Youth League, to represent them and the 
Congress ;*but when after a couple of days’ work he fo^p^ that ^e 
teftaUL of reference of the Committee ippre very limited and would 
not Mow of the discussion of the provisions of the prpposed coneti- 
tution forHEh^.Province, he resigned andf gave his Reasons fer 
•doing so. 

^Po be brief, my suggestions about modifications in^the proposed 
constitution are as follows — the references made being to the clauses 
of the Report of sub-Committee of the Round Tihle Conference: 

(1) The need for reform (paragraph 4j. 

The recent events have fullv established themeed for the imme- 
diate introduction of reforms in the five settled districts and of a 
more definite policy of benevolent neutrality in the tribal areas fbs 
the safety and tranquillity of the Province as a whole. The admi- 
nistration of these two wings of the Province should be completely 
e^arate^ except in the joint chargef>f the two under the same head, 
while the one should be allowed the benefit of full-fledged reforms 
like the rest of India, the policy in the other wings should be one of 
non-interferenee in the internal affairs of the variouf tribes like 
eome of th^ Indian States, and of help an advice to the tribesmen 
to develop hnd strengthen their ej^stijig organisatiojis of self- 
government on more or less modern lines so as to be more peaceful 
neighbours <5f their brethren in the settled districts. 

(2) Cldssification of subjects (paragraph 5). 

I am in general agreement with the principles of thep classifica- 
tion embodied in the Haig Committee Report, but I should like to 
point out that it will strengthen the efficiency and stability of the 
local administration if the Frontier Constabulary were to be placed 
under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Poljce with the 
Provipgial Governor as the head of the administration ; but if that is 
•not possible, or is not considered desirable, then the location a^d 
operations of the force must strictly be confined to the border line 
/ind across it in the tribal area. Moi^over, I must make it clear* 
onae more 4hat no constitution will be accept^le to the frontier 
people unless law and order is entrustdfl to u responsible !t(;nister. 

(5) The Esremif ive (paragraph 6). 

r am emphatkally o^ dpinion that the words- 

“ fiqvernor of the Nojth'«W^st Froutier Province t^iould be 
the effective head of tlie Provincial administration ” 

should be defeted ; rfind in the place of the words ^ 

assisted by the advice of two Ministers drawn from the 
nnn-official members o^the Legislature, tat leasj on^of whom 
should be elected • 

Ihe following should be inserted: — 

** The Governor shaM^^t on thfe advice of two Ministers 
drawn from the non-oificial elected members of the Lqgifla- . 
ture* like any other Proviheial Govern^’* 



Tke present proviso stifles Provincial autonomy, emasculateB the 
Provincial legislature, renders the Ministry impotent and i^re* 
sppnsible ,a^d deprives the people of any responsible slfliro in the 
kdmiaistration of their aflsirs — nay, it renders the system ;g;^8e 
than dyarchy. The Governor may preside over tltf^Cabinet'’ to 
advise and ^uide his Ministers in the light of his h|||pH^e6ponsibi- 
lities, but he should have no portfolio in his cburge^d should only 
vote when his casting vote is needed. 

(4) The Legislature (paragraph 7). 

As regards 'che size of the Legislature proposed by the sub- 
committee, 1 think that the proportion of nominated members is 
excessive. In myoopinion there is no need for any nominated 
non-ofiicials in the Council. I recognise the need for expert advice 
^d experience, as I know that a number of questions of importance 
may b') coming up for discussion which may require technical 
knowledge. For this purpose officials, not exceeding four in num- 
ber, may be nominated for the present. They will be required 
generally to help the Ministers either in piloting Bills or iii explain- 
ing intricate and complicated questions of administration, policy or 
law. With^ regard to the other ten seats out of the fourteen sug- 
gested for nomination, I am strongly of opinion that these should be 
added to the list of general constituencies, reserving^ a few of them, 
if necessafV, for the representation of special interests, such as big 
landlord. Army, commerce, etc. . * ' 

The franchise should be on exactly the same lines as in other 
Provinces.^ 

(5) The Financud Settlement (paragraph 8). 

As regards the subvention, 1 need not say more than this, that if 
the Frontier Province is essentially connected with the deieiice of 
India, the sphvbntion is an indispensable part of the scheme for that 
purpose and will serve as a guarantee for the goodwill of the frontier 
p^ple. 

In conclusion, I wilUearnesth** once more appeal to you, •Sir, and 
'through you to the British Government, that we have always 
played, and will continue to play, an impoHant part in ‘the defevice 
of India^h We have invariaoly come to the assistance of Goverp- 
ment in ‘every emeigency whether during the threefold Afghpn 
wars, oV nearly ^the three score ^ of frontip^ expeditidns against our 
own kith and kin, and have proved our loyalty to iSie cquse of India 
and the ‘British Empite, and J heg,you to trust us jn future too. 

^ Thie financial help that the Government have given us in, the pa^jt, 
and the subvention, which shall be liable to periodical supervision 
by the Centre, shbuld alone suffice for our mutual goodwi}!, Und if 
our Pathon brethr^Jn^^other parts of India have*proyed themselves 
tfgaod Indians} there is no reason why we should not prove loyal *io 
the covntry of our birth and to ihei'salt of our Motherland. * 

What difference is the fntroduction of reforms likely to mifke on 
pV towards thi defence^lB India, when all important 

. B^j«ie>ts connected therewith are* to be reserved for ^he Centre, 
except to make us more loyal and^ faithful to the* cause of India? 
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Is it ieared that we shall try to drive away the British garrisons 
from the oountry, or interfere with the movements of troops nn 
tho 0 e*pa 1 iis, or prevent the opening of now roads and commimica- 
tions in onr country, when the very existence of those* garrisons. 
et(f.,1[s the means of onr earning onr livelihood from day to-day? 
The reforirfbught to improve the sitnation rather than hamper ^he 
smooth worJdi^ of^he administration of the Provinee. On the 
othhr hand, tbp disadvantages of the discontent in the settled 
districts* were noticed when the Afridi trouble arose ground Pesha- 
war last year. As noted by the Bray Committee Report, and the 
despatches of the Local Government and of the* Government of 
India-— a discontented frontier will alh^ays be a source of anxiety 
and expense in the event of military’ operation^ in those parts. 

I am glad to ifote that none of my colleagues from India has 
ever seriously objected to the introduction of reforms in the Pro- 
vince. As a matter of fact every responsible member of the Con- 
ference has fully expressed hi^ sympathy •with our claims. 
Moreovef , the Congress has all along supported our cause not only 
in the Nehju Report, but also in all its subsequent resolutions. 
The great Mahatmaji who is the*sole representative of ^at powerful 
body here ‘has more Jrhan once promised his mighty support to oui 
people in securing the equality of their rights with the rest of India. 
And this because our claim" is based cm justice and equity and 
because we ♦depend entirely on the merits of our cAse as a non- 
communal question. Sir, I grieve to see that our people should 
have to struggle so bard for achieving a status which is enjoyed 
even by the so-called ** Untouchables ’’ in other part# of 
without their having ever asked for it in the past. Before I con- 
clude 2 should like to emphasise that, if the Province has an\ 
importance, it must have also the advantage of a special and t 
better representation at the Centre than what is pApq^ed^r it b^ 
the I'ederal Structure Cbmmittee. With these words I close mj 
appeal, which may possibly be the last one, to you, to the Qovejn- 
ment, and to the Conference, on ^he subject. 

mRaja of Sarila: Speaking to-day on behalf of myself and the 
smaller States I wish to convey through you,* 'Prime Minister, to 
IJJieir Majesties our appreciation of wie syuipgthy an^ kindness 
wnij?h they fmve been graciously pleased to ^ow tpwards us during 
ouu visit to^this ^untrj^ * And I desire also to recdfd our gratitude 
tf> the Government for the courtegy, hospitality and attention wL'ch 
they have extended to us. We are very conscious of the burden, 
which a Uodf erence such as this entails and more so at a tfme of ' 
such •grave anxiety as this countiy and ours, onay the world, is 
experiencing. Oar prayers and efforts tq assist in sharing this 
responsibility have been continuously offered s2nd they will continue* 
to be offered on behalf of a hqppy issuO out of all these^afflictionsJ 
To npe, coining to this Conference has been an undiluted jflrivilege 
which I wish to acknovrledge* qnd I am grateful that it was found ' 
possible to accord representation* to important views of the smif^ler 



The Bepart of the Federal Structure Committee having beeu 
, made availabfe to us, I have given it my careful atfention, and. 
. 1 desire to place on record my personal appreciation oi the w6rfc 
done by that Committee under the wise guidance of the L^d. 
Chancellor. I shall confine* myself only to those proposals #hich 
toitbh the question of the smaller States wdth which i|^ and those- 
rdjpresented *by me, are* concerned, leaving it ^lo ofiftrs to travem 
the rest of the ground covered by the Report. • 

It gives Us satisfaction to note the opinion of the Committee- 
expressed at page 11 in the last sentence of paragraph 24 of the- 
Report, which runs: — 

/'It is hardly less important to satisfy so far as may prove 

possible, the claims of the small States than to provide adequate 
,, representation for those which cover large areas.” 

It Has been wisely recommended, I think, that in the matter of 
representation in .the Federal ^^Legislature allotment of seats as< 
between the States themselves should be treated as a ihaiter of 
domestic concern to be settled by them hereafter, but I |eel it would' 
serve a useful purpose if I were to state my views tjhereon at this- 
stage by giving you a brief historical sketch qf the position of the- 
smaller States. I think I may say without undue reserve that the 
sise of the. Federal Wislature as recommended in the Federal 
Structure Committee Report, in paragraph 14, meets with our 
approval, subject to such adjustments as may be necessary with 
regard to particular interests. 

It will not be out of place, I think, to remind this Conference- 
that we are not the mushroom growth of a day, we were in existence 
in pre-British days when oqr rights and privileges went unchal* 
lenged aad undisputed. Because of our latent capacities to with*- 
stand every xind of change that has disturbed the body politic, to 
retain that which has contributed to the conservation of those ele*- 
mi$nts of traditional good^in the life of India, and above all*to prove- 
purselves progressively adaptable to the conditions of a> rapidly 
changing order, frqqi time to time, when these have pioved their 
appeal, our position and the 'part we can play in India have never 
been assaUed from without; indeed our individual idehtity and 
contribution haj^ been confirmed by treaties, engagements and 
sanads. We hhve always, since British 'days, shown^ in no lese 
degree than our brothem the Rulers of the larger States that we are 
Joyul to the conception of a progressive purpose for our country 
India*' bound in indissoluble allegiance to the Cros.wn. These thinge 
being so, I feel sura you all will contemplate that the smaller States 
have beeq[ more of < an imdiluted blessing than a hindrance. We 
have come here to-day to this Conference because we are alive to 
the development of the political consciousness of India and do not' 
in any 'way desire to proye an obstacle in the solution of those 
delicate problems which hrve arisen as a result, but we must admit, 
thay we, like every one else, are zealous to secure the continuance 
of proper alid adequate conditions of existence for ourselves. 



I know Iiow difficult it is for you and for mfi to dif erentiatt* 
lietween the States large and small, tempted as eaeli one of us » tq 
judge ^liB value and importance of anything by the ordinary, 
standard of size, wealth and conventional standing. ^Spelong as.ojir 
jtldgment is f ircu inscribed in this way and by these considerations 
alone, I that in framing any Wstitution, in solving •'any*' 
problems, a sStleiupnt satisfactory to the ‘interests esneemed can 
neter be evolved. I quite realise how important these ordinary 
convenfional standards are. how worthy they are of ^spect, if they 
are logically applied, as they are the outward and visible signs for ' 
all men to ireaa. But we are attempting to use our imagination in 
arriving at some more satisfactory sohition of these problems and 
it is wise, I think, in considering the States question, having made 
due allowance for the nature of their representation, to ponder 
before passing, on the anomalies that have crept into the existing 
classification and constitutional position of those States classihed fls 
class 2 or so-called small States. 

You^are no doubt aware that fhis classification has been based 
on arbitraiy conventions and for this reason, when imagination 
cannot come to the rescue sheer dogic must prevail. Need I remind 
you, Sir, that some States in our present classification f, are actually 
smaller than those* in our present classification 2? I may also 
remind you tliat some States classified aow in the secejnd category 
are like tho^e in the first, sovereign in their own territories and have 
powerp of legislation and taxation. I go further to emphasise the 
anomaly of this artificial and arbitrary classification, by referring 
you to the Existing Provincial list of precedence which shows that 
certain so-called smaller States, in class 2, are actually held' in 
greater esteem by the Crown than some of those in class 1. The 
history of the relations of (he States with the Crown from 1858 
reveals no such distinction, even though salutes* the prerogative’ 
of lltt Crown, were fixed at that time, None of these anomalies 
and distinctions, I empliasize, existed nntil a very recent date when 
the Indian States Committee, presided over by Sir Harcouii; Butler, 
discriminated in the way I have optliued/ And what has been 
urged in j'iistification of this differentiation? shall refer you, Sir, 

Jo an observation of Lord Chelm$iV)id’s made on behalf of Mr7 
Montagu and himself at the Princes Conference in 1919V He said, 

It woul(f He unwise to ba.se upon the salute lisJtv as it stood, any 
fundamental distinction between the more important States and the, 
Remainder, but that owing to, the extreme difficulty of defining with 
precision the full powers *of internal administration and thf? 
embarrassment which must be caused by applying the tes1t when 
foriliuljjited in individual cases, after all, the wisest course would be 
|o base the .distinction primarily on the salute basis.” ^ 

If under any scheme equity of representation can lx? assured i;o 
the. smaller States there can be little doubt that they would be 
advised to co-operate. In such event' I would support collective 
co-operation, so far as may he possible, rather than consecutive 
action by individual States.' ‘ 



It is satisfactory, ao doubt, that the distribution of seats inter * 
Jias been left *to tke States themselyes. I, however, do not wis; 
*any niisunderstandinj^ to exist as to the possible means iecurihj 
equity of nepresentation. For the reasons alluded to, the allotoan 
of seats on the basis of the hembersbip of the Chamber of Pftueei 
is likely to prove a real baidship. ^ e 

There is Hiot the slightest doubt that the intrrests of the order of 
Princes and of States, big as well as small, are homogeneous, and 
that there is a common denominator of sovereignty. The desire 
and nebessity to safeguard that sovereignty is also common, and 
what is desired is that stress be laid on this unitv of interests and 
position rather than on the arbitrarily drawn distinctions which 
nave grown up. 

The smaller States, as has been said already, do also cherish the 
degree oi sovereignty possessed by themselves and they are making 
a proportional sacrifice in the interest of the whole. For this reason 
there can be no question but that they would desire and expect an 
efiective voice in the counsels of tlie Legislature. There is 1 a) reason 
why their interests should not be safeguarded. Therefore the 
criteria of representation operative *‘n the Chamber of^ Princes must 
be abandoned and the classification on thef basis of sovereignty and 
status be adopted irrespective of sahite according to . the list of 
precedence. We have fulLconfidence that, under the able and wise 
guidance of our leader His Highness the Chancellor,., the matter 
will he settled to the satisfaction of all. The consent of the smaller 
States to any scheme of Federation, or to the proposal in this 
connection submitted by the Federal Structure Committee, must be 
conditioned by the recognition of this principle of equity. 

There remain, of course, 327 Estates or .Tagirs which would 
perhaps go unrepresented unless their individuality and homogeneity 
were secured. Their individuality should pot su&er anj- eft'acement 
by absorption or re-grouping with Briiisb-Indiaii Provinces.* For 
tney have in their own way an important contribution tq, make, 
which would be strangled if any ‘jirocess of dissectioij^ were agreed 
upon. Means can undoubtedly be discovered to secure Iru* they » 
collectively some meursure of representation which will be boiiciic iid 
to their des^elopment and individuality and thereby enable theni 
strengthen the wliole^ No constitution, I submit, c'jaa alloid lo 
destroy individr^lity which is hoary T^iili tradition and witli 
potential usefulness. The special characteristic of fhe Ismail Statj? 

IS the personal and direct relation '6f the Ruler and hiff people, and 
ho one acquainted with them will deny the esteem in which a jRulef 
is held by his peojde and the veneration that peSople have for, his 
decisions and judgments. Due to this direct relation, business is 
prompt without endlers formalities and dilatory proceedings. He 
is accessible to all and ready to redress grievances and to bestow the » 
blessings of a personal rule. ,, 

Jn conclusioii, Sir, I w58b to state in unmistakable terms what 
has«bO often been said by others of my brother Princes, that we will 
gird our fullest support and encouragement to ey/ery ^Kcheine or 



method emplorld for the progressive realisation of the future good 
which is the ideal of all ox us for India so far as these are consonant, 
wfth*th% ifientral idea of the supremacy of the Crown. Any pro- 
gramme not in harmony with this fixed idea, any prc^vimme whiqh 
we bilieve would tend to bend or break* the bonds of Commontrealtn 
through allegiance to the Crown would be opposed by us to^the 
uttermost, and I should be failing in my Juty were I^not to mdke 
this abundantly clear. With this sole qualihcation, let me add, 
OUT syiApathy a*nd strength are now and always at the disposal of 
our countiy% in her efforts to achieve a position of self-respecting ' 
equality in the Commonwealth, through joint efforts and labour 
expended in framing a constitution ^nich will be w'orthy of the 
statesmanship of India and Great Britain, wcy-kable by ourselves, 
ouj* hews and successors. 

Sir Cowan ji Jeliangit: Prime Minister, in my own country lapi 
one of those who are labelled as Moderates, and I am as muah jprqud 
or ashamed of being called a Moderate as Conservatives are of oeing 
called <i)nservative8 in this coimt^. But, Prime Minister, there 
are many Englishmen both in India and in England who hope and 
believe thui^ Moderates, wliether«they be men or women, should only 
claim unsubfffantial cliuiiges in the present form of •Government, 
and sboulS be prepaft'cd to a(*ce|)t with mild protest the decisions of 
the governmeftts in India dictated froip Whitehall. Believe me, 
Prim|! Minister, there is no such school of thought in India to-day; 
and if there had been one, you would surely have had a represeuia- 
tive at ibis great Assembly who would have voIccmI such opinions. 
Moderates diave always been agitators — constitutional agitators; 
and I trust and hope they will continue to ]>e constitutional agitaft)rs 
if not more stubborn and more persistent in the future. But there 
are other schools of thought also in India. Tliere is a school of 
thought that demands immediate Dominion status^withoiit reserva- 
tions.^ There is another school of thought that dem^tnds indepen- 
dence. I for one, speaking fur myself, will fight as long as I live 
againsV independence or a sevqjrance of the connection betv^en 
India a^d Ejjgland. I stand for its contfbuance noivand for ever. 

• Y<ni w*ll ask me what is the claim of tliek Moderates. It has 
J>een ex|^lained at this TabU and in the Federal Stni^iture Com- 
mittee so o|teii by its best exponents, Mr. 8Ash-i, Sir T^j Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. Javakar apd oiher.s, ^that 1 need noijher^ ^liste.your 
time. W% are for a complete transfer of power in the Provinces,* 
^ith no resen'^ations to the^GcWejiior exi^pt and only •when the 
xnachinery pf government breaks down, and at no stage in cy der tft 
prevWt the machinery of government breaking down. We stand 
for h simultaneous transfer of all power at the Centre with the 
exception oi defence and e,xternal affairs* , * 

Now, Sir, I would like tq,come to*what have been called safe- 

f uiy’ds in finance. Let me clearly vsta(e, Mr. Prime MiniiHfer, that^ 
do not think that the Rejiort under cjonsideratioto* takes ns mpch* 
further than last year’s Reporh I am fully tflive to the waiting 
sounded hv the Tiord Chancellcy’ in the Federal Structut^ Con!m*ttee 

* I ^ . 



' of the dangers — which were not present last year-^f going into 
great detail^ but that does not prevent us from considering such 
•points as have no bearing on the financial situation of the viorld 
TQ-day. 1 atm .prepared to admit that during the long connectiQn 
betweeh our two countries, 'Oreat Britain may have undertaken 
^ cert&in financial responsibilities. Whether they are legal or merely 
moral, I am»*not here to express an opinion — l,,am not a lawyer — 
but I wdll lepeat that I am prepared to admit that even if there 
are moral responsibilities Great Britain has a right to see that she 
' IS placed in a position whereby now uud in the future she is able 
to discharge those responsibilities to her own people. 

Those responsibilities are specially connected with the loans 
India has borrowed in this country — sterling loans. When we talk 
.of sterling loans let us not forget that there are, large numbers of 
Indians in India who have subscribed millions to those sterling 
loans. is not only foreigners who have lent us money in sterling. 
Nevertheless, whether they be held by Indians or by Europeans if 
there is a moral responsibility oi a legal responsibility attached to 
those loans I repeat that the British Government have u right to 
see that they are in a position to disi^harg# the responsibility. Mr. 
Prime Minister, I would be prepared, by the constitutiou, to give 
the British Government a w^atchiug brief to guard her responsibili- 
ties, but I would not be prepared, by the constitution, to place the 
British Government in the position of a mortgagee in possesshm. 

You can have your checks and counterchecks in the constitution, 
but let them be in India. It should not be beyond the wit of man 
<0 frame the Act in such a way that your responsibilities with regard 
'to loans are safeguarded without the control from any authority 
in this country. We are not against the association of Englishmen 
in the government of India in ,the future in India, but we do object, 
*«nd strongly object, to being controlled from seven thousand miles 
away, when that control carries with it the grave suspicion that it 
is not always in the interests of India. 

We desire to have the power iu’^ur own hands to guide our own 
future in fiscal and currency ^policies. We do not d^ire that the 
Government in India> whether it be made up of Englishmen or of 
Indians, should be forced to impose duties — I will only mention one 
instance, st duty on'machinery — which wull hamper qnr industrial 
growth. T do nUt desire that the Government of India should* be 
^prdered that an import duty should be imposed on cotten, so that 
we may less able to compete with t^he foreign imported article. 

* The whole history of our currency policy shows that thero has 
heen a conflict between the Government of India add the authorities 
in England, and the Government of India has failed in the Struggle 
, on every (fccasion. Thaf struggle was ’carried on not'* by Indians 
^ blit by Englishmen in India on be^lf of India, but they were 
helpless.' The currency policy of our country was dictated by 
autnorities seven thousand miles away against the better judgment 
of Englishmen in India. That has been the history of the currency 
poliisy in India. 
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We desire Jfow and for the future that we should be masters in 
our own house with regard to fiscal and currency mauagem^t, 
Hfiva yeMf checks and counterchecks by all means to safeguard the 
liabilities which you may have incurred, but stop at tjijt. 

• Now, Sir, the best security you have for the liabilities yoh have 
incurred ate the great assets that India hi^ to offer»you, and ft is 
|o the interest iust#i8 much of Indians as it is of youfseives to lee 
thft thpse assets are preserved. By all means retain a watching 
brief as long as those loans exist to see that these assets are pre- 
served, ahd that neither you nor future generations in England 
may ever be called upon to pay a penny due to Wie liabilities you 
have incurred. * 

Sir 1^1 quite agree that this is not the place |Sor the occasion to go 
into further details with regard to financial safeguards, but I hnd 
just one sentence in the Report which I think it is very necessai^ 
to point out, lest I am taiken to task when I return home and^accused 
of being associated with it without con tradition. It is this: 

The Majority of the Committee® adhere to the principles enun-^ 
ciated in their previous Report.** 

Mr. Prim§ Minister, you will remember that last v^r when this 
House was in Commjttee we had occasion to discuss tbis matter and 
to express soiqe disagreement. I cannot, I am sorry to say, state* 
to«dav that^ anything has happened in the interval *to«change the 
opinion I then expressed. 

Now, Sir, coming to the Report on discrimination, I am sorry 
to have to mention that I am one of those who are of opinion that 
the formula that was presented last year is distinctly 4>etter tkan ^ 
your Report of this year. I do not say that simply because 
happened to be associated in a humble way in working out that 
formula, but because that formula, if properly iqjterpretgd, would*, 
be more satisfactory to India than your Report to-d^y. But it is-' 
even Vorse than that, ^ou have introduced into your Report of 
this yepr a point which, if my memory serves me aright, was n^ver 
discussed or considered last yeai^ You talk of adnunistrative dis- 
^ criminaticm- I do not remember ev^ having considered, either at 
the Conference or in private 9onversiy;ion, thif question of adminis- 
trative discrimination. I, for one, do not understand what it means.. 
I was of opinion and firmly believed that fhl foundafion of the 
prihciple we djscussedi dast yean was reciprocifjj. Is there* any 
r^ciprociU'* when we come to administration discrimination P Are! 
you in this* country bound •doil'n* not to*disoriminate &gali||t us- 
administratively P Where is your principle of reciprocit;«^hefl 
you^go and introduce a new principle called ^administrative dis- 
crimination P .^d what is administrative ^ discrimination ? It 
strikes me, f^rime Minister^ that we Indiana are obsess^ with the- 
idea that the old state of affairs is going to continue* in /ndia. 'We 
do not visualise and cannot visualue an Indian Go\wrnmeut. 
En^ishmen are obsessed with the idea* that when there is a change* 
of government there will be retaliation. Both Englishmen •^in(F 
Indians, •lyiffering under this ^illusion, are asking foia safagul&ds^ 



We are afraid—aot I pwreonally, but Jadiue 
when you warft suoK Baieguards you desire that m jMeieitt e 
of affairs shall oontinae for ever. It canaot be demid fta| fisglisk- 
men in In^j^^haye had on many oc^easions faTOurabla trea&nent 
because they were Engiishnlbn, and had more ready aeqass to tfe 
highest officials in the land than the highest jplaced ^(jfidians. I 
can give yon instances of Indian firms harinff had to emoloy an 
Englishman simply to be able to intervietr hi^ officials* wnen 
bead of that 6rm^, the owner of that firm, the proprietor t>f that 
• firm had not that power of access. It was this that helped English- 
men to build u|v to a certain extent-only to a certain extent — 
their trade and commerce. « Indians iue obsessed with the idea 
that this sort of thing is going to continue, You, on the other 
band, are obsessed "with the idea that Indian Ministers yrdll not 
he accessible to you in the future; that your trade' and your industry 
wffl be handicapped because there is an Indian Government. 

Prime Minister, let us forget the past and believe in the honesty, 
the straightforwardness and thO spirit of equality and jrsiice of 
Indians. Your energy, your powers of organisation, your financial 
strength, will enable you to hold your own in India id the future 
as in the pa^t without such safeguards. I am one *bf those who 
believe that when an Indiiin Government comtis into existence the 
Englishman will have moi;e favourable treatment th&n in the past 
because Inciians will find that they require the a^sistan?e of 
Englishmen, they require their financial assistance, their organising 
ability, their energy, and for their own advantage they are surely 
not going fo neglect such opportunities as will come**to them of 
eqti'ai partnership with Englishmen in industrv' and commerce. 

But what does this administrative discrimination mean? Does 
it mean that every Indian Minister is liable to be dragged through 
a Court of 4w n he gives a contract to an Indian firm in pre- 
ference to a European firm, because the hluropean firm may have 
teiijdered two per cent, less? Does it mean that every appointment 
madef by a Minister is to be brought before a Court of law for dis- 
crimination because he ap^ioiifts a Hindu or a Muhammadan? We 
have had enough cf that, Prime Minister. Even without such 
safeguards I, neither a Hindu nor a 'Muhammadan, have perhaps 
'been accus'ted in thiS'T#'ay of discrimination because, when I nad the 
honour oTr being 'a Member of Government, I happf»ned to appoint 
‘-eith'^ a Hindu or a Muhammadan. Surely the disappointed party 
is Mtod fo create a fusil if you hstVe (.aid safeguards. * Am I, as a 
Mi^Rpr, to be dragged before a Court because I give » contract to 
<iii|ferm and not to another, as I believe it is it the interests of 
my country? Am 1 to be threatened with public exposure because, 
in the best^of good faiths I appoint a European and nOt an Indian 
t« f» Government post? What do you mean by administrative dis- 
crimination? It is practised every-day by you. “ Buy British 
-goods ’* will be interpreted as discrimination. Prime "Minister, 
whut would your House of 'Parliament say to you if you gave a big 
cdniifact to a foreign firm because it quoted. two per centf less? I 



• Alioulft eaU wpatnoiic. 1 woul say you iv^xe 
your duter. ^ut you would bo accused of diacid&unaiiou uiid^ 
ibis clause. You must eliminate that clause. You cannot Vofk 
Dbenot let us mistrust each other and talk of administrative 
di^rimination. I can understand yme talk of le^^ative disari- 
Inination^ where you can judge it and where a Federal Court ca^ 
adjudicate; but I cannot understand administrative discrimination! 

► ^ I beg of you, ^r. Prime Minister, to apply your mind and I 
beg of Lord Beading to apply his mind to this question of adminis- 
trative discrimination. It is going to lead to griat trwble, not 
only between Europeans and Indians. It is goipg to lead to great ^ 
trouble between Indians and Indiana, and this is not the time to 
add fuel to the fire in communal questions. We have had bitter 
expenence, we who have had to run the magliinery of government 
of other instances of administrative discrimination, and you, Mr 
Prime Minister, must have bad experience also, I would beg»oi 
you to drop this questibn and trust to good feeling and thb sense of 
justice. 

Ml? Prime Minister, I do not desire to take more of your 
valuable t^me. I have only to mention one point which has loomed 
large in thejast week. We have hearcT rumours — they may be quite 
incorrect — but youyp press, or a certain section of your press, nave 
not failed to ^remind us that there ma^ be something in that rumour, 
and that is that we may have to go ^back to India ^nd tell our 
peojJle that we have brought back just now merelv Provincial 
autonomy, and a Provincial autonomy which cannot \e proved to 
be Provincial autonomy. We have heard a good deal about it 
and I do not desire to repeat what was said in the Fededul Slrueture 
Committee, but I would sound a note of warning. There are men 
like myself who are determined to the end of their days to fight 
for the British connection, who have spent many, maiyr years of 
their lives in this country and who consiaer England as their second 
hom%. Do not place them in a po.sition in which they will be 
unable to fight. Do not wipe them out of the picture, in^the 
langujge of Sir Tej Bahadur f>apru, whatever yoiv do. If, Mr. 
Prime Mjnister, you make a mlstal^ at this critical juncture y<iu 
^ill wipe men like myself and a gj^d manyvf my friends out of 
ipublic life. We are not going to join the non-co-openation move; 
•ment, buiflyre will be no school of thought fb fehich we can belong. 

Wb are againjt non-cp«operatioiv We firmly Bflieve* it* is not to 
tile best interest of our country. Do not let the masses of tl;^ 
people believe that non-co-operdtien is thd only method ^of illling 
dib^ty ‘in Jodia. ^ If you do so you will not have a friendT^t S 
Indm, and whatsis more important you will ijipe out of exi^i^be 
fbose triends wjio have stood by the British^ connection all their 
lives and ave determined to do so to the hnd of their lives. 

It is in your hands to kee]j us with •you or to drive «8 away.* 'Tt, 
is ip the hands of your Parliament, and may Providence gfiide their 
footsteps aright during the nest week* If it doetf, India will be* 
ihe greatest asset in the Empire of the future'; if it does not^ the 
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Empire may go, along with India. ' It may be that Jndia will 
first 4o rack and min, but the Empire will follow. I §pund this 
note of warning as one educated in this countiy% and determine^ 
to support tjke British connection. 

^ l)r,*^Narendra Nath Luic.*®Hr. Prime Minister, I am gratcfuj 
‘co yrfii for giving me this opportunity of addressing a few w^'ords to 
thid Conference. A liea^Ty sense of responsibility rests on each one 
of us, and I hope that before we leave this country w'e shall be yi. 
a position to carry unimpaired the trust that has been reposed m 
us. The Province of Bengal, to which I belong, is at the present 
moment passing through a critical period. In addition to the 
economic distress which is ciramon to eveiy part of India, the 
outbreak of political crimes and the strong policy adopted by the 
Government nave produced an extremely tense atmosphere th|:ougli- 
out ,the Province. I yield to none in mv regard ‘for public peace, 
tr&nquillity and constitutional progress, Imt it is necessary to make 
a proper diagnosis of the evil. The problem of anarchism in 
Bengal is not so nrjcli a problem of the police as a problem of 
statesmanship. Thousands of young men in the Province, well- 
educated and belonging to respectable families, are chafing in acute 
disconient owaig to their inability ttt earn a decent living. Fnless 
we set up a Government responsible to the j)eople, with 'adecpiate 
financial resources, and able to push foiward a" vigorous polic y of 
economic re<.onst ruction, the proldeui of anarchic'al crime will not 
be attacked at the root. '* 

The policy of repression and reprisals, ordinamtes and ccnvic* 
tioiis without trial, involving not only the few that aicvguiltv but 
the*Mnhny ttiat are not, w’ill scarcely commend itself to the far- 
sighted statesmen who really desire to remove this evil from the 
countiy\ To my mind, the right remedy in order to stanij* out 
^terrorism to tp,ke w ith us the final outconm of our labours a 
full measure -of self-government. That would remove all giounds 
for discontent by laying the foundation of ec*onomic prosperity. 
It ii with the deepest conviction that I make this .statement, and I 
appeal to you to realise tlr? situation and to apply the l ight remedy 
tb what is undoubtedly a gratae distemper in our liody iiolitic. 

The absence of a c^ommunLl settlement is a regrettable feature 
-in our effocis to reach ..agreement on the problems before us. So far 
as Bengal ia,conQerned, our case ba.s been briefly but w'ell presented 
^by my esteemed colleague, Mr. Basu. I endorse every word of the 
ar^jmentst he has used against communal electorates. ** I do not 
Jjhifik it at all reasonable to * introduce a statutory communal 
majority in the Legislature for a maiority community, v^hich w»ould 
mein in effect the shaping of ever}' law and of all policy according 
to the terms that a particular community, as sudi responsible to 
• a section or thq. people on the basis of Religious fellowship, chooses 
, tb lay dowfi,. 

, Nor can I forget the large body of Nationalist Muslims in our 
Province who are not represented at this Conference and w’ho have- 
declared in favour of joint electorates. It should not be thought 



that I ai^ hostile to the j^rotection of the Muslijn minority. 1 
^bscribe to every item of the ftindamenial rights which seel t< 
profect the culture, language, script, education, profession, and 
grafttice of religion, and religious enjjov'nients, but? fannot, 
fistently with the principles of responsible government, snypoii 
the view ^hat there shall be in the Legislature iif Bengal a per- 
manent majority o4' members of a particular commun^v who would 
have tp account for their actions to a definite section of the popula- 
tion merely because they profess the same religious* faith. 

The Hindus, who are in a minority in BenggJ but do not Avant 
separate electorates, are all opposed lo any separate electorate for 
any coniniimity, religious or racial, far more for a community which 
constiUites a majority of the population. AssAVtning it were possible 
for me to accept? separate electomtes out of expediency, still I 
cannot support the provisions for a communal settlement drawn up 
by five Delegates f»f the Conference, because, among ot he/ reasons, 
it fails to allow any representation to such economic interests as 
commefce, landholders, labour, etc. 

In a separate memorandum*! have already shown why separate 
repieseniyticAi should be allowed to the landholders, iftid I am glad 
that this proposal ittis been generally approved. No less important 
is tlie representation of < oinmerce. The^first few decades of national 
development should pre-eminently be economic and ^^omulercial^ 
and it is essential that the interests and points of view of Indian 
comnferce and enterprise should be spetdally {)rovided for in the 
Legislaturus. A member returned from a general constituency 
cannot, in the present state of opinion and economic neveldpilfent 
in our country, be depended upon to press the views and require- 
ment of Indian commerce and industry on the notice of the Legis- 
lature. Bengal, which is industrialH’ and commercially i)ackwaid„ 
needs this special representation as an indispensable provision. 
All the kn(»wledge and experience of Bengal s commercial men 
must Ue brought to bear upon the future development of her ainn- 
mercial. enterprise, which a Nalhmal (i^vernnient •must make its 
syec-ial cluirge. 

• A reference to the provisfons relating to the five miyority com- 
munities dyajoses that in Bengal, apart fiom*tlfe statutofx' majority* 
of'ol per cent for ^^uslims, ti^e Hindus, with; a }lVo*pt)rti«n of 

per cejj4. of *the population, are to be given 36*5 per cent, of the* 
/epresentniien — that is to ^dth a nef)ative weighta^, within 
«vhiqh ai‘e {p be provided the seats for commerce, landlords, JuBoui*, 
etc.^ all ott a communal basis, while the Europeans, who constitute 
not*ev^ 0*1 pe^ cent, of the population, will Bave 10 per cent, of 
the seats. , 

I would now turn to the fymucial tftpect of Federatibn so fa*r as 
it affects Bengal. On this question I jjeel veiy* keenly — in^foet, the 
whole Delegation from Bengal feels likewise — and my esteeyied* 
Colleague, Sir Provash Chundep Hitter, who represented us ofU the 
Federal Structure Committee, tut is not here at^^present* has^lre^dy 
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submitted certain proposahi with our full autboriW an‘3 approTafr 
for your consideration* We are of opinion that dominion statue 
would be of poor avail to us if we did not get resources to 

p>%t'Our own^’house in order.. Bengal » which produces substantial 
wealth” is, in fact, the poorest in point of nation-building serfioea 
among all the provinceB^of India, with the exception of Bihar and 
Orissa. ^ 

We have already submitted a proposal for the transfer, of tne 
jute export duty to Bengal. The revenue from jute is wholly 
obtained from Bengal, and it has been a serious complaint df Bengal 
ever since the last financial settlement, that this duty should have 
benefited the Centre without any compensating advantages for 
Bengal and in fact at^the cost of her progress along all constructive 
lines. Just as excise on liquor, narcotics, and. drugs has been,, 
ufider the scheme of the Federal Finance sub-Committee, trans- 
ferred td the Provinces, while other excises’ have been retained for 
the Centre, the expert duty on jute can easily be made Provincial, 
retaining, if necessary, the other export duties for the Centre, 
without any grave injury to financial principles and administration. 

I am aware,,, of course.* that personal income-tax will, under the 
present scheme, be available for distribution to the Provinces by 
the Federal Authority, subject to certain contingencies. But this 
source of revenue cannot be relied upon to yield n substantial 
amount in the immediate future. It is for this reason that 7 am 
strongly in favour of finding for Bengal a more certain, immediate 
ind substantial source of revenue in addition to the proposals ^’hich 
hav^ already been made. I find that the only source 'of revenue 
which will satisfy all the requirements of the situation is the export 
iuty on jute. 

As regards commercial discrimination, I have already expressed 
my view^s in im meinoranduir\, copies of w^hich have been circulated. 

I have noted the Report of the Federal Structure Committee on this 
subject and I find that it is in some respects a distinct improvement 
upon the provisional clausv formulated last year. I, however, want 
to make myself clear on one Or two points. A reference to para- 
graph 18 of the Foutth Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
creates the; impression^ that India will be under the obligation to 
extend to the nationals of those parts of the British Empire which 
discriminate agaib'st Indians the same rightc and privileges which 
are extended to those parts of the Empire that do not. ■* I cannot 
suppprt this view. We should h«ve complete freedom! of action in 
respect^ of the policy to be followed in the future governing, our 
relations with such countries. Paragraph 18 of the Fourth Ileport 
of the Federal Struetpre Committee should he amended accordingly. 
,Then, agaii, in paragrafih 21, the remark is made that where a 
larger busii? ess ‘makes use of unfair competition, the general law 
should he sufficient to deal with it. I do not understand how. in. 
the absence of ^ny powers for special legislation, such unfair com- 
petiljon can be checked. Therefore is necessary that there should 
be s^me provision by means of whiph the large businw may be 
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prevented from exnploymg, or from haviiig tho opporttmjty to 
^employ, unfair methods that may hill a struggling Indian industFv. 
Af tn# same time, abuses of this provision should be iruarded 
*ag,ainst. 

Sir, I few words more and I have done. I hajre taken up yoifr 
time with the pi’gblems of Bengal, becadse they loosn large ifi my 
mind. I want to see a prosperous and contented Bengal, because 
X want to se# a prosperous and contented India. There cannot be 
a happy India with an unhappy Bengal. We have come^this grejft^ 
distance to win for India an honourable pluca in the comity^ of 
nations. On that there is, fortunaifely, no divergence of opinion. 
The British Government is bound by its pledges, and we have come 
here #10 see those pledges implemented inito a gieat Charter of 
Indinii Liberty,* bringing an era of peace, goodwill, and proj^re^s 
to a laud of three hundred and fifty millions of people. 

H.H. The Nawah of Bhopal : Mr. Prime ^Minister, I have hatl 
the piivilege of attending the Federal Structure Comniittee through- 
out its sittings, and have had full opportunity of expressing niy 
views on Various questions tinvjt have been discussed there. I there- 
fore do ,not* desire to take the lime of this Conferefice by making 
any comments on Hhe different Reports. This, w’ith your permis- 
sion, Mr, Prime Minister, will be doije in a brief manner by our 
pio^liancellor, His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. I will only 
say a few words and will confine my remarks to the general aspects 
of tlfe. problem. As the work of the Conference has proceeded fn)m 
day to dar I have become more and more convinced ^that the one 
solution of the t!Oin]»iex problems of India is the creation (ff an 
all-India Federal Constitution. If the integrity of India is to be 
achieved, if she is to have peace, if she is to be. in the w’ords of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, an India which will beaone sijigle wholes 
eacl^ part of which n^iy be {nitonornoiis and may ^njoy absolute 
independence within its borders regulated by proper jelations with 
the r§st, then an all-India Federation to my mind is the tmly 
solutiop. All of us who are reprosentinf the indi?»i# States at this 
Q^onferente wnll, I assure you, Sir* be prepared whenever call?d 
upon Avlioleheartedly to co-i)perat.e«to achieVe this object and to 
•compleH^ the work in a munneT which wuTl satisfac tion to thr 

^States, to ilMtivsh India, and to the country as a v^hol^ , 

* ^ ^ ^ * *0 • 

• You l«iiow,*Sir, as well as any of us that notwithstiuidiiig th«> 

Vnfortunata dissensions, rai^akis eveif failures nothitig can dim 
,tho steady ^flarne of India's legitimate desire to he an ef|ual,pa*rtn<>r 
in tlie British Commonwealth of Nations. Nobody has denied that 
the^re^lifiation of this desire must he subject tcf such re.servations as 
,may be ne^jessary in the ipterests of the* Iptfian Empife, May F 
therefore request to utilise this ojjportiiiiity to^riiig peacewwd* 
^ntentment to India? And^ou, Mr. Prime Minister, ar^^the best* 
jud^e to decide tvhat will really lea() to this. Proceeding on tha 
basis that the Central Government shbnld be, a Federation .all 
"India, embracing both the Indian States and British^ Indie, After 
mature adlibeiation the Indisdi States Delegation decidecj fast year 



^ support the Semand for responsibility at the Centre., We still 
adhere to that decision. r *i 

f We are,«fl£ri. Prime Minister, friends of the Empire. J^o argu- 
ments ire needed in support 6f this statement. As a friend oh lh]^ 
^EmjcTire I should like to say that in my judgment it would-be highly 
inadvisable, and if I may say so, even unfair to all of us/if by any 
chance decisions were taken which might be ji5 conflict witk t}ie 
^purpose for wl^ich this Conference was convened, or^be at vfwiance 
with the'^priuciples on which we have been working tlirougrhoiit I he 
year, both in India and in England. Therefore, vSir, in the liest 
interests of the Empire as a** whole and for the sake of knitting 
together more closely the ties of goodwill and afl’ection between 
Great Eritain and India, I beg you to formulate some scheme which 
will permit the continuance of the work, the foundations of which 
we‘i‘e so «ud trulv laid bv your famous dcndaration of January, 
,1931. . . ^ 

After all. Sir. tKe method of conference and of argument and 
reason is in my view the only satisfactory method of dealing with 
questions such as we liave been di^ipussiug loimd this Jable, and 
i feel that n^either England nor India can aftVud tf?» forego the 
opportunity presented to us by this Gonferemic of arriving at a 
satisfactoiT settlement of our problems. Any othet methofis of 
dealing witl/ these matters, or too wide a gap in the }»i ogress of our 
work may lead to further misunderstanding in India, u possibSlity 
which should be avoided if it is at all possible to do so. 

One word more, Mr. Prime Minister. We have learaecl to love 
*ind respect our friend, the friend of India, Lonl San key. No word 
jf appreciation, no tribute, can ever be too high for the great work 
he has been doing as Chairman of the Federal Structure Committee. 
'We want xiiiii as^'early as possible in our midst in India; w'e want 
him to continue to preside over our deliberations, to help us in 
solving our problems and completing our work. We hope, Mr. 
Prime Minister, that you will be pleased to accede to cuir v islies. 

^ The Maharaja of Darhhanm : Mr. Prime Minister, I tffke this 
Opportunity of weL*o»wng you in our midst again in the ptesidenlii?! 
chair of tW second Plenary Session of the Indian Pound Table 
Conference'. It must tiiidoubtedly be a matter of just pride to you, 
Sir, a?nd it is a ?^tter of joy to nie and tp^all nssembled here, .to 
*nnd that you, a veteran politician and the admitted lea.der of the 
British naVion, are here to preside cvei;,and guide ariglif the epoch- 
making, deliberations of this epoch-making assembly for framing 
the future destinies of India. We have never cloubteil that you 
were actuated by sincerity of purpose in setting yourself Jo vhat 
task. It was with mingled feelings of jpy and pride th^^t I watched 
from day tp d^y the events on the political horizon in England, 

' your part in the general election, your energy, your determination, 
and. above all, your foresight and unprecedented victory. The 
natton has realised that yoii can be safely trusted to give a correct 
l^adp md ws! have seen for ourselvei how you have undertaken that 
glorious tnsk. * ’ 
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I lare ^aiit all this to asaare you, Sir, that I depend on joil/ 
as so maa^ here do, to solve the problems coufroulftiig Britain* and 
bidia gnd to let India have a full share at the psychological momeift 
in tne history of* our struggle to raise her to her full stature in the 
Spmity of the nations of the world as«n integral part*ol the«Brlttsh 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The task is di^cult, but not for you 1 am sure, t That it Is a 
c<implicated one will be admitted on all hands, but that cauuot be 
helped in vievf of the different shades of opinion to^ be entertained 
and respected, the different classes and communities to l^e^irovided* 
witJj adequate safeguards and guarantees in the evolution of the 
new constitution of India. 

The idea that an adequate protection ^for safeguarding the 
interests of the vMjrious impoi tant classes or coin uiiini ties or interests 
as I prefer to call them, would lead to an undesirable fraguienta^ipu 
of the nationalistic ideal does not wholly commend itself te me, for 
if any one important coinjXDneut pari or entity is not cared for the 
constnv'tion may be defective. TTlie landlorJ class, to which I 
have tbe honour to belong, have the largest and most im[)ortaut* 
interests at stake in British Imlia, and they should he adequately 
prewSei've(\ atfd safeguarded. * 

This is th|f class whic h is free fnnn any communal bias or tinge 
so far as their common interests in princijjle are cojiferned. Tbe 
landlords of all the rroviuces in India claim their lineage from 
ancient houses, who have held laiids for ages past. The grants of 
land to us |iave been made either in recognition of military services 
rendered to tlm State or for some other potent reasoff. and these 
grants have to be respected and their integrity has to be inaintained* 
111 fiiiure in any m*\v scheme for the tToveriiiuent of India. Our 
previous history is that of unalloyed* loyalty to tli^ Crown, and we 
have, whenever occasion preseiued* itself! lielped for maintenance" 
of laW and order. \\e*liiive always respected the pledges expected 
of us and we trust the pledges given to us will l)e eijuallv respet;ted 
by the British Goverument. A^mrt fiw this we Jipvo, none the 
* less, doTio oiir little l;)it for progress mid development of the Indiati 
idition. During the avui our cla.<s ^canie foward and helped the 
•Govei|ii]yent with imui and money to the fullest extent of oui^ 
I'apacity.* ,TJie landlords have always, ly tlibif active c()-operatiou 
in •more ways than on|*# helped ^o cany on tlie* 5 dmiliisfrati*ui of 
tliV rrovim*es to which they lielong, in pariii ular and als<i in gene-* 
ral. For all these considerailiofls rf'ombin^d, I do want lo impress 
^>11 Prime Minister, and on my brother Delegates as well*, 

thaf the lundlord* class form.s a special class with peculiar pi’oblems 
of its awn — apajt from the common problems of public weal — and 
fts such desM'ves special repuBseutatioii in aliy^nW scheiiiiPof govern- 
ment. This class should also have ap electorate ffud^a quota ^f. 
seats in the Central as well lis the Provincial Legislntuaes. com- ' 
meifsurate with our interests. It wilPnot do for ns to seek entiy 
jnto the Legislatures thi-ough^ the general constituencies aJftiie 
evidently, for more reasons than one and I am gratified to ^eeAlint 
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Lord Chancellor and his Committee have recpmmended the 
retention of out sjMcial representation. We desire it fpr the pre- 
Wvation of our rights and for the preservation of our class as a 
whcje and p^not in any way be blamed for it. We d<t not, by 
putting forward our claims, \7ant to enrich ourselves at the co^t of 
*^othe*‘s, or impfde in any way the march of our country towards 
progress, leading to full nationhood, but we cannot allow 'ihe rights 
and privileges of our class to be ignored or encrliached upon. 

This brings me to the implications underlying the Permanent 
'Settlement. Sanads granted to us under the Peraianent Settlement 
should be regarded as solemn pledges and their binding nature «and 
sanctity should not be minimised. Any attempt to disregard these 
or to nullify their value by the imposition of fresh taxes on agri- 
cultural incomes will«be deemed nothing shoii: of a breach of faith. 
These sanads ought to be regarded as charters of our fundamental 
ri'grits and should be respected and safeguarded as such. 

In regard to the question of Legislatures I should like to impress 
upon you the necessity of havii'g Upper Houses in the Centre as 
also in the Provinces where the different interests should be 
adequately represented. A Second Chamlier is necessary in that 
it does exercise n salutary check on the impetuosity ,of the Lower 
House in many matters and in many ways. , It is all the more 
necessary for a balanced use of power, and, unless there is a check 
oi a chastening factor, power stands in danger of being abused. 

I shall not take up more of your time, Sir, and would finish by 
briefly adverting to one more point. The tendency of Indian 
Legislature^ has of late been to dabble with problems of social 
.refbrni adversely affecting the religious ideas and traditions of the 
Hindu community at large. Religious matters or social reform 
should not be allowed to come within the purview of Legislatures. 
These quifstions should not be allowed to <ome before the Legisla- 
tures but shotild be left alone to the leaders of the community or 
to the care of time and the advance of society in the line of reform 
by itself. Any such step is regarded as unauthorised and wounds 
the feelings of those w-ho hold their religions traditions ip sacred 
Esteem. The policy of iiou-inierference in all such matters ought, 
therefore, to be strJctly adhe'-ed to and to constitute one of the 
fundamental privileges of the Hindu societv. Thank you again. 
Mr. Chairm^an. ^ 

'{The Conjerencc adjourned at t-10 p.w. and resumed at 2-30 n.w.) 

Mr, Fazl-uUHuq : Mr. Prime Minister, Sir, I will .not pretend 
to make any attempt to discuss the whole field of activities of the 
Round Table Conference, but at the present moment I will confine 
my remarks to a ve^ brief statement of the Muslim ca-je in Bengal 
and Assam. In doing so I propose to avoid arguments as much as 
possible, and to allow facts to speak ffir themselves. I thought that 
the Clerk of the Weather mflst either be an Indian or that he fnust 
be'-ig profound sympathy with Indian aspirations. Except for one 
or twQ occasional breaks, you have enjoyed ever since tne Indian 
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Delegates set foot in tliis country a spell of glorious weather, ^hich 
^emiStii us of all the glories of an English summer. It 6eem&, 
•Sir, that the celestial powers are co-operating with. you in trykiff to 
^Toive a suitable constitution for India. 

Sir, 1 do not, in what I am going to aay, wish lo raise any^coa- 
troversial issues. •! will try to aToid heat as much afi possible, and 
ilt nij own way throw some light on the very difficult problems con- 
fronting you and the Government. 

I have heard it said that the Muslim claim fijr a majority repre- 
sentation in the Punjab and Ben^l w'ould lead to a statutory 
majority for a particular community, a result vrhich would be 
fundamentally opposed to all conceptions of ^sponsible government. 
To those who advance that argunient I w'ould only say that the 
implications of any contention of that character would simply ibean 
that India is not a godd field for the introduction of repi^sentative 
institutions at all. If you w’il^ look at the distribution of the^ 
populfKiou of the various communities in the Provinces, you w'ill 
find that, except for the Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims are in ft 
liopeless m^iority in six out *01 the eight Provincq^, the Muslim 
j>ropoitien in the population never going beyond twenty per cent, 
and ill one or two cases coming so low down as four or five per cent. 
If responsible government is introduced into India^ the various 
Leg*islatures would only be creatures of Statute, and yon would 
find .that in all the Provinces one particular community, whatever 
your system of electorate may be, will be in a dominant position 
over the i^est. If adult franchise is introduced, I expect the 
population ratio will be reflected on the electoral rolls. I would 
ask jiiy friends to consider whether, in a Province in w^hich the 
^fiislims are, for instance, only three per cent, in the population, 
without any reservation of their interest of anyliind, it would bd 
possible for even a siitj^fle Mussalman to find a seat in the elected 
Legislature. 

If* that be the position, anif if it ist argued tluit it is opposed 
to all ^y^teiiis of representative government to grant a statutory 
fiiajority to any community in anv Provincj®, then the argument 
» simplv .means that India is not fit for responsible government 
•because by introducing responsible goverfifccfht you aJe, 'whether 
y(tu wish it or^not, iu^six of the^ight Provincesf placing •one*parti- 
ctilar community in a very dominant position for all time. T^'ow• 
iSir, we the Muslims know«vei^ ivell thift responsible {government 
• for JLndia means that our Hindu friends will have seventeen diilliiigs 
in ^he pound. "We do not grudge them the seventeen shillings; 
all that we waijt is that in the three shillingj that remain we and 
•the other cammunities will be allowed to* hgve our proper share. , 

Now, Sir, so far as the qugstion of electorates is contemed P'will 
no^at this moment say much with regard to the merits of ‘demerits 
of separate electorates. I wish to remind those of my friends ^^hd 
•still wish to raise the question that so far las the Muslima ai'o 
concerned* we ^consider that tWs privilege of separate %lectetafes is 
rery safely entrenched behind promises and dbclarationv of Prime 
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' itiniSters, of Secretaries of State, rejjeated time after, time bj 
Vioerovs and Goreriiors of Proyiates, long before tl»w j$f anj^ 
prcvmse of aajr kind for responsible government in India. 

Tiiese separate electonifes Lave got a history. They r^ly 
enable the Muslims and others to get opportunities for cooperating 
with the other coniiiiunilies in advancing the coiumon interests of 
the country as a whole. As a matter of fart tliese ew(f^ 

iorates ut'f hein^ acted upon in daily life, \\ heii yoii^ Sir, want a 
' particular p'roiij) of Delegates in tiis Conference to expra^s tlieir 
news you leave it^to them to^ select their own re])resentatives. I 
consider that a kind of separate electorate. Suppose you want 
twenty speakers. Yo*a do not ask the Delegation as a wdiole to 
select those tw’enty speakers. You ask the Muslims to select cine or 
tw-Q,* the Depressed Classes to select their representatives, and so 
on, and I submit Sir, that that is the principle of separate elec- 
itoiates, being acted upon in the ordinaiy affairs of daily life. My 
friend, Dr. Xarendra Nath Law,*speaking this morning, was very 
Ktuoh against separate electorates, but when he finished his speech 
he put in a particular plea for representatives of landlords and the 
mercantile clSsses. What are those electorates except separate 
electorates? You lake u number of persons ovning property, not 
the whole Ifo^dy of them, but only a certain proportioti who pay a 
certain amount towaids Ooverninent revenue. You class tjiem 
apart from the rest of tlie people and you agree that they should 
be placed on a separate register and select tlieir own rejiresentafives. 

Is not that 9 separate electorate? 

Dr, Narendra yath Loir : Dut not on religious lines. 


Mr. FazhuUHvq : Then we come to the question of ecotfOinic 
•divisions. <il failvto see how {here can be a difference of view as 
regards the trtatineui of economic questional between any bodv of 
persons residing in a particular country. I’here may be difference.s 
on points of religion, but there cai;not be any difference in points 
of view so far as economic points are coiirerned. I may remjnd my 
frWnd, Dr. Narendra Natli Law, that I am in entii‘p jigreenient. 
with him on the plea he puff forward regarding better financial 
trreatment f,Br Benga] jhan has been received in the pust.^ I say 
that there.ouj-ht tg^be separate electorates, but on econoinifr que.stio,ns' 
anything which involves financial &ssistance'ili order <0 get properly 
on the patl^ of constitutional progres*?, Hindus, Muj^ims, Christians 
all Indian-s inhabiting a Provinck, oug'nt with one accord to speak 
with onfe mind. t ‘ 

t • 

Therefore, Sir, 'if there is no necessity for leaving separate 
electorates i;n the basis pf Teligion, there js .still less justification for. 
harigg separate^ electorates mainly on considerations of finance, 
‘and othej;, considerations of that kind^ 

* friend has said that so far as Bengal is concerned there is a 

• Muslims whom he calls thn Nationalist Muslims who are - 

i?-\T *^^^'**T ^ electorates. I ^ have heard that expression 

# Nationalist Muslims used, and T, for one. wish to testtfv that 



to me that expression is absolutely meaninj^less. Every Muslim ft 
a Nationalist; there cannot be a division of Muslims* ix^tc 
T^atidhalists and non-Nationalists, any more than thej' can be 
•divided into tall or short and fat or Jean. I considei*#'^ Natioii|lis1 
'Muslims ** is as much a meaningless tern as would be ‘‘ Plotestanl 
Catholic#/* I therefore refuse to heliev^ that so iar as Beifhal 
concerned there i% any body of persons who can be caMed Nationalist 
Muslims ill the sense that their views with regard to the system oi 
electorates are esseutiallr different from ours. , 

Thef'e aie certain jiersons in I know, who are in favour 

of joint electorates, but my friend convenientW' forgets that that 
group of persons liave stipulated tnat, if separate electorates are 
replaced by joint electorates, the Miissulniiiim of Bengal shall have 
representation tP the full extent of their population ratio. If 
representation to the full extent of the population ratio is g^ven 
to the Mussulmans uf#Bengal, then personally, so far asil am con- 
cerned — I do not speak on behalf of the Muslim Delegation at all--| 

I woWd accept joint electorates for Bengal, nut only provided the 
full quota is given to me on a ]>opulatiou basis. I do not think mji’ 
friend, 1)1*. Karendra Nath I«aw. will accept that |K>sition. 

Con^nder for a moment the case of Bengal. I do not at all ask 
that the B^igal Mussulmans should be given any protection of 
that kind, but what 1 do ask i< that the Bengal MiinBiilmaus, who 
coiiTstitute more than filly per cent, of the population, should have 
sutlh*lent o]»port unities given to tliem to take their proper share in 
the activijies of the count rv. 

AVliat is at the present moment the condition of aftaffs in 
Bengal? There are twenty-eight districts, in thirteen of which the 
Muslims are in a iiiajoritv; in three the two communities are in 4 ^ 
pos:ition of equality, more or less, and in twelve district suthe Hindis 
cougtiluie an overw'he\^iiing majority, • 

Tlieu there is another i»<u'nt with regard to the distribution ijf the 
popufation which must not be i'orgotte% Our flipdu brethren are 
most itunierous in urban areas, aud#in those parts of the rural #rias 
Vlieie tfiev are in a minority thev tend fr#«congr€»gate in certain 
portioiy^ of the districts. The resiilt is that if there no reserva- 
• tion of aqy^kind loj* the Muslim c<immuiiitf%*aiid therff is an open 
election on*a com moji, electoral^ roll, mir Hindft frJl?nds will not 
(July capture The seats in the twelve districts where they are in % 
'majority, hut also in the thret*wjiere are on an etjuality with 
the^ Miislyus, with the result that the Muslims will not b^ able •to 
secure the proportionate ratio to which they are entitled on the 
balis populu^tion. • 

' This, a|j*ain, is on the tissuniption tliat the Hii^dus^Snd MussuU 
mans are equally competut^to fake •part in election# with ^quah 
re|ources and powers of organisation.^ In actual pry ct ice!^* however, 
there are factors which tend to discount the Muslim posiiioi^ an3 
whic^h must not be forgotten. cThe Mussalmaii% of Bengal at pi;eseni 
are mo8% agriculturists, pool, illiterate, disorgauised^nd nfnftle to 
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appre,9iate the Talue of a vote or the necessity of combining together 
fot the purpose of sending representatives to the Legislature to 
lepresent their views. ‘ 

When all tlbese factors are 'taken into consideration, it will«be* 
e'/ident that although the Mussulmans may constitute, on an 
average, a majority in numbers, they will not he able in “an o|>en 
election on an equal electoral roll to secure the Jiosition to which 
they are entitled in view of their preponderance in the population. 
A formula whicll will not take account of exceptional circumstances 
'but is based on an ^vernge majority of the population is as nl’uch an 
absurdity as a plan to construct a doorway whose dimensions are 
determined on the basis of the average height and bulk of mankind. 
You cannot do that; y^iu must fake info account the various factors 
which come into play, and having done that, and having faced the 
facts as they are, you will at once see that under present conditions 
the Mussulmans do not gel, even in Bengal, that opjiortunity to 
which they think they are entitled. All that I plead for, Sir, is 
that we should be given opportunities to take our pro]>er shore in 
the administration of the affairs of our country and to be partners 
with the other ^sections of the comniuAih* in the civic and adminis- 
trative life of the Province. * 

If Swaraj really intends this message for all. I sii binit that the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India demands 
that the participation of Indians of all classes in the work of adrdin- 
istration should be so arranged that all the communities may have 
equal opportunities to show liow' much they are prepared to contri- 
bute, to the (^.ommon good. If the situation needs adjustment in 
certain matters, that adjustment should be made. You need not 
depend merely on theories in order to decide whether a particular 
course should be taken or not. .My friend, Dr. Moonje, in the note 
fliat he has circulated, has referred to the opinion of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain condemning the system of separUte electorates as bting 
opposed to the principle of responsible government. 1 wonder if 
Sir Austen Chamberlain bas come across two such incongruous 
spucimens of humanity as IK'. Moonje and myself — professing 
different religions, worshipping^ different Gods. ' 

, A Memhfr : The same God. 

Mr. Fa^zl-vl-Hycf : No, it cannot be the same God. • My God is 
i^or sepiarate electo'/ates ; his God ifif for joint' electorates. So far a.« 
my God is /'^ncerned, he for separate electorates. Dr.**Moonje’8- 
Gpd ic all for joint electorates. Differing in manners, in customs, 
perhaps ^in food, what is more, we have been placed by out religions 
into such watertight compartments that I)r. Moonje’ s and my 
children will never incter-i^arry with one another. JIas Sir Austen 
Chamberlain taHon nott of these conditions? I submit, Sir, that 
^ou should deal with India not as it shquld be but as it is, remember- 
ing alwai^s that if there is f.iiy possibility of removing some* of 
the pbstacles to future development every attempt should be made 
to he^e those obstacles^ removed. It is not statesmanship to shut 
your e/tra to 'obstacles if they do exist';. Suppose I wish ^ go out. 
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<on a jouriy^y, aud I find that it is raining, it is pouring, 1 certainly 
t^ike a^ raincoat and an umbrella rather than sit down at the door 
nnd*try*by means of astronomical calculations to find out what is 
fhe ijause of the rain or whether the i^iu is opportuilel*dir no^. *1^ is 
^ne thing to find out caxises ; it is another thing to take note the^ 
efiects wmch those causes produce* At the preseuf moment i^dia 
is in such a condiMou that, most unfortunalel)'', it is fmpossibie for 
tne vayiouB communities to take that broad view regarding the main 
interests of the country as a w'hole which one would have ^expected, 
in such d critical period in the iiistory ot tl/e eounlry. We, Sir. the 
Delegates to this Conference, whether^ we are lepAseiitatives or not, 
at least all of us have had the advantage of an education which, 

I may say, has been to a large exieJit very liberal. Many t'f us 
have liad the addijtioiial advantage that we have had a liberal educa- 
tion in India supplemented by a liberal education in Eiiglaiyl. 
And, after all, w^hat is it that we have achieved as thecesult of 
our tw^o years’ labour in this Conference? TW Bound Table Con- 
ference* has not been without its fessons. It has on the one hand 
dispelled the vile calumny that the British Parliament w*ants ttw 
put obstacles ill the way of Imliun constitutional advance. There 
is not a .sinj^le Delegate here wlio can sav that he*lias not been 
deeply impressed 1^* the fervour, the aitlour, the single-minded 
devotion of tBe attemjit that has been made, under m<jst unfavour- 
able •circumstances, in order to help us to solve our ow^ difficulties 
and to render our task of constitution-making easy and smooth. 
But iiher two years’ labour what is it that we have recorded? You 
have read ^t out this morning, Sir. We have placed before the 
whole civilised world the record of our dismal failure to adjust%ii'« 
difierences. If we, educated and cultured people, who have been 
select^ with some care by the Government of India to come here 
and discuss and try to arrive at a common agreenisnt regarding the* 
futmp constitution of (^r country, could not get rid of our com- 
munal bias and could not take a broad vision of the future, what 
do yot* expect of the illiterate masses in India to w'hom religioti is 
everything, superstition is one of the mafnsprings <Jf •whose action, 
apd who ^laturully cannot be .expected to take that tolerant an^ 
catholic view which you might nalMrally ex&ct from a bodv of 
educated men ? * ‘ ‘ 

.It is no u5e saying Dyit there is not an actual ojmmtinafl problem 
in* India. ^ Ihe problem is there and it lias been reflected in tlie* 
i^^ork of the.Ilouud Table Oipifwe^ce ever*since we set foot in this 
iJierefore that instead of trving to deceive oiirsMv^ 
and To deemve th^ world that there is no communal trouble in India 
It i^mych better to take note of the fact that f(fr at least some time 
to (^me thi^conBition of things is bound U) reffiain, and#neanwhile 
it should be our earnest enaeavour, }>v wliafever mif^ans niav b^ in 
our power, so to adjust the pa#h of polTtical advance that Oibse who 
aremt the present moment su8[»icious ot one another may learn that 
true p^riotism really transcends all coftimnnal, considerations. •To 
oarn tha^in order to afiect thfi greatest possible good fdr oyrV>wn 
oounny, Vte hfip^e got to recogiflse tbe fact that it is only by “mutual 



toleration, trust and goodwill tliat we can put forward all our 
eiforts in order to aekieTe wkat we think to be best in th^ interests 
ol our country. 

Now', Sir, I will not wastd’your time by goinn through all4he 
argu&ents that have been advanced for the case of Muslim represen- 
tation in Bengal, but I very briefly refer to one or two memo- 
randa which have been circulated and which contain certapi 
observations which I think require careful consideration. 

I refer, Sir, in the first instance to a note circulated by my 
esteemed friend and leader, Mr. Basu, which has been endorsed bj' 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law word for word, as he has told us at this 
Conference. Mr. Bas^: says that the Hindus were given by the 
Lucknow Pact as much as sixty per cent, representation in the 
Behgal Legislature, out of consideration to their superior education, 
culture and the contributions that they have made to the general 
'advancement of the Province. Now, Sir, iii the year 191G when 
this Pact was completed I happened to have the privilege oP being 
in the Congress and the Muslim League and I took a not insigni- 
ficant part iiifbringing about that Lu'cknow Pact. I know that the 
reason which actuated us in consenting to that extra weightage to 
the Hindu community in Bengal was not the consideration that 
they were entitled to it by any of the reasons to which reference 
has*^ been made by Mr. Basu, but by reason of the fact that at that 
particular moment, owing to certain causes to which I need not 
refer, the Muslim world was in a feriiient, and the Indian Mussul- 
man*' in particular, out of spite for the Government, wanted to 
come into some sort of agreement with the Hindu coiuraunity to 
put forward a demand for the political advance of the country. 
'I find that my remarks on this^ point have caused a certain amount 
of meiTinient; but I am not drawling on my imagination, as will 
be apparent from the fact that the GovernTnent of Bengal in its 
Despatch on the proporsals for constitutional reform have themselves 
made certain remarks from which T will make a very short quota- 
tion : — 


Thp annulment of the Partition of Bengal and the unset- 
tling of that settled fact on the 12th Decemher, 19jl, had 
shaken the faith of the Muslims in the jiledges and promises 
of British sJatesnien. The (liibious aftitude ‘and policy of 
England during the Turko-ItaHan and Balkan Wars had' also 
distracted and disturbed the Muslim mind. This drove the 
younger men of the Muslim League into the arms of the Con- 
gress, and, resoldtioiis passed by the League in 1913 bear un- 
mi stakpMf traced of Congress influence. TheiCcame the Great 
War, in wich Turkey wa.s ranged on the side of the enemies 
of tl^e £nipire, and this* sorely t*ied and strained the loyalty 
of thej Muslims. Advanftige was taken of this by Mr. Gaiidhi. 
who Ajj^^uently developed it into what he styled as the 
wong ' and some Muslims were led to accept the 
Padt : but in ideality the Lucknow Pact gave*' thd* Muslims^ 
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uothiilg ^ubstautial. Bv a clever gesture *of peace 
^o^fbvJll 

i L(Jf)e that this gesture will he forthcoiuiug in the Huuutt TaUle 
Ccmfereijc^ on the present occasion, 

— the Congress politician succeeded in securing the 
acquiescentre of a handful of young and inexperienced politi- 
cian^ of the Muslim League to the relegation or the Muslims to 
the position of a minority in every Province India, including 
the Provinces of Bengal and Punkah, where they constituted a 
majority. Disillusionment followed soon ^ and the Muslims of 
Bengal and Punjab bitter!}* rue the Pacrf to this day.” 

• 

‘This, Sir, is what tlie Government of Bengal l;as said about “the 
Lucknow Pact. I think the less said about that Lucknow Tl\act the 
better. Responsible leaders amoi^st the Hindus themselves have 
Tepudi^ed the Pact and >o far as Muslinis are c-oiicerned every 
Muslim leader of any importance has sime then seen that this' 
Ihict resulfejl in grave injusttee to Muslims in the^ Punjab and 
Bengal, and they have lejnidiated it. I would refer also to what 
Mr. Das did in Bengal, admitting the position that Muslims should 
have sixty per cent, in the Bengal Leg-islature. That^is known as 
the Mengal Pact, although it wa'i thrown overhoard by tJie Congress 
at a ^subsecjueut session. The fact remains that even in Bengal 
under certain conditions the Muslims wanted a certain amount of 
extra advalitage given them to bring them up to the •level.ol^the 
other communities and enable them to take a proper share in the* 
political actiA'ities of the country. !Now Mr. Ba.su has remarked 
that tlie Government of India .'iuppoi;ted this Pact. As a matter of, 
fact that Government did nothing of the kind. "The Government* 
of Jadia protested strongly again.st the inju.^tice done to Bengal 
and Sir William Vincent appended a separate note, strongly 
criticising the ]>roportion j»r(»po.s#d in the^Pact for Bengal Muslfms. 
Mr. Baft'll ha.s said that recent elect i(^is in Bengal hhi? shown that^a 
majority Vf electors rejiresented on local bo^jes have consisted of 
^ Muslims, and lie argues that without a sejiarate electorate, if 
•Muslim.* are allowed to vote freely on a fommon register, the}* 
would he alife to secure p proper representation. ,irhaUargumGnt to 
hfy mind^ involves an* obvious fallacy. His staTement is n* inis^ 
Te’presentaf^pn of the ren^itios of the* situation. Well, what 
.happened as a matter of fact is that in 27 local bodies out^ of 8^. 
Muslims v?ere aljle to secure a certain majority, but they are still 
in !i imnority in the rest of the local bodies. ftThe Government of 
Jlengai refys t8 this argument at page 92 ol^ its Despatch on the 
proposals for constitntionaf reform 

“ A reference has been iunde*to the district boar<? elect ions 
in Bengal, particularly East Bengal; but while example* 
has been cited from Eaailern Bengal, nothing h^ beem^^aid 
of Weafern Bengal, hn the fonner, Muslim fopukftiftn is 
on an average 70 to 80 per cent., and fhat is why Muslims* 
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are returned in lar^^ numbers. But what about Wwitent 
wliere conditions are just the reverse? 0£ ii refer- 
,ence^fb ''Appendix Q gf the Government of Bengal’s J>ubt- 
cation entitled, ' Resolution Reviewing the Reports on the 
Working of District Boards in Bengal, during the year 
1928-!^ it will be seen that out of 15< districts that com- 
prise East Bengal, the percentage of Muslim mem^rs *‘of 
district' boards is over 50 per cent, in 11 only; wheroas out 
of 11 districts in West Bengal, the percentage of Muslim 
members iTaries between 4 per cent, and 23 per cent, in eight 
of them. The percentage of total Muslim members of 
district boardj^ taking both East and West Bengal, is only 
40-8 per cent. It must be remembered jhat tbese figures 
include members who have been appointed by Government 
te adjust the communal balance. Almost the same per- 
centage will be found in the local boards, and in the union 
boards it is still less. From this it will be apparent that, 
even taking the perpon derating Muslim population of East 
Bengal with that of West Bengal, Muslims scar cely have a 
fair chance of being returned in adequate numbers through 
joint electorates.” 

Now, Sir, tliat being the position, I submit that it is not fair to us 
to say that the Muslims have got such a position in Bengal that 
separate electorates for them, even temporarily » cannot be consider- 
ed to be a necessity. 

Mr. Basu has also refer red to the fact that separate electorates 
have lead to the formation in the Bengal Legislative Council of 
communal parties. This is the unkindest cut of all, because this is 
absolutely untruo. I say ivith the utmost emphasis that, although 
the Mussulmans have been enjoying these,. separate electorates for 
twenty years, they have never utilised these separate electorates 
to further their selfish ends or to advance communal interests. At 
the present moinent in Bengal, as Mr. Basu himself must be w'ell 
d'ware, the biggest group, the Praja Party, consists cf a large 
number of Hindus and Mussulmans oji a basis which has nothing 
whatever tu do with communal considerations. 

Then tMn Basu says that commanal electorates lead-^to commupa! 
strife. This is exactly what thdy do not lio. If 'you ^have com- 
munal elaotorates, the roter and ,« candidate belong t# the sam? 
community and there is no necessity to appeal to communal 
passions. On the other hand, if you have a joint electorate it is 
likely that the candidates themselves will appeal to commv.nal 
passions and thereby# give rise t^ communal strife.- As a matter of 
fact, only the other daV at a place called Howrah, in Bengal, at a 
municipal Section the Wters actuallyicame to blows and broke each 
other’s heads on account of communal disturbance. „ 

% am afitiid I have take^ too much of your time already, and I 
sliaP .now . conclude my remarldi with one or two general 
observations. Englishmen have beefi brought up in an kfinosphere 
of representative institiitions. They are partial to their own system 
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of government, and consider it is almost the counsel of perfection. 
They fore deem it their duty to bestow the henents of this 
system on other people and especially qn the people afndia^ Bist 
I ^binit, Sir, that this duty, which is more or Jess of a sentimental 
character, cnust be subordinate to the higher of ]iee|>ijg 

inviolate the pledge* given to Indians by the Queen's Ploclamation, 
whfch has been, repeated by successive Sovereigns. The Queen's 
Proclamation granted to every one in India, to everj^ British 
subject, the security of his political rights and privileges. * 

Whatever step you may take in India you cannot ignore the fact 
that every subject of His Majesty there, whether he comes for- 
ward to state his views or not, reposes confid^ce in you that you 
will do* nothing which will imperil his political existence. If 
there is a conflict between these two duties, I submit most respe£t« 
fully that the duty enjoined on you by the solemn pledges t)f your 
Sovereigns ought to prevail* and therefore I spbmit to you that 
you shoilid never forget the fact thit in the constitutional reforms 
which you are going to introduce into India, you must not imperil 
the well-beiflg of those inarticalate masses w^hose interests have 
always been jmur most sacred charge. 

Before coiicjuding, I wish to refer to the observations made by 
Sir A. P. Patro in the «*ourse of his remarks this morning. 1 
entirely agree wuth him that you can make and you should make a 
beginning bv conferring provincial autonomy on the Provinces, 
even under tiie present Government of India Act. If you wait for 
the time to come when you can have responsibility at fhe Ceuiie 
as well, you may have to wait for years and years. 

The* Lord Chancellor has said that we have collected the 
materials and that possibly we may have made outpa plaik f or our 
future^actions. I do not.think we have been able to collect all the 
matennls yet. It will take some time even to collect the materials; 
it will t*ke some time to fill in the details in the plan you are goiug 
make,^nd one does not know how many^years it 'vs'ill take before 
yoy can finally build the structure; b!lt, under the Government of 
India Act, even as it stands, with neaessary aA^ndments, you can. 

means of transferring subjects, have complete 4*roviiicial 
autonomy at tiie present moment. That would* be, something like 
a gpod advance •tow'ard# Ithe ultimate goal that \vt have m view. 

I Jbelieve tUht if Provincial autonomy is introduced here and now. 
at the preseift moment, it 'wfll give the various communities, an 
o|)portunity •of coming together for common action, and I believe 
that J;his common "action and common endeavour will generate, in 
the minfls of those who are working for the gommon good, that 
n!uch needeif goodwill whith will dissip*ato the |ttmefphere of 
•t>oinmunalism which at the present moment seems to pievail oto!* 
Iudi§. • •’ 

Then, Sir, I agree with my friend, Dr. Narendra Nath Lavs — 
v^th many of whose other observations I could not agree — tjat- 
Bengal shofild he treated mucll more generously in th8 matter pf* 
finances than she has been in the past. L am reminded of the , 
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^ stary of a sni^ll boy who was asked when he was bpra. He aaid 
* I do not Jmow when I was born; all that I know* is t)ia^ have 
a stfijnjother So far as Bengal is foacerned, we ij|ve 
always received most stepntotherly treatnient, both at the iauds 
of^the Oorerjpment of India and, unforiunately, at t^e hancts of 
the Governuient here. ^ Those who are responsihle for the adjust’ 
went of Rnances seem to forget that, with the largest poualation 
of any Province in India, Bengal has been left with tae most 
sleinlen resources to carry on the work of even ordinary adminis- 
tration. It is |io use conferring res|K>iisibiIity on the people of 
Bengal, or granting us Prcvinoial autonomy /if you do not give 
us the funds with which to carry on our work for political advance- 
ment. You take a?'ay four crores every year ns a tax gn jute, 
but you leave it to the Government of Bengal to take all possible 
measures for the improvement of jute, and for looking after the 
health of the cultivators, to take such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to get as much out of jutt^ as may be po.ssible. I Rubinit that 
this arrangement is neither just nor fair. ** 

I will not take uj) your time by going into details, luit I 
entirely agiv'e with everything that lias been said by Sir IVovasli 
Chunder Mitter and by Dr. Xarendra Xnth liaw this morning, 
that in the matter of bnancial treatment Bengal should be treated 
more genefously than she has been in the past. 

As regards the electorates themselves, I would only wish to say 
that it is my considered opinion, .shared 1)y all the Muslims of 
Bengal w|^o have at all considered that matter, that the various 
>pt»cial electorates that now exist ought to go. Theie, in Bengal, 
w’e have got, for instance, seats given to the Marwari Association, 
the landlords, traders, moneylenders and the like. A handful 
of Marwari geetlemen living in Calcutta have a right to send a 
representative to the Bengal Legislative^ Council. People object 
to separate electorates for Mujilims, but have not a word to ‘say as 
legards the separate electorates for Marwari foreigners in Calcutta. 
Then there -is the As.sfAuation of Moneylenders, which. does not 
'contain on its roll one single Muslim member. Two hundred jjnd 
thirteen of them Have the ]aivilege. of returning one member to 
the Legij^ature, whereas in the general electorate I have got a 
constituency of. twenty-oue thousand voters. That»is not only 'a 
disparity, but it is rank injustice on the* peoplen to foist on.tbe 
electorate a special representation of that kind. I Submit, Sw', 
,tb{vf all these special electorates must be made to disappear. 

As regards the landlords, they certainly desepe re)^reseiit&tioil, ^ 
but that will he found, as we have pointed out in the luemorundnin, 
in the cpmmunal *.]Uota that has been assigned to^ tbe‘ various 
co|nmunities. • Sir, P submit lastly that our Hindu friends have 
got nothiilj? to fear if the Mussulmans get a slight majority in the’ 
Legislature. At the present moment they have got the antire 
administration in their haiads ; in the public services they are in an 
cvfjrwhelming number. To take an average, it works out at ahotit 
ninety per* cent. ; after all, evtjn supposing the Mulflims were 
fiftv or ftftv-one ner cent, in the Ijefrislature. what have our Hindu 



friends to fear?* Sir, I submit tbet, so far as this particular matter 
is concerned, our friends should come forward with a generous' 
gesture, egiTe the Mussulmans a chance to see that they have got 
friends in the other communities and, that they wilit b? givtii aa 
equal Opportunity to work measures for the common good. , 
Prime Minister, I wish now to say a f«r words ref aiding tke 
Muslim case in Assam. In the memorandum of agreement which 
we diave submitted, we hare suggested that the Muslims in Assam 
should have representation to the extent of thirtv-ftve pe^* cent, 
of the whole Legislature. 3Iv friend 3fr. Barooah, in a 
memorandum circulated to the Minoyties Comnfittee has taken 
exception to this, on the ground that the Muslims in Assam consti- 
tute only thirty-two per cent, of the population* and are not there- 
fore entitled to thirty-two per cent, in the itegislature. Assum- 
ing, even, that the facts were as stated by Mr. Barooah, theta 
could have been nothing incongruous if the Assam Muslims had 
got a slight weightage of only three per cent. TJje Congress resolu- 
tion (*ouqpdes to the Muslims of Asfam reseivatiou of seats on the 
population basis with weiglitage in the form of the right to contest 
additional s«uits. ^Mr. Abdul Mgtin Chaudhrv. who i ejjie^euts the 
Mussulmans (if the entire Pi’oviiice of Assam in the*Legislative 
Assembly, has been guessing for forty per cent, of seats for the 
Mussulmans ii» the Assam Council. The Provime of Assam con- 
sists of two distinct areas, the electoral aiea and the HiTl Districts 
or Backward Tracts, wliit‘U have not got tlie right to elect repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature. In the electoral or enfranchised area 
the Mussulniaus form thirty-five ]>er cent, of the popiii^ttiun^ and 
the demand of the Mussulmans of Assam for forty ])er cent. *of 
seats in the Assam (’ouncil is consistent witli the Congress Resolu- 
tion of •reservation oji populaiion basis with weightage which has 
been conceded to the Mussulmans of* Assam. Mu Baro»>;»h has 
raised the ({uestion of transfer of Sylhet District to Bengal. On 
this (jflestion tlie Muslim opinion in Assam is emphaiic and un- 
e(]uivocjy. The Mussulmans of As>am are strongly opposed to the 
suggested re-distribution of terriftnies, aj^it will retluc'e the pro- 
^)oriion o1‘ yu? Mussulmans in the Province from thirty-five to less 
tha*n twenty per ccuit. Besqles, if •self-deteTtnination Las any 
meaning. «Sylhet (*annot he transferred to against t^ie wishes 

of the inhabitivds of the district who are prepondertyinglx' Jfuslim. 

^tr Pailamji GinwaJfP^ Mr. Prime Alinister, I iftteiid lt> conTiue 
my observations to one or two qf the rnai^v ]>roblems which the 
Conference bhs been investigll ting tor the last year or more.* I, 
pfopose, firs<*of all, to deal briefly with only one aspect of whsPt are 
described as’safegifards, and then with the futurn military budget. 

If time ^Jermits, !• shall say a few word.s about tke future |)rocedure 
which this Conference might adopt. , ^ , 

• On the question of safegn%rds. perhaps it is just fls jrell to 
remember that all of us have got into wrong habits of mind, and. 
as my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, pointed out. there are obsetf- 
sihna' on both sides of the llouset But I would *put it rather tWs 
way : saf^tjfuardd have been demanded by one side and safejfuards ' 
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Slave been retuaed by the other because, as I have J^ uid, we 
have got into a wrong frame of mind. We are looSiag at tbe 
<;onstituti(>ii as it stands to-day and we have not BuBcienihrrmlmd 
hcrtr the constitytion would loot if eome omv jf itio 

re^rnis about which you have been talking; are intvoiuced. * I 
jiged not reiuf^id the fipuse that the constitution that wa are word- 
ing at presin t in India, especialh at the Centre, is a constitution 
which cimtes irresponsihilitjr both on ihe part of , the Ooveninj^nt 
. fuui ojj the jf art of the Opmsitiou, Here there is a Government 
in a perpetual minority, aiuf an OppOiiition in a perpetual majority. 
The result of that is that there is suspifion — continuous suspicion — 
on ilie part of the Opposition; and it must be so. Eyen in this 
country, supposing* there was an Opposition which saw no chance 
uf Oifice within anV' measurable period of time, would yoi: expect 
any sense of responsibility from such an Opposition P — not that 
there ii much even to-day at times. But if, as in India, the 
Opposition is always in opposition, well, it is its business to oppose 
and it opposes. TVom that yon are apt to imagine that ^dien this 
. Opposition coines into power it will behave in precijjeiv the same 

way. . " 

N(»w if that is the idea underlying i>olitica} ach^ance, then I 
have nothing to say; but if we suppose that some real responsibility 
will be transferred and that the 0])position when' it coines into 
power will be responsible for the ordinary discharge of the func- 
tions of Oovernment, then I do not see why there should be so 
mucli emphasis laid on whot are now regarded as safeguards. We 
-on this side refuse to give these safeguards in the form demanded 
l»y some because we still imagine that the (lovernment would 
remain what it is like to-day. We forget that the Government 
would be constituted on a different footing, and that the safeguards 
that weiare noi^ refusing ought to be the safeguards which we for 
our own prdtection ought to agree to, and in our own interests 
So far we have had no real concrete proposals as regards these 
saieguards, and it is imjjossible .to judge what is really a«*ked for 
.and what is’ really refused; but I submit, Sir, that wlien you do, 
come eventually tp define these safeguards more pre^^isely they 
must fulfil three conditiods. First, the safeguards must be 
adequate.' They munt be adequate for all purposes whi<*h we ca^i 
foresee. SreconSly — and this is much more important — ^they must 
be practical, ft is no use aimiilg at safeguards which really cause 
irritation without serving any practical purpose. Tiastly, they 
' must, be consistent with the constitution w^hich we have in mind. 

You cannot have safeguards which destroy, so to say, the spirit 
of the constitution which you are about to introduce. Any^safe- 
guards proposed which do not fulfil all these three* cxinditioiis should 
be summarily rejected. 

Now , Sir, I do not wist to go into all the safeguards. I wish 
to touch only on those safeguards which I consider necessary iit the 
interests of India .and of ’those safeguards I only wish to refer to 
,tli6se whicA might affect the credit of India. Though I see the 
MahaW in ^^ont of me, I am thorb'ughly impenitent ofi one point. 
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I have not ^et been reconciled to his philosophy, which meansp 
rebellion agaiftst all material civilisation. I am one of those who 
beliete thfiKsthe political advancement of any country— i^ ^oes not 
matti^r what country it is — does not depend so much on the kind 
of consfitution it may possess, as upon the improveipeut of ite 
material resources. Of course, a state of society is conc^vable in* 
which one has few mants, either as regards food or as regards 
•clothmg, but having regard to the good of the country as a u^ole, 

I maintai/l that it is hjr improvement in the material*condi 4 ions 
of India that we have to look for its advancement in |ill directions, 
including political advancement. For (Jiat purpose what is the 
essential requisite.*^ Money, more money, and still more money. 

It is true that we have a population of three Jiundred and fifty 
million p(ft»ple, and if it was all mobilised we might be able to do. 
without machinery or capital, but human labour alone cannot 
supply the needs of the country. We cannot improve the condi- 
tions of our labour, and raise the standards of ou» life merely by 
mobilising #ur labour. Wc want capital for that purpose. So far 
*as I am concerned, I will get the capital the country requires from 
any source wliich may be availiibte to me, and under amy condi- 
tions — any )eascfliable conditions — which the lender may impose 
upon me. It is not for*<lie man w*ho wants money to impose condi- 
tions upon the mafti who w ishes to lend it. Even this great country, 
with a limits resources, had recently a veiT hitter lesson on that 
point. It could not find all the money that it wanted unless it 
submitted to the conditions w^bich the creditor thought he ought 
to impose upoi* the country. If you want somebody else’ raowe^ 
you have to satisfy him as regards the security that he is prmiared 
to accept. It is no good your saying to him that you are offering 
to him scfmething wliich is better than Jho security for which he 
is asking. Ton have to satisfy him that the securfty ^whiJh he 
w'ants is a good one, and <vi no other condition will the creditor 
j)art witfi his money. 

Now, lido nof look on these safeguards in 41*01111601 ion.i^ith credit 
at^all as safeguards which are imposed «ipon us. These are safe- 
guards which % am willing to offer to mv creditor. have borrow'ed 
his money and I mean to repay it, anJ t want to assure him that, 
wlidjever hrfjipens, his money is safe in my haftde. That how 
I look^on this question of safeguards. It is not a q^sticfti df the 
Secref^iry of State "or PnrKament or ‘anybody else dictating to us 
wdiat we slioulrl give. It is our jduhy to offer to our creditor, who; 
ever be may be,* the assurance that his money is safe in our bands, 
not ‘only becaifse we^ ought to respect his rights as they exist at 
jiresent,® but in order that we mav induce him here^hfter to lend us 
Ills money hn the sjfme favourabie terms as beforl?. 

At the present moment, wdiat security^ has the creSiton got in* 
Inflia? I do not wush to enter Hito any ^constitutional disoiA'sion 
on tliia^oini at nil. I look upon it purely as a matter of business. 
The creditor just now knows that he has a charge upon th^, 
revenues of India for his debt, but H mere charge will not natisiiy tf 
prudent credifbr unless he has aflio the means of»enforcmgtit in 
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^me way or another. As I say, I do not wis^ to go into the 
Government of India Act on tllis point at all, but me creditor 
has believed up to now that there is some power som^h^e* the 
' dxe^cise W which will protect his rights and ensure that suffioient 
provision would be made under all circumstances to meet his claims. 
There are^tlfese two things ; first, he has a charge upomthe revenues 
of India, and secondly he knows that there^ is some power some- 
where — ^and he does not care where it is — ^which would oe exetcised 
if there w'ac any difiiculty in securing to him his claims.' 

Now, I do^ not say that it is necessary that at the present 
moment we should consider what securities we should give him at 
all; what 1 say is that he must be assured that his security is in 
no way changed Uy the transfer of responsibility from the present 
Government to the future Government of India. It may be that 
1 bther means may he devised by which the creditor may be satisfied, 
but ue must be perfectly sure that he is satisfied that Lis position 
under the future Government of India will be no worse than it 
has been until now. c 

It has been suggested that this is to put the creditor in the posi- 
tion of a mortgagee in possession. If that is the lygal effect, then 
80 far as I am concerned it will not disturb my peace of mind at 
all; for so long as I owe him money he must l»ave his remedy 
against me. Therefore, in whatever constitution you may devise 
provision must be made that the rights of the creditors of India 
are properly secured. 

Of course, I am arguing on the assumption, whicl^^is not denied, 
that we are not going to get Dominion Status at one step. It is 
admitted, I think, by all sides except the Malvatmaji and tliose who 
agree with him that there is a traiisitional stage during which 
some provision has to be made to see that neitlier the machinery of 
GovernmeBt breaks down nor the credit of India suffers in any 
way; but so long as there is this transitional period I do not see 
Iiow we can escape some of these safeguards. 

Now, Sir, I wish to deal w’iih the military budget. I have 
followed with very close attention the tlelilieratioiis ol* the Federal 
Structure Comiuittee — this’ year at any rate, though I have not 
been a member of "t — and the discu.s.sion8 wddch bave turned upon 
this question.% It is generally agreed that so long as India is in 
need of the Jiritish .\rniy thfe control the Army must rcjuaiu 
with the Governor-General, and the discussion has proceedeA on 
the question by whom the Minister should be appointed and what 
his position ought to 1>e, or whether he should he an Indian or 
whether he should he a non-Indian. That, to my mind, is a small 
matter compared cto the question of some contrrd over the military 
budget. The onlyMiscussion on this point that tooK place, at any 
rate .whilst I attended the meetings of the Federal Structure Cori- 
mittee, was that the miUtary budget should l>e put on what may 
cbriefly be described as the contract basis — ^that is to say^ a certain 
oi money shoiild 1)6 handed over to the military authorities 
during a certain period, and that periodically tl^at amount should 
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be revised. Jfow, 1 submit, Sir, that that is verv bad finance. If 
you»han4 jver a certain sum of money to anyI>ody — ^it does not 
matter* who it is; it may he your son. "to whom you aie«giving 
fixdjl allowance — there is no guarantee* that the money woulS be 
properly spent or that there would be any economy in-expenditui^. 
A man who ^as got a fixed sum of money given to him by anothef 
takej good care that lie spends the whole of the money. ZCot only 
that, but he may enter, during the subsistence of t}Le contract, 
into cfommitments of such a nature t)iat when the time conifes for 
revising his allowance the position may be such that you may have 
not only to agree to the sum formerly allowed Imt you may have to 
increase it. That, you would agree, has many disadvantages. 

In the first place, as 1 have said, it would not lead to any 
economy; hut that Is small as compared to another disadvantage 
which I siiall presently^ mention. That is that it will not 
familiarise the Assembly with military expenditure. Any man 
who lias been in charge of tlie smallest departnfent will tell you 
that unless he is in frequent and constant touch with the money 
tlial is spent ^hy that department, he learns little about the work 
of the departu)^?nt. Of all experts T believe military Experts are 
the biggest tyrants. ,There is no getting away from the militaiy 
expert. Kven 4his great (Toverniueut here is ridden by experts, 
miTitarv and otlier. Hut the military expert is the one individual 
who has to he constantly kept under check, especially as regards 
expenditure. If the Asscmhiy or any part of it has got no grip 
at all on this question, the time will never come wben^you will 
cease to say tiint the Assemhly had no experience as regards AVnl^’ 
management and military expenditure, and therefore that it would 
not he syfe to transfer military control to the Assembly, 

Now. Sir. personally, 1 would have* been willing^ that Wie pre- 
sent system liad reinaiutMj, under which the military ^mdget, is, 
of coiu*e, in so many words, not subject to the debate of the 
Assembl;^ hut is brought under deliate. Lord Reading wiK 
remember that when he was Viceroy a resolution wa!^ adopted by 
Ae ^\sseiiildy. It was unanimously adopted, excluding the official 
luomhers; every European member ali>(i suppor^hd the resolution, 
th«t, undee* the discretionary powers that th^ (iovernoi^General 
haTl under the* Statute, for the period of one yeaj th^ iiiilitaiy 
bud^^t miglit be,sul)niit4^d to delwte. Lord ReaSug, the fol*e- 
mo^t lawyer* of liis country of his time, w|ia not so sure of his 
• law, and is sflid to have takrti legal advice. He was told tlmt 
thftuglb aVcording to the letter of the constitution that was possible, 
•it wonjld not ’be cotfsi stent with the spirit of the ^'onstitution, and 
therefore •even thcrf modest request of tryinjf tl;e Assembly for a 
yeai- was not gtanted, • 

• Therefore it is no use i#y suggesting ^hat that should ‘be done; 
on boyi sides of the House there would be opposition, beeaufe that 
would imply power in the Oovernor-Gejjeral to restore rejected 
grants, and I am not making tliat.proposnl. But"I shall make o^ 
piMiposal. and th^t is this: thabyou must have, as you^ave^how 
to-day in connection with civil expenditure,. a standing Finance 



S^ommittee in charge of military expenditure before which the 
budget must be placed by the Military Minister and thd Military 
^Departmai^^ That budget must be scrutinised — in cameta if ♦you 
like; if you we afraid some injury may be done to the public 
interest bv rdisclosure. In camera if you like, but r that budget 
inust be j^aced before this Finance Committee and scrutinised and 
an ap^al must lie to the Governor-General if there is no agree- 
ment l^tween the Standing Finance Committee and the military 
authCi’ities when the budget is being considered. That would at 
any rate give a part of the Assembly the opportunity of studying 
military expenditure and familiarising itself with Army 
management. 

Further, I womd have another Committee, corresponding to the 
public Accounts Committee which we have in connection with civil 
expei^diture, solely in charge of military, expenditure, so that there 
is at least a post-mortem on expenditure— I do not know whether 
it does much good — hut an 5 how it enables the Assembly to see 
whether the money has been properly spent. 

And I would further suggest — I do not kuovr whether our 
constituti(?Q will provide for it — that there must^ be an Appro- 
priation Bill as regards the military expenditure, which would give 
the whole House some opportunity of raising a debate on questions 
with whfeh it may be competent to deal. ^ 

I would now make a few suggestions as regards future pro- 
cedure, It has been said that this Conference lias been a failure 
because 7'eally it has not been able to come to agreeiiient on many 
of the points. My submission to you, Sir, is that that is not a 
correct statement of the case. In a Conference such as this con- 
sisting of a hundred odd members you cannot possibly arrive at 
agreements on controversial points. You can only gather jjeneral 
impression^ on different aspects of the problems under discussion. 
You cannot come to any conclusions, much Jess to any agreement 
Until you are at grips w4th the actual question. It is rather a 
pity that at some earlier stj^ge, small committees were not appoint- 
ed to go into important controversial questions. I hope it is- not 
too late even now for some of these important questions to be 
transmitted to sqiall committees, the members of which sit romid 
a small table and within reachable distance pf one •another, so that 
iinportant issues such as these may be •discussed and conclusions 
arrived at. I go further. * 

I maintain that this Conference should not be dissolved and I 
will tell you why. In the Federal Structure Committee thfere was 
a pood deal of discussion from another point of view, hut the 
pomt cif view I wish, to place before you is this : that however 
^uch you may agree in this Committee, whatever measure of 
agreofueUt there may be \m certain pokits, that will not avail yc^u 
unless there is agreement when the whole picture is befrre us, 
jwhen we see the constitution in black and white. It is only then 
^at it will he possible for people to express an opinion about* it, 
and to aj^ee or to disagree. I submit, Sir, that this ‘Conference — 
or another Conference if you wish to call one — should be here when 
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tUIkt tii^Fe couk68« for unless agreement is reached at that stage it 
will lead us jaowhere. We should be precisely where* we are no'W. 
Th^efore it is of far greater importance that a future Conference 
should* be donvened^ in this form or any other, at which the whole 
coifStitption can be considered in its naore or less final* state,* and* 
when we are really in a position to express an opinion. 

In the meanwhil^ I would make one suggestion. II there 
beeik no unanimity on many questions there is one, I think, on 
which there has been unanimity. That is as regards t|je Depressed 
Classes, th^ removal of untouchabilitj*. I do not believe thaf there 
is any one in this House who will not agree that •this great blot 
on Indian civilisation should be removed as soon as possible. 
Even if this Conference fails on other points, and I hope that it 
will not, if it succeeds in devising soinething»by which this un- 
touchability can bcf removed, it will have done good wwk. My 
suggestion is that this Conference must give expression to the* 
opinion that swift and clear action should be taken, by Statute if 
rietressary, to remove untouchabilitj. I say *‘d)y Statute for 
this reasfti ! There have been declarations in statutes, in pro- 
clamations and elsewhere, where you have said that 3 *ou will not 
interfere with Hie social customs hr religious customs of ihe people, 
and therefore I think^that no Indian Legislature can deal with a 
question like and for that purpose it may be advisable to 

consider whether a Statute should not be passed. But before such 
a Statute could be passed a commission of enquiry should be set 
up in order to see how far by legislation it is possible to remove 
untouchabilitv. As regards religion^ I say nothing, but as regards 
other aspects*of uiitoiicliability the commission of enquify for. the 
whole of India should be charged with the duty of determining 
how far. and in what directions by legislation this untouchabilitv 
can be removed, I say that we are all agreed on this that this 
must J)e removed and shall be removed, and it is fbr jo^»*Sir, to 
make tfie proposal, because, as you may find that no Indian 
Legislature really can deal amply with the question until you have 
removed Hlie bar which lies in the •way of !^dian legislation. The 
eofmcr this thing is accomplished the^ better it will* fie from all , 
points of vibw. One great difficulty which h^A b^®^ in our way 
in the solution of the minorities problem has been the question 
ofiJthe Depressed Classes, and you wdll have gon® a,long wa> towards 
remoying that ^difficulty when you have taken steps to^ do away 
withp this evjl of*untouotiability aifd to improve the condition of 
th^ Depressed, Classes. 

< 

• 3fr. Girii Mr. Prime Minister, I am speaking to-day on. the 
work of the Round Table Conference on behalf of the Indian Labour 
Delegatiovi. I ba^e followed the proceedings qr the last Session 
as*weil as this one with great care and attfen^on. but I^gret to 
^v that it is not clear to^e nor to mjj colleagues b'hak stage ef* 
deliberation or decision we ha-^e reached at the present moment. 
The proposals of His Majesty's Government are not before us, and 
wa Have had no indication whatsoever as to their nature, beyopfl 
disquieting* Reports as to the policy that is going to he pigvutd’ 
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hereafter, We kre left to sueculate for oujselves, aniJ to draw such 
inferences as we can from the work of the rarious suh-Committees, 

Preceding on the assumption that this is the final, f"es?ioii of 
the Conference, we are bound to say that its results must be written 
•dbw^ larj^iy as a failui*;?. The original intention underlyang 
tl^e plan of this Conference, as was stated by Lord Ir^vip as Viceroy 
i^i July ofyast year, to arrive at the greatest possible measure 
of agreement on the constitutional questions relating to India^aud 
to foiinulate proposals based on such agreeiueut lor presentation 
to Parliament. \Ve cannot help feeling that there has been a 
radical departure from that course at this Session of the Conference. 
Comparatively ^ minor issues have been given undue prominence, 
whilst vital matters relating to the establishment of full respoii- 
sible government fqr all India have been forced through hurried 
discussion devoid of all sense of realily. It :s a matter of deep 
^disappointment to us that the Government’vS views on some of these 
issues were not placed before the sub-Comiuittees, and that no 
attempt was made at an agreement in line with the general 
consensus of opinion. ' 

We who represent here the workers of India have a special 
point of vjew which has been urged at the ditTerert stages of the 
work of the sub-Committees. Tlie failure to arrive at a settlement 
of the minorities problem amongst ourselves is ijo doubt unfor- 
tunate. W® cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe that this 
should be regarded as an iusupei-able obstacle in the way of India's 
political progress. In the first place, tliis problem would not have 
attained the magnitude it has done if this Conference had been 
representetive in adequate measure of the workers nbd masses of 
India. Perhaps it is natural that in this gorgeous setting, with the 
voices of the capitalist classes dominant, attention should have 
been cjoncentrated on the distribution of seats in the Legislatures 
and powers to' the public services amongst the luemhers of the 
various religions to the prejudice of the •needs of the starving and 
illiterate masses. Secondly, on the failure of the Minorities sub- 
Cbmmittee to settle all outstauduig points, the opportimify should 
have been taken, in our view, without further loss of time by th' 
Government, for a prompt decision. The < laims of ’the variousi 
minorities have been beioi’e us for detailed consideration, and 
it should have been an easy matter tor the Government to Hy 
down the priiiciples of a decision just to all comj^riied. Such a 
course would Hfetve enabled our Conference to complete its woHv at 
this veiy Session. Ev«n at this late stage we venture to think that 
it is not too late to adopt this procedure in order to avert failure. 
Otherwise the charge is likely to be made that the Government, 
by evading its p?8ponsibilities in the matter, contributed tn no 
small measure tovjardf^ the breakdown of this Conference. 

Ill ouf opinion tEe proper division of a community for electoral 
purpojses "should be on the basis of fllt*cupation rather than ot 
religion or race. Differences based on thesa latter considerhtions 
have little relation to tht^ questions that come up normally before 
•thjp Legislatures. So far as thcr* wwkers of India are^ concerned. 
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i-ve httvei to tho \e»i of our ability, made tbeir positioji clear in 
our etaiemeuc submitted at the last meeting of the Minorities sub- 
<3oiiiinitt€i6.^ If our suggestion is not adopted, and special consti- 
tuencies as demanded by other classes (economic or reiiJfJbus). ai^i 
creifted, the workers should have special constituencies of tl*eir 
own with sesds reserved in the Ijegislature in ^ccordande with thefr 
population. * 

lyive also* asked for a declaration of fundamental riglits 
to be incorporated in the constitution. In view, however, the 
insistauce of certain sections on a system of separate electorates 
based on religion or class, we feel that provision sliobld be made in 
tlie Constitution whereby no person, of whatever faith or religion, 
would be compelled to vote for. or seek the sjjlfrage of members 
of his o\^ii faith or jieligion unless he is prepared to deny himself 
the right of exercising his francliise. • 

We feel that such a c^ass of persons would represent the best 
mind of India. It is absolutely necessary to make that provision, 
not only i? the interests of the country as a whole, but particularly 
of the integrity and healthy growth of the workers’ movement. 
They are woixys first and workels last, and we shall rtgard it as 
ti great misfortune, if^woikers are to be forced, for the purpose of 
asserting their civic and political right>s, into religious and sectarian 
divisions. 

We are in a small minority at this Conference and may not be 
able to secure acceptance for our propostil for elections to the 
Legislature f^om occupational, instead of territorial constituencies. 
But at least we must be allowed to protect the solidarity of*tbe 
workers, so that, as tliey grow in influence and strength, the divi- 
sions of' parties in India may develop on economic lines. 

Mr. Joshi raised an important i|uestion in this Session* of the 
Federal* Structure sulvCoinmittee in regard to bringing labour 
legislation under the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature, 
without •depriving the Provincial Legislatures of cuucurrei^t 
l^jwers, and also vesting the power t^ratfl'v international labour 
conventions ftn behalf of tlie whole of Lidia in the federal authori- 
ties. Tliougli no coucliision has yet bec^i reached^u the Committee, 
it*y8 some*consolatioii to us that its importai^t^e^ has bee\i recog- 
nised, and it w*ili come up for further consideratipn g later 
stage. We must* re-aflirm our view that unless tte?se points jfre 
coDPt^eded, the interests of workers, will not Ige ensured in the new 
constitution anil the Federatioli wil> not be of any use to them. 
W*e must also repeat that witlioiit adult .suffrage, there can b? no 
real s%lf-gOTeVninenl for the masses of India, because we hold that 
self-goveninient is* an instrument priinarilv for# the uplift of the 
xna*sses and ncff for the benefft of a privilege<> few. 

* Our general view is that ii^the new* Legislatures, evei’y. class 
and eterv interest must be ade([uately /epresented. From this it 
fo^ows that we cannot support the* nrfticiple pf weiglitage, o# 
reserving spats in excess of the population ratio, whe^er i\ 
for any parficulftr class or for flie Indian States. We stancl for 
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a democratic system of OoTernment, througli wiioily ^elected Lei^ia- 
latures both from British Indiaa Provinces and from the Indian 
States. The democratic principle and the nature of' fes^nsible 
g governn^pi^in India will be watered down if we permit non:(inavioni 
from the States and concede, in addition, more seats than they are 
entitled to pn the basis of population. ^ 

^ With ^regard to the composition and poUers proposed fo/ the 
Federal Legislature, we favour a single-chamber Legislature, 
because we regard a bi-cameral system, especially one in which 
both Houses have equal powers, as a needless impediment to pro- 

f ress. There* would be less objection to the establishment of an 
Tpper Chamber having only a suspensory veto upon the legislative 
proposals of the Lower Chaml^r. fiut as the Beport of the 
Federal Structure Committee now stands, we cannot accept the pro- 
posal for a bi-cameral legislature, with the two Houses having 
jpractically equal powers. • 

Nor, again, can we see the advantage, from the workers* stand- 
point, of a Federation for ail-India, unless the Federal Govern- 
ment has the authority and the power to levy, by means of direct 
taxation if necessary, the funds- it may require for carrying out 
all its obligations. 

We are not, indeed] against a federal form of government. But 
our concern is to see that it is truly representative of all the people 
of India, from British India as well as from the Indian States, and 
does not consist merely of the wealthier classes and the nominees 
of the Princes. Moreover, a federation would be satisfactory only 
when all the constituent parts are willing to make equal sacrifices. 
But in the plan proposed by the Federal Structure sub-Committee, 
the Indian States do not appear to us to make those s^icrifices, 
either in respect of powers or of finance. 

On the other hand, they seem to benefit at the cost of British 
India. Also we would like to state that, in our opinion, ft would 
be wrong to insert any provision in the constitution which would 
prevent the Government in India in the future from holding oi 
resuming, for the use of the community, all the natural resources oi 
the country, or ev;en make it difficult for the Government to do so. 

Ther® is one other matter to which I must refer in passing. 
The Burma Bound Table Conference has no representatives op it oi 
Indian lahour' iii Burma. Whether Btiirma decides in favour oi 
separation and has a constitution framed accordingly or not, cth< 
problems relating to Indian labour; both resident and immigrant 
must receive proper consideration, as the Boyal C'ommiscrioii oi 
Labour has pointed out in its Beport. I hope that it may ptill b« 
possible to make good that omission. 

We 'do pot kn(/;v at present wKat are the intentions of th< 

' Government regarding the future. , If they are still contemplating 
notwithstanding the warnings of Delegates representing almas 
every section, the intraduction of partial reforms without ai 
ipamediate grant of Central respoosihility , we feel that the country 
as a whole, will be plunged into a general movement of disconten 
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and agitation/ resulting in widespread upheayal. Wise statesman*- 
ship would prevent, bjr conceding what has long been oTerdue lo 
Incna,, 8ift(^ a catastrophe, 

VTh^ present economic crisis in Indiai is acute beyodcf a parallel* 
and the plight of the worhers, whether industrial or ^agricultural, 
is desperated So long as the political problem is not^ solved, 
serious attempt is ].a)8sible for tackling the grave economic and 
sociAl problems ponfronting them. Any delay, therefore, in the 
grant of*full responsibility to India, in "a manner that will ensure 
the proper* representation of the workers in the Legislatures, will 
provoke reactions which will be disastfous to the •cause of peace 
and ordered progress. 

Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain: Mr. Priinei*Miuister, you have 
called this Confereace to-day, in order to receive the Third and 
Fourth Reports of the Federal Structure Committee and the Secon*d» 
Report of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whofe field 
of the work of the Conference. I capnot, Sir, but own to a feeling 
of shame %nd humiliation when on receiving the Minorities Report 
1 find that the basic fabric of the future constitution of India, the 
communal qifestion* remains unsftlved. But I hope thtj: you, Sir, 
anil th*i distinguished statesmen sitting to your left (Lord Sankey) 
and right (Sir Samuel Hoare) will bear me out when I say that 
though it may l)e our misfortune — the misfortune of the Muslims — 
it is net our fault that the communal question remains unsettled. 
Our efforts to arrive at a solution of the problem have been earnest 
and consistent, and if we have failed it is not because there has been 
any unwillingness on our part to agree to any reasonable ssttlemei^t. 

Now, Sir, I am obliged to you for permitting me, the sole 
representative in this Conference of the Muslims of the United 
Provinces sitting in the Legislative Coulicil of that IVovince, to say 
a few* words as to our attitude towards the great problem of the 
politloiA advancement of India. Hailing as I do from a Province 
in which the Muslim population forms only 15 per cent, of the total, 
you wilUaLso perhaps expect me say wdiiit view th<j Aluslims of 
}ndia, paftirularly of the minority Provinces, take with regard to ‘ 
thelFuture of India. 

• Sir, when you wound up the proceedings of, the last C'opfereiice 
yob were pleased to nay : — 

* p ^ 

“ How, Ve have gone as far as we can go at this moment. 
You haye to go back to J^dm: we hav# to go back to our ow^n 
public opinion. You have spoKen liere subject to reconsi<iefa- ' 
tion, Rubject,to the reaction which your public opinion will 
•shgw to your work; we, Government arW Parliamentary 
represei^tatit^es alike, have spoken in ^be Same and we 
must also listen to reactions.'* 

T^wai in this light, with this message of hope, Sir, that wVweiit 
b^k to India in order to find out wliat the innermost mind of thp 
community was with regard to tjie future political advancem^t. 
of the country. 



^ Sir, unfortunately no one will doubt that the differences between 
the tuo majoi* communities of India are somewhat deep-rQpted and 
{ige-lonff. No one who has taken any share in the se/tlemeni of 
tfibs^ diffSi^ncest at least ior the political advancement of. In^Sia 
diy^iug the last two or three years, can avoid feeling humiliated 
at the I'epeated failure of these attempts. Obviously' there is no 
one who cfn step- in to bring about ** voluntary ” peace betw'een 
the two communities, but the least that can lie expectefl pf tliose, 
who, like myself, confess to humiliation liy the recent fiasco is 
that they should desist from attempts to keep the wounds raw. It 
is in this spirit that I m^ke reference to this painful incident. 
For India, sore tried, gored almost to death, wants aii era of peace 
for its advancement in all branches of life, political, economic and 
social. But the question of peace is involved witli the question of 
the adjustment of relatioiiR between the various communities of 
India. Until such time that these relations arc adjusted theie 
can be no peace. Once tlitse are adjusted, and the political ambi- 
tion of one community agaiu'jt another gives way to the larger 
and border considerations of nationalism, India will be on the A\ay 
to the status which should be her own. 

Some of the utterances of responsible statesmen in India, and 
some of their activities also serve as a sappers' apd miners’ con- 
tingent foy the onslaught of Bolshevism in India. Willingly or 
unwillingly, these activities have done a lot of harm to my com- 
innuity as a whole. It is the Muslim that mostly sulYers in the 
uo-reiit campaign. Since this campaign was started six Mtislinis 
have lost their lives in the Allahabad distri(-t and one in the 
Fiitelipur district of iny Province. It is the Muslim who mostly 
suffers in communal riots, where carnage, murder, looting anil the 
rape of w’omeii and children all take place, I am sure Mahatma 
Gauclhi*will be- distressed to hear, under the slogan of ihe Congress, 
“ Mahatma Gandhi Kijai ”. ' 

^ 1 therefore appeal both to the Congress and to the Government 
to taVe such measures as will make the recurrence of these inhuman 
ebullitions impossible. I appeal to the Congress in particular, if 
it does not desire 'an aggravation of the economic dimculties, and 
is at all anxious tcj^ avert a practically certain outbreak of coia- 
munal strife, not’ to resort to ami conduct a campaign of cii^il 
disobedience. 

It is because there is suspicijii,, and deep-rooted suspicion, ' in 
the minds of both communities against one another, and events 
which have happened since 1923, when the seyond instalment of 
the Reforms began to bear fruit, and their implications came' to he 
appreciated, have confirmed that suspicion in tiie Muslim minds, 
.that the* j^lui-lims insist on statutory safeguard of their position. 
Tbe f^yndhs, historical Delhi’i'esobTtioii, passed by Muslims of all 
political parties, some of Vhem even belonging ^o the Congi*(iss,^s 
the minimum Muslim charter. Without the acceptance of its 
dolnands Muslim existence in tke country is jeopardised. With 
these* demands fully met, demociacy in its truest f«t*m will be 



usleredlfl. Wiiliout these demands no constitution wbich can be 
devised will l)e acceptable to the 3fuslims of India. « 

0u^h« i6th Deceniberj lU’lO, the J^ord Chancellor, Lord Sankey. 
whqse name we shall ever cherish with the greatest ioncjjiifss in oi^i 
hearts throughout India, in presenting 'the interim lleport of t he 
Federal Stnjcture sub-Coniniittee asked us to look at, that picture 
(Morier’s painting of^George II on horsebael^, and said^hat so fa* 
we l»d been looking at the horse on the picture, l)ut we will soon be 
presented* with a (%3inplete picture, an<l then our assistance would be 
wanted. I .say that that completed picture is not, unfortunately, 
yet in sight, and the position of my community is U^at if it is not 
to be in that picture, that picture had 4)etter not be attempted at 
all, and if it is finished who knows but that tjie canvas may be 
leversed «nd the picture may be torn into bits.* 

In speaking last year in this Conference I made it plain that lu) 
constitution in India could work unless it gave it aufonoiuf and* 
responsibility. In that constitution the fnajorities and the minori- 
, ties iiuist^liave their legit iinaie shafe. The position of my com- 
munity, therefore, is that we shall place no difficultv in the way of 
tlie constitutional advance of India, but as a condition precedent 
we insist on tl!e settlement of the communal prpblem* either by 
mutual agreement or, •failing that, by the Government. We miiBt 
have provincial autonomy ami we must iiave authority in the Centre. 
The rejtfionsibility for the government of India according to the 
declarations of the British Government must rest in the hands of 
the Indians themselves. Parliament, oifce the communal question 
has been profierly settled, must divest itself of authority not in 
favour of the Centre, but in favour of the Provinces, and the Pi?i- 
vinces, as federating units, should have authority to transfer the 
subjects of all-Tiidia concern to the Ceytie. The federating Units 
must ^volve and adjust themselves before the Centii^ which* should 
follow the Provinces and not pre< ede them, but the courjlb of succes- 
sion must be latent in the constitution itself. You cannot, how- 
ever, posl^ibly achieve any ('onstiVition without a Hiiulu-MusliA 
stttle.ment? Mr. Tinnah the other day. speaking in* tlie Federal ^ 
Stnffcture Coniiuittee, faithfully reflected ^ifusliy^ opinion in India 
w^eii he said that you cannot •comjilert' a constitution unless the 
minorities question is settled. Keplying to thoie*who saidV' Never 
mind? let us go* on, siirelv,we can discuss the other •(|uesiio5is,”^he 
said •that th%ie is* a grave appreheiision in the minds of Muslims 
^heib and in In/lia that if we wanton participating in the structure 
right up to the roof and when everyUiing was completed thisycfn- • 
istant a.ssiirance thivjt of course the communal question must be 
settlejjf myy recede into the background to such tAi extent that we 
might have a finding against us r.r parfe, ’Bhis fs the gei^%ral feel- 
ing in India. What is really thought b^’^Muslfms in India you 
see from this extr^t from a telegram received by me *o»Jy this 
n^niflg by a prominent Muslim who lafely left the Congress. He 
sajs, “ When we passed this resolution w# wished. to refuse to assist 
in the franking of any constitutioh until we knew where^we sfiaiVl.* 



Whether you diecuas Federal Ftaaace, Courl, or ^gidtiure^^ it 
s^eans that a constitution is being framed with 'our tooit consent 
leading to responsibility with or ^thout safeguards.’*' 

« TheT^<^re, Mr. Prime Minister, let it be plainly undbmtdod that 
Vhat 1 say 'here and trhat other Muslims say here should^ not be 
understood tp mean that we are even tacitly consenting to the ffam- 
kig of a constitution, leading to responsibility, with or 'without safe- 
guards. Indeed, Sir, we Muslim Delegates desire to be placed on 
record our compliance as the representatives of. India ;srith^ the 
repeated demands of our community that the Muslim community 
of India will op no account consider any academic schenW for fede- 
ration or for the transfer ef responsibility without its demands for 
safeguards being conceded by His Majesty’s Government and by 
the other communities of India. Their demands are those of all 
the other minorities with the exception of the Sikhs, that is, of more 
'tbiin 46 per cent. oi|l|;the people of British India according to the 
latest ' census. If, therefore, our Musliifi members of the Federal 
iStructure Committee did not leave the Committee when the dis- 
<;ussion of reserved subjects, fo^^example, defence, exhhmal rela- 
tions, financial safeguards, and on. began on Monday the 16th 
November* it was in deference to the hospitality ' of our hosts. 
Would Sir Tristram have abused the Saxon hospitality if he had 
discovered some unreal conversation going oh at the Round Table? 

Turning now to the question of all -India Federation, let me 
once more repeat what I submitted last year, that the idea of an 
all-India Federation is net so easy of consummation as its sponsors 
in their enthusiasm made us believe last year, and try to make us 
bhlieve this year. The Mabaraj liana of Dholpur eclioed the better 
mind when be sounded a note of warning last year. Let there be 
no encouragement for the Ruling Princes to come and let there be 
no di8n5>uragerient for them to desist from entering the Federation. 
It must be* left to their option. For them no constitution weuld be 
licceptablc which does not fully take into aercouni two fundamental 
f.rinciples: first, maintenance and preseiTation of the sovereign 
authority efibe States < and secbndly, the perpetuation of relations 
between the Crown and the ‘States. The Chamber of IJrihces would 
confer on these t'^ essentirds when it meets next at Delhi, and T 
hope it ;nay be possible for it to evolve some .scheme which, whale 
fully me^ervipg 'the essentials, facilitates their entry into the vill- 
Iifdia Federation. I fear, however, that# it is a, distant idea'; it is 
an ideal for the future which may take time to consummate; but in 
the meantime no good purpose 'wiil be seiwed by 'letting British 
India mark time till the passage of the Indian Princes is cleared. 
There is no reason why British Indian Provinces cannot themselves' 
federate' and create* a Federal Government in the Centre for British 
^ India whhoqt the Indian States earning in. Whefi they come in 
they will come in on their 4lnerii|f). I, for one, would ask them 
before they come in to create electoMttes for i%resentation in the 
Lower House, just in the same way as in British India, and for ftie 
.'Ppper House a system of nomination on the advice of an advisory 
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body ogmposed of lucb element as form the elecioratee lor» the 
Upper noustr ixk British India to-day. Nor do 1 l^hink there is any 
justification in principle for giving weightage in representation^ to 
the Pri])jC|8. The States when they come into Federation will copie* 
in for some specific matters. The consideration of these matters ' 
d({^8 not run any risk if weightage is denied to the Sfates. *Thefe 
is no question in these few specific matters of separate interest^ or 
separate cultures being involved, and consequently on iq^o justifiaj^le 
grqpnd could weighfage be granted or conceoed to the Indian States. 
The representation of States should be strictly proportionate to 
their population. * 

And here, Sir, let me correct my friend, Sir A* P. Patro, when 
he said this morning that if the Muedims of India desire 30 per 
cent, and if the States desire 30 per cent., wha^ will be left for tbe 
majoriites? My opinion with regard to the States is what I sub- 
mitted just now. what the Muslims demaq^ is 30 per cent, of all 
Federal Legislature; tbaJt is to say, it meai#26 per cent., ^hich a 
the actual Indian Muslim population, and 7 per cent, from the 
States. * 

Turning to the question oWffhances, I would give my general 
consent to the conclusions of tlfe Federal Finance sulj-Committee, 
and particularly my adherence to the suggestion of setting up an 
Expert Committee, contained in paragraph 4 of its Report. I am 
in enlire accord with the principle enunciated by Mr, ^^ngaswami 
lyenghr at the sub-Comnuttee meeting on the 2nd October, that 
Federal taxation should apply equally to all Units of the Feder- 
ation. There should he no discrimination in the matter of financial 
obligations dr rights working in favour of the Slates. There wqpld 
in mv opinion he a consensu.s of opinion that the right to levy un- 
scheduled taxes should rest with the Provinces and States, subject 
lu the conditions that the lew of the, tax should not conflict with 
the federal scheme of taxation. 

• • 

It is stated in paragraph 13 of the Report that the powers of 
taxation enjoyed by Provincial governments or States should •be 
subject ta the over-ruling consideratioi^ that they shoifld not he exer- 
cised in suth a niamier as to conflict with internal ohligations of 
the Federal Government under any* commercial treaty or inter- 
ifptional Convention. I am afraid tbiwS wouhUhg trenchiftg on the 
sovejreign rights of the Sjates and would he a trespass pn /he resi- 
duwy powers of the Prof nices. MV idea is that international agree- 
ments whicn m any manner affect the residuary powers of the fede- 
ral Units should he subject to* ratification by three-fourths of thos^ 
Unit^ by a,*8y.sfera specially devised for this purpose. So should 
also Any^ amendment of Income-tax legislation •or statutory rules 
made thereumder hnd the exercise of emergency •powers ni^der para- 
graph 21. 1 have no doubt i as stated in pafagrapb 22* sub-p^a* 

•graph 4, of the R^mort. that thei rigSta df the Federation* call for 
<sontiibution8 frouT all unitf and not only from British Provinces 
should be recognised, and therefore in fnodifica^tion of paragraphs 



16, 17 and 18 I of opinion that deficits in Federal Bud^t 
dionld be met by contributions not only from the Proyipces tet aue 
|rom the States. 

‘As regards States' contributions I should not object^ to any 
enq^liiy wM<fii*may result in the abolition of all burdens of a feudal 
character or which may in ady manner l)e proved to be inequifabk. 
I not entirely agree with paragraph 22. I certainly think that 
the Federal Government should have equal power over all Fedeiut- 
ing Provinces as well as States in the matter of the time at whmb 
they should issue their loans so as to prevent any interference with 
other issues, Federal or Provincial. Future federal loans should 
also be secured not on the revenues of the Federation alone, but also 
on the revenues of the Proviiices as well as the States. 

As I am on this point let me say one word with regard to ratifi- 
cation of treaties relating to taxation. I am very, si rongly in' favour 

a Federal Council iSun posed of units of administration being 
established. This Council should delermiue what treaties should 
be so ratified as nohio entrench the rights of the Provinces. 

, Then, Sir, I wish to say one word with regard to collccfiive res- 
ponsibility of the Cabinet. That is dealt with in paragraph 5 of 
the Report 'of the Provincial Constitution sub-Comm'iUee. It is 
true that Ministries with some kind of joint responsibility went on 
in Madras and the Punjab during the fii-st few years of the Reforms 
and will in all probability function in those Provinces under th 
new dispensation; but it is not likely that anything but the ^grou] 
system will work elsewhere. >. The Provinces are in some cases homo 
gencous an^ may be conceived to be a proper field for this experi 
mefit, but can such a system hope to succjced right at the beginning 
in a sub-continent like India, embracing Provinces as dissimilar m 
the North-West Frontier Province, the Central Provinces anc 
Bengal, not to .speak of the States with their bewildering diversity. 

Indeed, the Committee itself realises the difficulty of forming ao 
Indian Federal Cabinet on the principle ol‘ collective responsibility 
of ‘Ministers (see paragraph 36). A collectively responsible Cabinet 
involves the interference of the Indian States in the affairs of Bri- 
tish India “ on any^ question that involves the existence of the 
Ministry, even if the*^ matter which has given rise to the question'of 
confidence* is one pri’.narily affecting British India only.** Thie 
surely isivei”y nv desirable, as pointed out by me before. 

Now I wish to touch on two other questions. As* a hiijtnblo mera- 
ber /)f the English Bar of nearly 27 years* standing in fndia, let me 
say, Sir, what a palladium of justice the Privy Council of India is 
to India. The Prjvy Councirwill for ever remain a monuments 
landmark in the judicial administration of India. I would ptroagly 
resist any^ attempt at, breaking the power and responsibility of the 
Privy Courcil.* A Supreme, Co|^ in India, call it a Federal Court 
if you >^^ill, is uecessary, but the f(in|tions of |he Privy Council 
must remain distinct and ^ ^questioned. We in India bar# the' 



tiioAt aft>flofiite faith in the integrity of the highest Court of * thn 
Beahnt « 

• Xhe last point, Sir, which I wanted to emphashid ts thp radis* 
iiibution and the diTision of the boundaries of Provinces. ^The 
Provihces’as at present constituted iix India have ifn^tural ligiits 
and unnatural botfndaries. There should be homogeneity in the 
Provinces, and* therefore I think it is due to the Federal Structure 
Committee, and it is due to the Conference, to see that some^machin- 
ery is scf up which would place the British Provinces in India on a 
basis which would bring about more lv)inogeneity*and more affinity 
than exists lo-day. 

• 

Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapmi: Mi\ Prime ^finister, Ilis Highness 
the Maharaja of Indore expected to he present at the Plenary Ses- 
sion of this Conference, and ix*grets very much that, owijig to *0 
motor accident whit h he had a few days ago, he is unable to come. 
In ihes^ circumstances he has authorised me tA deliver liis speech 
on his behalf, which with your permission, Sir. T will now proceed^ 
in do. H i?* Highness’s speech js as follows: — 

Mr. PriuiA Minister, wo have listened to the speet'fies of distin- 
guished statesmen oY all parties, British and Indian. It is with 
extreme di^^id^l)ce that 1 follow so much ability backed up by bo 
much* experience. But the welfare of a people of three hundred 
and fifty millions and the attainment of india’s rightful place in 
the world's esteem are causes so sacred that I could not return to 
my country •uni ess I had served them to the best of my pi)wer. JThe 
immediate duty laid upon all of us as patriots and as privileged 
to be parties to these great deliberations is clear and frank speech on 
the difficulties that confront us and |hc mt>ans to overcome those 
•diffic^iilties. 

Ab* I wa.s not a m«nA)er of this Conference last year I feel I 
ehould yidicate Irriefly what in my judgment would be the most swit- 
nble basi^ for the future constitution of federated Indio. In doing 
ihjp, I express iny appreciation for the valuable w’ork that has beeif 
•done by the Committees of this Conference. *Their It-eports have 
fdarified iihe issues, and the members of this, Conference, have the 
AAvauiage of being confronted with definite propoi^ls. , TJ^anks to 
the,*knowledge wvd patielice and spirit of mutual® accommodation 
which hav«*gone to the making qf these proposals, we shall not be 
vcorking in dhrkuesH or ignordnee. • 

We are all agreed that India has to advance to the status of a 
Bomfhioii. Differences of opinion start only w'hen the method and 
the pace come to oe considered. Yarioiis iftpy:iods were ^tmsidered 
jn the past and by a process of elimination, and, posflibly a eertiviit 
amount of evolution, the idea of an all-India Federation enflrracing 
both British India and the Indian States emerged. That seemed to 
p^vide a method and a basis that promised to facilitate agreenveftt 
even on the^ question of the pye of the advance. Bu4 on.elo^r 
examination, evfiry one of us, I believe, has realised that ihe hopes 
entertained last ,;^^ear by many in and out of the Conference w^ere 

d2 
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brighter than the realities of the situation justihed. The coming 
in of the States inTolved the addition of an infinite numbeer \>f 
pllcatiens lio^ah already complex problem; and, though it might 
perhaps have been better for the States, and British India also. If 
British Indi^ £ad not based the entire scheme of the iuture con* 
stitution on the hope of an immediate entry of the States^ I am 
aware that some of the Indian States expressecl theip willingness to 
come in^o an All-India Federation, in order to help British India 
to attain responsible government. At the same time, as this Con- 
ference will remeinber, their jriliingness to join an all-India Feder- 
ation was subject to three important conditions: — 

(1) that their relationship with the British Crowns in ac- 
cordance with the existing treaties or engagements should 
remain intact, except in matters m, and to the extent to, 
which the States and the Crown agree to modify it; 

(2) that the Sovereignty and internal autonom/'of the 

States are not affected in any way ; that is to say, their integ- 
rity is fully conserved; and ' ^ ^ 

(3) that India remains a Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

These conditions were, and are, essential in the interests of the 
States, and it is but natural that every Buling Prince should con- 
sider them as fundamental, 

«■ 

I, for my part, would be willing that my state should help the 
scheme of all-India Federation, provided the scheme satisfies the 
three conditions broadly set, forth above. Tlie precise fonn and 
details ot th#* constitution shall be determined by considerations of 
their suitability to existing conditions. Constitutions of a fccleral 
tvpe exist in other countries, but no two of those countries have 
the same set, of conditioij/j or circumstances, and therefore no two 
constitutions are exactly alik?. Conclition.s in India are infinitely 
more complicated than elsewjbere. A greater variety of interests 
^have to bei harmonised. The Indian States are mi generis ^ and an 
attempt to bring these sovereign States into an all-India Federation 
with the heretofore non-aiitonomous Provinces of British India has 
peculiar complexities. None of the existing oohsiitutions erf a 
Federal type can be ac[*epted as u model. It was in view of tWs 
that the Federal Structure Committee recorded in their Beport: — 

** It will be easy for the constitutional purist, citing Fede- 
raLfiystems in widely different countries, to poi^t out alleged 
anomalies in the plans which the Committee have to propose 
ff this great end; but the Cowimittee, as they stated in iheir 
first Report, are not dismayed by this reflection , Their pro- 
posals are the outcome of an anxious attempt to understand^ 
to give full weight to, and to reconcile, different interests.’* 

I entirely agree with these observations. 
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•1 ]iar% given very careful consideration to the scheme outlined 
lagt year and considered in detail again this year by •the Fedei^ 
Structure Committee, and I say, with* the greatest respect for its 
advocates ajid adherents, that it does not provide the^essential sdfe- 
guurds for the Stages, and, further, presents almost^insuperatte 

dilikculties. 

• • 

As I have already hinted, it w’ould have been in the interest of 
British Iifdia, if the States were left out altogether at this stage 
and British India had independently involved a co*nstitution suited 
to its conditions. The States would, then, have considered how 
they would come into closer association witjf British India for 
matters* of common concern. But as the decision to federate had 
already been taken, after much thought, I outlined a scheme thai; 
in my opinion was suited to the peculiar conditions of India, and 
likely to meet the requirejnenls of^lhe several interests, and cir- 
culated *y views some time ago. 

This .st’hmiu! has the support pf Their Highnesses of Patiala and 
Dholpur, Sir i'raldiashiinker Paltani and Sahibzada Abdus Samad 
Khan [representing Uis Highness the Xawab of Banipur) among 
the Hulers and«rej»resciitatives of Suites who are here, and, I under- 
stand, ^of several other Hulers of the States of India, ifs it is pos- 
silile .some of the memhors of the Conferenee may not have .seen my 
note, I propose to deal briefly with the main feature.s of my scheme, 
W'hich are aj^ follow.s: — 

1. T/tc Fedenitinff U flits to he 

(1) Federated British Indian Provinces, t,e., British 
India, and 

* (2) The States oMlectively. 

The States will, with tlie assent of the Crown, con.stitute thefb- 
8elve.s in^o an Electoral College whicl^ mrfS’ be givefl finy suitable^ 
naipe, f.r., sill the States will make one group or unit for the pur- 
po.se of electing (heir quota of •repre.se/lta lives to*the Federal Legis- 
lift lire. • 

2, Federatibn to be foj; purposes of specified masters’ of tommon 

intei'est onlj. • * * 

*3. Fanctians. 

Policv* aivd legislation in regard to, and administration of* cer- 
tain jfiecified subjects. 

Thy Federal Legislature will lay* dovfn policy ^and enact 
laws relating to the subjects enumerated in *Appeni3ix A, of 
note. • • • 

The States w’ill. then, automatically pass the Federal laws as 
SHite laws and they will then come into force within the territosfes 
of the Statps. ^ * 

In the event*of failure on the part of any^lta*te to carrf out the 
policy and laws, passed, the Confederation toi States will iTse lla, 
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mfluwice and bring round the defanltiM State throngb'itawpi?' 
sebiatnra; IfiA'even if that ^il*, which la not Peflenu 

.GoTOmment will take necessary action through tiie tu«wn. 


4. StTucture* o,nd CompoHtion of Fodoral Govey^mont, 

(a) Legislature . — There should be preferably only one 
to which representatives could be sent by States through the Elec- 
toral College referred to above. The representation of the Indian 
States should be k) per cent.^ If it is ibi-cameral, the States should 
have 50 per cent, representation in the Upper Chamber and on 
population basis in the Lower Chamber. 

,(6) (i) The States need not insist.on a Rxed number 

of representatives in the Federal Executive. 

(ii) The Executive will be responsible tb the Legislature. 


5. Method of Election of States' ReytesentaUves. 

The States will constitute then\selve8 into a Confe^lcration for 
the purpose *of Federation with British India. This* will serve as 
an Electoral College for electing their represeptatives to the Fede- 
ral Legislature. The Confederation will he composej of represen- 
tatives of Sovereign States and of groups of the remaining Sbites. 

Major States may be allotttul a fixed number of seats to ensure 
their individual representation, and some regional distribution may 
also take place. For the purpose of election, the principle of plural 
voting may be accepted, the number of votes allotted to a particular 
State depending on the State's political position, though population 
and income mav also be given due w’eight. The details will be 
settled by th/j Whites themselves. 

The representatives constituting the (|uota of the Staiei will 
represent the States collec tively and they will include among them 
represen tativesr of the major States for whom seats will be reserved. 


6. Federal Fmflncr," 

Federal finance will be found from indirect taxation only, so 

far as at lepst the States are concerned. * 

« 


7. Supreme or Federal Qourt and ^Arbitration Courts. 

T^ere should be a Court to dearwith constitutional questions 
anly. In case the volume of work does not justify the ’.constitution 
3f a permanent Cottrt, provision should be made for the constitp.tion 
a Court ^each timfc as the occ^ision arises, but thfe qualifications of 
th^ eligible pevsonnel and the method of its constitution shall have 
50 be spiecifically and definitely laidr down in the constitution. * 
-L disputes between the* Crown and the Indian States provesion 
e V they should be settled by an impartial Court 

."wtinctlv separate •from the Federal Court, the con- 
ititution of winch .should also he Mned beforehavid. ‘ ‘rhe Arbi- 
.ratioi\ Court should a'lm decide disputes between a State or States 
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lyid Pj»viiice« intef se, or betwfen a State or Stetes and dexttral 
wvernment bf dBritisb India. Neither the Federal Court nor the 
Court of Arbitration shall exercise jurisdiction as the highest Cotirt* 
of WlLpjpe#^ 

* It will be noticed that this scheme ^jlffers from the*dh§ embodied 
in*the*lleports of the Federal Structure Committee on the following 
main points: — 

^ (a) The Fedetating units according to my scheme will only 

be two, British India, and the States collectively. 

(J/) *The representation of the States will be collective Airough 
members elected by the Electoral College. 

(c:) The Federal laws will be adopted by the States and pass- 
ed as their oavii laws. They will then* ope^^dtie within the State 
territories, not.as Federal faw's, but as State laws, 

(d) Tliere w ill be thus no new State created and couseguently 
there will be o question of allegiance from the subjects of the 
Indian States to the Federal (io^Mitinent. as fin all-India State, 
(ef TJui-cainerul Legislature preferably. 

The Fedef iil Stiucture Coiniftiitee (ontemplates the# component 
elements to bef on the one hand: — 

(a) The Federating Pjovinces of British India, and, on the 
other hand, 

\h) Such Indian Statci. or groups ol Slates as may enter the 
Federation, 

This w'onW, in mv opinion, give ri>e to a number of diibculties. 
First of all, it would be ditlicuU to federate non-aulonomous Pro- 
vinces with Sovereign Indian States individually, as some subjects 
will have to remain Central. Secondly, it would 1 h‘ difficult to 
come to an agreement on the allociition f»f seiits as l?et\jeen* British 
India*i^d the Indian States and between the Indian States inter se. 
On the basis of the Slates federating individually, the smaller 
States cmild not W given satisfac tion in matter pf, representa- 
tion; yet ft would be impo.ssible to expect the smaller States to go* 
inte tlioir respective groups at one and the sanw»time and join the 
Fjdenition^. The States entering the Federation at once would not 
be* a large ]»ereentage of the entire body of flu? States, but they 
would claim the full cjuote of represent at ive.s nllottej to !he*States, 
on the nnder^tanefing that the extra seats would be released as other 
Strftes came in. Tliese difficult ie?l qpn be Jot over by the entjre 
bq^y of States going into the Federatimi as one unit. The States ' 
would *in that case# being an equal partner. l>e^entitled to equal 
representation with British India. Bepresenta^ion in the Legis- 
lature would vhe collective, and not by tiiiividtial uitfts. All 
Sovereign States, whatever the extent ofjheir territories er volurile* 
of revenue or population, or thefr salute.^ are entitled to repfb'senta- 
tion, ftud this would give the smaller Stages a considerable amoui^t 
of /eassurance and satisfaction that their interests were l>eing p»o-. 
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perly looked after by a body that* bad tbe interests all the States 
alike at heart. Under this arrangement the smallest State will 
have a chance of having its own representative some* time or the 
other in the Federal Legislature, while the major States, ton account 
5f reeeiwatmn of seats, wiU. always be represented. Against this 
pwposal, it Jbns been urged that it would create a States blfock 
against th^ British Indian members in the Legislature. Let me 
assure those who have any misgivings on this point that nothing of 
the kind is contemplated. The States’ representatives are likely to 
vote collectively only in cases where any encroachment on their 
sovereignty anq internal autonomy as a body is involved in legis- 
lation under consideration v or where any of the three fundamental 
conditions are threatened to be violated; on other occasions they 
will be free to look* jif ter the particular interests that they hove been 
entrusted with. 

I 

♦ 

I a*m aware that our distinguished *friend,^i Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, struck a rote of warning that this confederation of States 
would create a super-Staie which might interfere with tins internal 
affairs of individual Indian States. The position on this point does 
not appeal; to have been correctly understood. Thertj is no inten- 
tion at all of giving this body any powers or even functions beyond 
what I have described above. It will fudciion as an Electoral 
College ard act as a sort of buffer between tbe Federal Government 
and the Indian States, exercising its persuasive influence ever the 
defaulting State’s representative in the event of such a contingency 
arising, which I hold will be a very rare occurrence. This method 
ard process by the States themselves would, I venture to maintain, 
be certainly more conducive to the smooth w^orkirig of the constitu- 
tion and far more preferable to direct interference by the Federal 
Executive. It is possible that misunderstanding may have arisen 
becausi of , confusing this proposed body with the existing Cl^amber 
of Princes. 

The adyaptages of t^^e proviso that Federal laws should ’be applic- 
able to the States after they have been passed as Stater’ law's are 
obvious. In Federal matters the same laws will obfain thnwgh- 
out India; yet the States will keepHheir sovereignty in the eyes of 
their subjects. This is a matter to which the Bnlers of States 
aUach'inrport^nce, and His Highness ,the Maharaja of B/kaner 
referred to this in some detail last year. * 

f » 

That leads me to item (d). The creation of a .new all-India 
State with powers to legislate directly for all its units must neces-» 
sarily involve ddpble allegiance for the subjeqts of the Sfihtes to 
that ex«Unt.^ The polsibilitv of the Federal Legislature enacting 
"laws which will automatically apply lo the States’ subjects, and tjie 
exerdfcV? of direct control by th^ Federal Government upon the 
States even in Federal patters will according to my proposal be 
^minated. 
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• My preference for a uni-cameral Legislature as against a b& 
cam^ral one is based^ inter alia^ on tbe distinct advaj^^ages that it 
ofera; — • 

(1) ,Of eliminating tbe possibility of a natuaal struggle for' 
power between^ the two Chambers^ ot the kind that has arisen 

» elsewhere ; ^and 

^2) Of minimising the difficulty that British India is experi- 
encing on the question of agreement regarding the method of 
election and apportionment of seats among farious communi- 
ties and interests. 

By •the method of indirect rcpresentatioi# of the various Pro- 
vinces in the Federal House, the communal difficulty coul^ be 
minimised, and 1, for one, would not insist in that case^on a ^0 
per cent, representation in a uni-eameral Legislature. 

I might add hero that if the proposal about having one House 
is not accepted, and it is decided to adopt a bi-cameral Legislature,, 
the represeista fives of States in Jjoth the Chambers should be select- 
ed, elected oi^nominated, as the case may be, according*to the forms 
of government previiiling in the respective States. 

I now come to certain other features of federation tween Bri- 
tish kiidia and the Indian States, as contemplated in my scheme. 

Of the subjects administered centrally at present by the Govern- 
ment of India, some will have to be Federal or Central and others 
Reserved, a*t least during the period of transition. If should be 
definitely and clearly provided that the States^ ^representatives will 
have nothing to do with legislation connected with, and bearing on, 
the administration of the Central subjects. Similrjrly, tl\g British 
Indi«in representatives shall not be allowed to deal <with matters 
other ‘than those which will be expressly agreed upon to be Federal 
and specified in the constitution. The point has, I am glad lo»be 
able to*say, been definitely and iTtaequivowilly stressed, by all mem- 
•bers of tbe.Tndian States Delegation, ^nd His Highness the Nawab 
of^ Bhopal has repeatedly stajed it the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee’. I am, accordingly, definitely of th^ opinion tliat when« 
legislation relating to Central subjects is un*der discussion, the 
Sta^fes* representatives, »Bot beingk directly interested,* should* not 
participate Wn the determination^of those qjatters. 

The Executive will, of coifrse. bt» i*esponsibIe to the Legislature^ 
the ■rtsspdnsibility of the entire Executive being collective.* The 
Minsters selected* from among the States* representatives should 
only hofd the portfolios comprising Federal sid>jects. TJie Minis- 
ters in charge of what may be known ns Resl^rved awbjects durjug 
•the transition period may be iwmbers of the Legislature attend 
the meetings only for explaining tbe position of tbe Government 
with regard to their respective spheres. They will bold office 
(Wiring the pleasure of the OovernoT-Genernl. 

As it will \te necessary to fteep some subiieots, not callable of 
being federaliseS or provincialised, as cenif*al\y adtninisterod s\Av 
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tects, there is likely to be a considerable difficulty on thoiirieetioa 
of Ahancingnhe administration of Federal subjects. Thefte difflcut 
(ties pame into prominent discussion in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee, and thcfugh efforts have been made on all sides tp come to 
an agreemeiif as to the form of words that will determine the policy 
to be adopted in the matters, I am not quite sure that the Stato 
, would b^^ willing, and even able, to commit themselves to a definite 
undertaking in favour of federation without knowing what exactly 
their obligations in that behalf would be. According to my pro- 
posals, the difficulty could be solved in a practical manner; the 
administration of Federal subjects could be carried on with the 
allotment of funds from Central revenues as at present. The status 
qu^o could be maintained subject, of course, to the settlement of 
pending disputes, indirect taxation only being resorted to, so far 
as the States are concerned, even in the event of a deficit. The 
States would be willing to bear, as consl ituents of the Federation, 
their fair share of debts relating to Federal subjects. The first 
charge on Federal receipts will be the expenditure on account of 
Federal subiects, including payment of Federal debts, interest 
thereon, and expenditure on the Army and Foreign Eolations. I 
contemplate^, of course, the Federal Budget being separate from the 
Central Budget. In grave emergency such as war, the Slates would, 
as they have voluntarily done in the past, contribute towards the 
extraordinary expenditure according to their capacity and resources. 

My State, for example, has never ])aid any tribute. The Bri- 
tish Government hound itself by the Treaty of 1818, in consider- 
ation of the cessions of territory made by the then Maharaja Holkar, 
to suppo*‘t a field force to maintain the internal trarujuillity of my 
State, and to defend it from foreign enemies. In 1865, by nieans 
of a monetary adjustment, the obligation to retain a force for ser- 
vice with the British troops was discharged, and my Stfjte was 
relieved in peipetuity of all , demands for defence, pecuniary or of. 
troops. Yet in times ni war my State has always pkeed its .re- 
sources freely at the^disposal of the Crown; and it will continue to 
do so on .similar occlusions for the defence of the common Mother- 
land. 

With regard to the Federal Court, I am emphatically of the 
opipion that if a Supreme Court is established for British India, 
the Federal Court sliould he absolutely distinct from that Court. 
The functions thaj; should be entrusted to the Federal Court were 
detailed by Sir Akbar Ilydari in the Federal Structure Committee 
-on the October,- and I generally support tho^e views, add 
further derails no doubt will have to be carefully considered later 
•on. 

' In addition to the Federal Court, I consider it necessary that 
previflion s!muld be made for the constitution of a Court of Arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes between the Crown and the 
Irdiar States, between a State or States and Provinces, inter se, or 
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bitweei# a St^te or States and Province or Provi^s and thJ Cen- 
tral Gh>vernmen{ of British India. 

fieioiff 1 conclude, I shall make an appeal not only to the dist^- 
guishe*d members present here, hut also through them to the parties 
an5 interests that they represent. The Jndian States have for long 
been, and are, repositories of all that was good in India, of adcient 
culture, oribntal traditions and ideals. Tlmt much,* I hope, #ill 
be \^nceded. I am^eady to grant that from the poinf of view^of 
administration there is room for reform in some States and neces- 
sity for reform in some others; but what I wish to emphasize^ is that 
the way to bring about reform wherever necessary in Indian States 
is not to, force undiluted democracy oi^ them. Ddhiocracy has its 
good points; but experience has shown that it is not an uumixed 
blessing^ It has been tried in the West and I am not quite sure if 
opinion is entirely* in its favour. We in InSia should therefore 
benefit by the experience gained elsewhere and model our future 
institutions with due regard to the traditions, sentiments amd tem- 
perament of the people; institutions that they cpnnot make use of 
properly •might do more harm than* good. Though this is true of 
all India, it will apply with greater force to Indian States where , 
the people Ifaye for ages lived*liappily under a benevolent mon- 
archy, and where the personal element, the sense of a 
personal contjict between the Kuler and the ruled, based 
on affectionate care on the one hand and devoid loyalty 
on the* other, has played such an important part in creating an 
identity of interests between the Sovereign and the people. The 
people appreciate the value of something that is not only palpable, 
but is also Endowed with feeling, and would far rather Jook up to 
that than to a machine for sympathy and solicitude. Once that 
feeling in the minds of the people is destroyed, there is no know- 
ing where society will drift. It will just be a drift; and when the , 
link rf;hat held the people together is missing, it wftuld bt* difficult 
to regfilate the direction ^r the pace of the drift. I admit that we 
are not perfect; many of us have still to do more, or to use the often- 
repeated terse phrase set our house in-order.** Our duty is* to 
•work foi^ the welfare of our people. »In their happufe.ss and con; 
tefftment lies our prosperity and ^future vpH-being. With a 
Ijiorough, understanding between us and our people and the machin- 
ery of government working smoothly with thft perfect co-operation ' 
thafr arises out of ident^tf of intere'st-s, the Indiai^ States -can ^still 
prove to the world that it is possible to have a perfectly contented^ 
and well-governed State unJtr d Imnevoleljt autocracy of our own 
kith smd'kin. 

Ve^^“f?ovemed* States of the kind I contem^ate, will, without 
the doubtful element of democracy, be a sourci* of strength to the 
federation of all-India. They will work aV a steadying* find sober- 
'ing influence in case the even^ in British India tend, God forbid, 
to threaten the disruption of society. .By their long expe)‘fence in 
the art of governing, according to Easttrn requirements, they will 
Aake contributions that appeal, to the imagination of the pe^Ie. 
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Thdr practical l^nowledge of military administration will be ip- 
•valuable as the Army and Defence gradually come within the pur- 
, view of the Federal Government. The States may har^e been con- 
. servative in outlook in the past, some of them may even j^ow be a 
Utile behind ,the times, but they are all advancing; and it is my 
mrni Conviction that an advance under an indigenous form of rule 
and government will be far more conducive to the abiding pros- 
perity of thr3 people than one based on ah imitation of the march of 
events in some foreign lands. There is, at present, a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding of the position of the governments in 
Indian^ States, but I can assure you that a great deal of jt is based 
on want of reliable first hand knowledge of the real conditions. As 
the States come into closer 'association with British India, mutual 
understanding and goodwill must develop. British India will then 
realise the truth of ‘what I claim to-day and will stand by these 
States instead of seeking to exterminate them. The States will 
prove tjie surest defence of India’s great civilization, whether 
against aggression from without or disintegration from within. 

J/r. Basu: We^are coming to the close of our deliberatoons, but 
, while the Conference has been at work there have been many expres- 
sions of opinion by important political groups in this country requir- 
ing that the* Conference should be put to an end, or thUt in the alter- 
native the Government should commence governing. It has not 
been made clear to us what is meant by that expression 
** governing.” ^ 

{Here Mr, Ramsay MacDonald vacated the Chair ^ which was taken 
• by Lord Sankey,) 

If by ” government ” is meant taking legislative and adminis- 
trative measures or putting an end to the agitation that is so wide- 
spread in IndiFj, that is a course of action that is not new. It is 
unfortunate ' that recent political history in India is not carefully 
studied in this country. For the last thirty years a great many 
legislative measures have been put on the Indian Statute book 
limiting the* Hberty of the {subject, formulating procedure for the, 
detention of men without trial, limiting the liberty of the press rnd 
so on. Those methods were t^-ied fore several years. What was the 
result? While fifty, years ago disaffection with the present state 
of things extended to only a few thousands, such disaffection has 
spread more widely and has sunk more deeply, and has now spread 
to millions. . " ^ - 

, What is the alternative? This Conference has been engaged in 
trying to come to an agreement as to the future, status and consti- 
tution of India. There has been a frank expression of views and 
there has-been a genera! desire to trust each other. What I wart 
to prge is that' that spirit of trust should be the basis of our work. 
From th'i nature of the deliberationj before the Federal Structure 
Committee it appears that doubts have been entertained, and' that 
a rjjirit of trust hag not played as great a part as it ought to haye 
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iplayei in t^ose deliberations. *It has probably heen iorgottejS that 
the people of India had their own institutions. Many of you have* 
heard of the village communities. When the British connection 
cftmmdheed, probably as always happens with alien rule, indigen** 
ous institutions were crippled and po^er was 8ought*i%4}e centr^is** 
dfl ; tut there was always that basic Indian life when people assem-^ 
bled to manage their own affairs, and there is no rehson why at the 
present day the ptople should not be trusted to manftge their^own 
affairs ^as they .did in days past. 

I am also sorry to notice in this country that there is not a fulL 
appreciation of the forces that now move Indian life. Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum told us this morning that th% passion for self-rule not only 
dominates the people of British India, b]jJ has gone over the border, 
and t^e men of the Frontier Province also dgSire to have full self- 
rule. Well, the persistent desire for self-rule is not confined to 
any particular community in India; it animates the Hindu as V^l 
as the Muslim, as Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq patriotically admitted. * In fact, 
the free air of the wide deserts o^ Arabia has*breathed its love of* 
eelf-ruft into the life of India, and that desire constitutes one of 
the strongest forces in the cony>osite life of India. • 

There ar^ also other factors in Indian life which ate overlooked. 
There is the great •growth of Indian literature and of patriotic 
literature which moves the life of the people and moulds the life of 
the younger generation in India. That is not taken sufficient note 
of in this country. There are also movements for the advance of 
science and art — movements that have been recognised and appre- 
ciated all over the world, which also have not been taken sufficient 
note of. If all these factors are taken into account tnen the* case, 
for trusting the people becomes as strong as it can possibly be. 

I now come to the Beport of the. Federal Structure Committee: 
Asg’egards the adjustment of Provincial boundaries lyid the alloca- 
tion «»f certain sources of revenue to the Centre and to the Provinces, 

I associate myself with the remarks that have fallen from Mr. ^aasl- 
ul-Huti and Dr. Law. If the- Statute fixes in ,hard and fast 
» manned the sources of revenue between the Centre and the Provinces, 
it may appear after the working of tjie constitution for a little time, 
^that soijie Province finds it 'difficult to continue as a modern Statg 
•with the respurces placed at its disposal. There must* therefore, 
be* some procedure in^the constiiiiition by which {Lnan^ial readjiist- 
nfents may be made where necessary; and for that purpose agrei^ 
ments may be entered mto*be^€^n the Centre and the partjcular 
•State concerned. • • 

,In this connection reference has been madc^to the readjustment 
of bouhdaries. tTbatisa question abouj; which there are strong 
* opinions in* different parts of India. The people ^f ^bveral a^eas 
are not satisfied with being |)^rts of c Attain Provinces fb ^hich'thejk 
noi^ belong; and for various other reasons it maj be necessary to 
readjust the boundaries of the States according to the wishes of the 
"inhabitants of those tracts. There should be sdme method by ^hich . 
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otiose Jrishee can be ascertained and the States con^itvted akordJ 

ifig io tie ascertained views. 

• I will now come to the question of minorities, 

•ft is B qfiistion beset witi, difficulties, but it is a question th^t 
/cannot Oe imeJved, and lias to be solved. All sections of politic 
opimon in Indfti give due weight to a satisfactorj' solution of tbia 
question, oncf if a solution has not been arrive^ at it is due to a 
great extent to the large size of this Conference and also to the fact 
.that the Representatives of the communities when back in Indih have 
not put forth sufficient efforts for trying to arrive at a settlement 
there. But it shbuld be remembered that because there is this 
difficulty about minorities we should not stay our hands as regards 
the broader issue — the gen^tral political advance of India. 

Framers of constitutions, so far as I have been able to find out, 
acpording to my humble judgment, have never shied at obstacles or 
exaggerated difficulties. Difficulties there have always been, there 
,are, and there will be. Those who have established or helped in 
the establishment oi new States ‘have grappled with those difficul- 
ties, and have shown that in practical working they do not count 
as being as important as they are made out to be. As regards the 
question between the communities in India, we have lisVened to very 
instructive and interesting speeches. Take the entire life of India. 
Consider whqt part these communal differences occupy hmongst three 
hundred and fifty millions of people of various shades of opinion. 
There are one or two communal clashes, or riots, as they have been 
called, in the course of a year. Is that such a very large thing as 
to incline ycpi to override the desires and wishes of a whole people — 
•desires and wishes entertained by all communities and by all 
classes? Look also at another picture. Where there are these occa- 
rsional clashes, side by side with them there are a thousand and one 
amicable contacts? between the communities in matters just as 
important. I go to my friends, Mr. Fazl-?il-Huq and Mr. Gliuz- 
navi, my Mussulman colleagues from my Province of Bengal, in 
matters of the greatest importance to me and to them, and their come 
to me. . . V 

I. t. 

There is no question of any communal difference in those easel, 
why, because there are sometimes these unfortunate communal 
clashes and there are differences of religion, should tli,e element of* 
religious difftrenej^ be introduced ipto the mnpagement of the affairs 
if the State? That is a.proposition which I'have not been able fo* 
understand or appreciate/ . ‘ • 

' In making his remarks on this question, Mr. Fazl-ul-Hrrq made" 
reference to a note which I had the honour to submit to the Prime 
Minister, as I was not a member of the Minorities /!lommittce. and 
which the *Pjime Mihv»te'r, at my request, circulated the Dele-* 
gateo. Mr. ,Fazi-ul-Huq stated that in that note it appeared that I ■ 
had said that in various districts in ffengal where Muslims were in 
a majority the local bodies, in the election of which there is no 
rese'^ation of communal seats and no separate electorates, had had^ 
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a*la?ffer*nitmber of MuslimB returned. What I stated preciselj* 
ifaa 3iat in localities where the land-owning classed, nhe tradars 
and money-lenders are mostly Hindus, and the electors mostly^ 
Muslims, recent elections had shown that# the majority of elected 
representatives on* local bodies consisted of MuslixSs. I wmild 
request Mr. FazI-uI-Huq and Mr. Ohuimavi to say for their own 
districts whether it is not a fact that in those districts the majorily ^ 
of the elected seats are held by Muslims and the majority of the 
‘ voters are Muslims. The Hindus, however, do not^ake a grievance 
of it. In those districts where the Hindus are in a majority the 
reverse happens, and personally I fail to^nderstand why, when in 
districis where the Muslims are in a majority, the Hindus do not 
grumble at there being a larger number of Muslim representatives 
on the local bodies, tho Muslims, where they are in a minority— 
as Mr. Fazl-iil-Huq puts it, in a preponderating minority — should 
grumblt because there is a larger number of Hindu representatives 
on the local bodies. 

Wliaii is iielt by the non-Muslim communities in Bengal is that 
if you have separake electorates on a religious basis, and if you 
reserve to* a iiMijority community a loajority of the seats, then you 
practical ly place in the hands of the majority commuifity political 
power for all time, political power which will have as its backing 
not tlie community in general but those of the community that 
profess oiKj particular faith. The proposition that a majority 
cominunity should have a reserved number of seats afid sepwate ^ 
electorates is in fact a new- one, but it luivS been stated that probably 
the situation is unique. I do not find that it has been made out 
that the situation is as it is represented to be. 

A\iith regard to the iiuckuow Pact, to which reference has been 
made by Mr. Fazl-ul-IIuq, he has quoted certain remarks by Sir 
Williafti Vincent. He forgets the Montijgu-Chelmsford Report* in 
which i* is clearly stated that it >vas«an agreement which the Gov- 
eAiment had to accept, because it was a Pact agreed to by the two 
great conimunities after the itiost anxtous and lengthy deliberations. 
They w^ere then looking forward to an advaifceb in the constitution* 
of India. Tfie <.’laim hiyl been put forward by a tiumber.of uiem- 
be!*s of Ibe.Centt-al Legislature and others. In view of the expected^ 
(institutional advance the Jwo* communities came together, put 
their heads together, and after a great deal of discussion in Cqlcfutta 
and elsewhere, a]qd finally at Lucknow, they arrived at an agreed 
settkm^nt. The Government of India adopted*the scheme. That 
it did adopt^it iS clear from the fact that* the ^ii'oportiqfj, that now 
prevails in the allocation of seats in the Legislatire is based, on 
that Pact. Mr, Fazl-ul-Huq*also said that another ot isiy state- 
ments was not correct, and that was that the existence of communal 
electorates has led to the constitution df comiqunal parties in 4;he 
Legislature. He and I both belong to the Legislature of B^ei^arl. 

Mr. Fazl-ifl-Htiq belongs to the party which is inown as^the*Praja 
Party. It has seats allocated to it in thft Legislature. ^It Jhet 
•commencement there was one Hindu, or ^efhaps thdk^ were two 
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'Hindus, as members of that party, but for a very long time thee-e 
has* be^ n nO Qindu there, and if you ever go and visit the Bengali 
. Legislature you will find that the seats allocated for that party are 
occupied by Mhslims only. ^ belong to a party which hap a general 
name also— fThe l^eople’s Party — ^but it so happens that whether 
I look on either side or behind me all the faces that I see are Iliiidu 
faces. ^So in that way, though the names of the pafties may not be 
communal, the fact is that they are communal, and \^en they 
consider matters ^n their party meetings the other communities, or 
representatives of the other Communities, are not asked, and when 
communal matters SMce so^Ll6times considered, the Muslim party, by 
whatever name you iday call it, sends its representatives as Muslims 
and the other party sends its representatives as Hindus. That is 
tfie facfe So I do not think that I have tried to mislead any one 
by the statement that I put in my memorandum, and I think that 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq has not correotly appreciated what was jjtated in 
my memorandum. 

Sir, as I have pointed out, the* communal differettce is there, 
but it is not predominant in our life. There are oKier factors in 
our life which are equally, if not more, predominant in wjiich there 
is perfect £^mity between the two communities. Why should you 
close your eyes 4o those, and direct your attention only to ^vhere 
there are differences once in a year or so? That is what is i)eing 
represented to you. You are closing your eyes to the facts of real 
ln4^.an life, and I regret to say that we have not been properly 
served by the agencies that the press in this country has in India. 
Certain particular matters, when they relate to strife, are reported 
here, and strongly and widely reported, while other matters are not 
reported .*» * 

Sir, that is all I have to say with regard to the minorities. I 
wi)l only say one word with regard to the question of Defence. I 
am not satisfied with the Report made as to Defence. Fer some 
reason or other we have lost «.the organisation for looking nfter our< 
own homes; but I, shall tell you the feelings of Indians in the 
matter. 

During the Grefat* War you withdrew nearly the whole of your 
standing A'rmyiaud a very large part of ^military equipmentc in 
India were withdrawn from that country; and you left, India tb a 
gre^t extent in the hadds of a, v6ry* limited number of untrained 
troopf. India is vulnerable both landwards and seawards^ aqd tlw 
feelings of Indians^ can very well be appreciated when they were in 
such a helpless condition. No doubt England has^the responsibility 
of defendttrg India, but^he cry to defend the homes our people 
sfeven thousand miles away ^frorn here is a very far cry and has not 
the same force as a cry nearer homS. I hope that in framing the 
regulations as to defence^ *the question of Indianisation aiM of 
trapsference of responsibility for defence will be so considered th^it 
thef transfer and the Indianisation, may be expedited as much as 
possible, .and future military training should be in the tends of the 
Inidianr Legi^slature. 



V%wah of Chhitari: My Lord, I am speakinff -with a littla 
di^dvantage, because you are aware that the Musl^^ •Delegatee 
have decided to keep their views reservSd on some points tbat^were 
discussed in the Federal Structure Committee, and I. do not think 
1 am at liberty to es^ress my views on those ‘points eventnow unless 
andeuntil we arrive at a communal settlement. 

Although it is nearly a year since we left the shores of England 
after the hist Session of the Hound Table Conference, niuclf water 
has flowed under the bridges in India; things have Iftippened of such 
importance in India that they are boufld to intiuence the result of 
our decisions here. Some of them were ol^advaiitage to us; others 
have piljsented us with great ditficulties ; but, even those which 
present us with difficulty are useful inasmuch as they paint a true 
picture of the conditions and circumstances w’ith which wie hav5 
to deal. ^ 

The thrst point that I w’isli to mention is the settlement between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin w’hich brought about peace in 
the country, •ami the subsequent decision of the Congi^ess to send 
Mahatma Gantlhi here as their delegate. We are very glad that 
that decision broughf to the Hound Table Conference persons like 
Mrs. Naidu, \?ith her world-wide fame as a poetess, •that most 
respected leader of India, Mahatma Gandhi, and Pandit M. 
Malaviya. Now we are all aw’are of their views also on the Indian 
question. 

Then I ^dsh to deal with the communal question. • Attempts 
were made liere last year and those attempts were renewed in India. 
Ilenew^ed attempts w^ere made here; and it is with regret and shame 
I confess that we have failed to come te a complete qgreemyit, even 
in spite of every effort made by the Prime Minister to help us. Our 
than kgP are due to him fol* all bis help. The misfortune is ours. 

But unsuccessful as the efforts have been, I would b’eg to subiffit 
^Ihat they, have been of great use in so^far^hat they b^e narrowed 
doYn the peiiits of difference. If we read the resolution of the All 
Parties Muslim Conference, togethei* with thV speech of Doctor 
Ansari atf Haridpur, we And that there is •complete agreement 
betw'een every •section of Muslims on all salient points §sc^pt one, 
and,* that is the.subjecif bf joint electorates. Therefore all tBese 
paints can be regarded as the joint demand of the whole Muslim 
community. * • 

As to the question of separate electorates, qiy position is the 
sanu^to-ilay as it^was Iasi year on the 1st Janyaiy, when I spoke 
on the question in the Minorities sub-Combii^tee, nnme^, that as 
certain communities insist on separate el^ctorate8 it sBouU be gi^^fl 
to them. There should be a cl^se in the constitution that fhey can 
give1;hem up whenever they like of their, own free will. After all, 
separate electorates in themselves are not the goal. They 
tbe nieans.tp achieve the goal. • When all other safeguwrds far the 
Muslim commiibity have been embodied, when they have*seen the 
working of the constitution, when they realise that th^ real •safety- 
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•of the minority rests upon the goodwill of the majority «iiio]Y) than 
naiytl^ing tile, I think they, will be willing to give uip the sepa^te 
•electorates. What we want is to create a feeling of natiozCalism. 
O^n we creatb a feeliivg of nationalism by enforcing upon certain 
oommunitiA a system of electorates againsti their wishes? My 
reply is in the emphatic negative. On the other hand, it will leave 
the copamunity concerned morose and angry, and it will Create in 
the minds of the majority a feeling that they have aot a joint 
electorate not bdbause of the willingness of the minority, but because 
the minority were too weak to retain it in their hands. If my 
proposal is adopted* the Insult would be that it will give the Muslim 
community the riglit of self-determination, and when the ^Muslim 
pcttnmunity agrees to give up the separate electorates the result will 
be that their Hindu brothers will feel that they have given up the 
separate electorates to show their implicit confidence in the major- 
ity. For these reasons I still feel that it is the right way to start 
oft with separate electorates with such a clause in the constitution. 

We often hear about communal difterences, anjl *H:bere is one 
point that I wish to make very clear, particularly to the members 
of His Majesty's Government, on whom the flmukl^ss task I’ests to 
decide. If we keep the Muslim demands on the one side, and the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the Congrew«»s on thfe other 
side, we shall find that the difterences are not so many as they 
outwardly look. If we read the very lucid note that was circulated 
the other*'day by Sir (/liimanlal Setalvud we shall find that the 
differences remain only in the Punjab and Bengal. On every 
other point there seems agreement between the two communities. 
Therefore, thai^kles.s as the task may seem, it is not such a tremen- 
dous task Iw the Government, and I hope they will he able to, set tie 
it once for all. ‘ r 

‘ The other point which I wish to draw to the attention pf mem- 
bers of the Cabinet is th^ rui;;d agitation in India. The n^ain cause 
for the agitation was economic, and therefore I do not wish^ to 
liscuss the contributory cau^s, but certain phases of the agitation 
were such that tli<eyi have caused a lot of alarm in the* minds 6f 
those who , hold* property, at least in my Province. Only yesterday 
[ received a Ulegram from thte PresideV.. of the British Indian 
Association, which is the biggest, organisation of landlords, urging 
'hat it should be insisted thaf? among the fundamental rights the 
•ighf of property should also be included; and therefore I wbollfe- 
leartedly supporb- the recommendation of the ’'Federal Strijcture 
Dommitt^e that this should be included in the fundamenftil rights 
>f ^ indi vid\Lalsr ^ *» * 

I k&ow that Mahatmaji himself is not against the right of 
ndividual proprietorship, knd I should have loved to accept the 
:di;mula put forward by him, but my difficulty is that that formula 
eaves,, so many loopholes that, if a party which did not believe in 
ndividual propriatorship ever came into power, •they' would be 
ible in connscate property very easily. Malviji does not seem to 
tgree with ^this view^ of mine, and therefore I will refer to the first 
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Bfltttenc# of formulae existing intrtest legitimately 

acquired.’* Tlie* very wor^ “ legitimately acquired ** throw tj^e 
burden of pit>of on the owner of the property ; he will have to prove 
whdthctf' property was aci^uired by his forefathers, perhaps three 
hundred years ago, legitimately or oth^wise, although •the p];p8eM 
lav^ of "the country is that possession is nine points of the law. It 
is not that one has only to prove at present that the present own^r 
is not the lawful owner of the property; but one has afio to prove 
before the cour^ that so-and-so is the owner of the property. 
Instead df putting the burden of proof on the other side, hqy^ever, 
this forinu4a puts the whole burden of proof on the owner of the 
property. It is practically impossible for a man •who traces the 
origin of his property to the Mogul Emperors to be able to prove 
now w^hether his great-grandfather ohtaiudR it in a legitimate way 
or otheiwise. Similarly, there is another sentence: “ shall not be 
interfered with except in accordance with the law applicable ♦o, 
such interest.” Here again, if there is a party in power •which 
does not believe in the right of private pi*opertv, and they are a 
majority gii the House, they can pa^s a law to-day and confiscate 
propj^rty to-morrow; it will be confiscated according to law. My 
point is that t do not wish in ain^w’ay to interfere with the freedom 
of the future government if they wish to acquire land for public 
use. Certainly give ^lem every facility to acquire land front any 
person if they •wish it for public use, but with compensation. 
Compeiljsation may be paid to the owner, and then any piece of 
land, any house, any village, any piece of ground may be acquired 
according to law and I will i>e quite satisfied. , 

Before I Sit down, Sir, I >vi.sh to express my entire agreeradht 
wdth what has fallen from the lips of His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal. I think the solution of the Indian problem rests in all- 
India Federation, and I hope that it anil be possibly for y\^u, Sir, 
to continue this work out in India so that you may be able to com- 
plete tlfe full construction* of an all-India Federation w’hich I am 
sure will enable India to take her place with other free nations in 
the BritNh Coiiunon wealth on equal terma^ and I h«]3e that that 
will hind ^ndia to the British Common^’ealth with such silken ties 
of l^ve that they will be far stronger tfcan any h\>n chain of domi- 
nc^tioD. I, am sure that Indian people are getting restless, ^nd that 
it ^8 necessary j:'or the Government to try to satisfy them as soon 
as pc^ssihle, I do not that we should be huriied into* action 

by a\iything»that* is being done hv young men thoughtlessly, but 
^at fhe same time, if we really wish^oi’emedy^this morbid mentality, 
then t^je real remedy is that we should be able to create a piAlio 
, opinion in India sn much against any action of violence that no- 
body dare to |lo violence ; and such a publi^j opinion can only 
he, created if there is a responsible Governmesit in. qjiarg? of law 
and order. 

Itdiia Narendra Nath : I was not amonjrst the fourteen signatories 
who the other day submitted a representatton requesting the British 
Government not to divorce Provincial autonomy from responsybilwy 
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the Centre. There was probably uoi^me to^eet the signatures 
aU the Delegates. I, however, give my wholehearfed support to 
' t£e prayer made therein. The problem of Provincial autonomy 
involves the solution of questions more difficult than Ijiat ^of «res« 
pbn8ibilit5r<iat the Centre. ^It is more difficult to reconcile different 
communities than to work out an agreement amongst the Prinises. 
The leaders Umongst {he former have to deal with the multitude, 
l^iie Princbs are statesmen and are better a)>le to appreciate the 
value of compromise. Judging from the reports that have gome 
to me, 1 notice that there are only two important questions so far 
as the Federal Legislature is concerned, the solution of^ivhich will 
take time: (i)^he method by w^hich the Indian States will come 
into the Federation, and (ii) Federal finance. For the solution of 
the communal tangle ai^o some further enquiries will be necessary 
The communal question is closely connected with the question ot 
the franchise, for which it is proposed to appoint a committee. It 
will b3 necessary to wait, not only for ^the determination of the 
fianchise, but in some cases also for the preparation of the electoral 
rolls and the formation of the^ constituencies. Proceedings in con- 
nection with the Federal Legislature will not take a longer time. 

I now 5 vish to say a few words on the Reports di- the Federal 
Structure Committee. I have not clearly understood what exactly 
are going to be the functions of the Federal Court in certain 
matters. ' There are differences of opinion in the Committee so far 
as the right to impugn or question the ** constitutional validity ** 
of a Provincial law is concerned. 

I pre{»ume that a law transgressing the constitutional right of a 
citizen is pot “ constitutionally valid."* I am personally of opinion 
that Provincial Courts — and better still a Provincial High Court — 
should have the right to entertain such a suit and an appeal may 
be allorved to the Federal of Supreme Court. 

The subject dealt with in paragraph 39 of the Second Report of 
the Federal Structure Committee might have been more fullv 
developed. ^ The necessity of creating an authority for th.; purpotTe 
of co-ordinating the policj’ of different Provincial Go’^'criimentr, 
when uniformity of policy is needed in the interests 6’f India as a 
whole, is obvious. Valuable suggeHions on this point have been 
made id the Report of the Statutory Commission, paragraphs f84 
and IfiSj^Vol^ II, and might be adopted. Such a co-ordiiiating 
Board would be necessary in view of the recommendation made in 
paragraph 12 of the Report of -the Finance siib-Coramittee. The 
Provinces are apt to tinker with the subject of taxation, a process 
which ought to be avoided, and an advisory Fjinancial Board will 
perform this useiul function. Tbe necessity of such co-ordinating 
Boards has recenfty been felt in Australia. * 

, (juestion dealt with in lh| Report on Commercial Discri- 
mination is not quite separate and distinct from the question of 
fundamental rights which came within the purview of the Minorities 
a'ib-Committee. I refer to paragraph 3 of last year’s Report. 
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In ihe final speech delivered on the 19 th J^narv, the*Pfime 
iftinister also*aUttded to thh subject — page 484 oi the lleport of the 
Plenary Meetings. In view of those recommendations which 
apparently condemn discrimination in respect of all civic and 
econofoic rights and whilst the subject is still to be dp^t with,^ 
ait “ experienced Parliamentary draftsman,** I do not see wEy 
commercial discrimination has been the subject of a separate lleport. 
There, however, appear to be some discrepdncies in different pactg 
of the Fourth lleport. l^aragraph 18 enumerates the rights, in 
respect .of which discrimination is condemned. Paragraph IS 
widens the scope of these rights as also of persons claiming them, 
while paragraph 22 again restricts the rights and^ihe persons. I 
do not think it is intended to deprive aiky minority of the protection 
which this clause gives or to save from^ts operation an interest 
which a minority largely represents. 

In this connection I would invite attention to various clauses 
which have been suggested by several members of the Deliegation 
in their respective notes and memoranda, and also to the series oJ 
cdauses grluch have been proposed in the so-called compromise 
sig^d by His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Henrj 
Gidney, and«I)r. Ambedkar, and reported at page 5 of the Second 
Report of tht Minorities sub-Committee. If discrifhination it 
respect of taxation, 4;he holding of property, the carrying on ol 
any trade, profession or business, and iii respect of r|siaence or 
travel^ is to be interdicted, is such discrimination to be permitted 
in respect of admission to educational institutions? Mere execu- 
tive instructions for laying open all schools to all classes, castles 
and creeds, ^ave proved abortive ; I wonder what Dr. •Ambedkar 
has to say about it. Is it sufficient to condemn discrimination in 
the ‘‘ holding of property**? Does such a phrase interdict such 
discriminatory laws as exist in Kenya against Indians and other 
Asiatic races? Is acquisition of property covered by t4ie teim 
boMing of property *^P I w'ould suggest to the “ Parliamentary 
draftsman ** that he should collate the various suggestions made by 
different Delegates representing different interests and given in the 
first and second Reports of the Minorities hub-Coiimittt\je. 

♦A few M^jrds on the report of the Minorities •sub-Conimittee. I 
do not wish to repeat what I Rave said in my memorandum on the 
ctim of Aie Hindu minority in the Punjab. •l*wish, hoRever, to 
know on beJiaff of the Iljndu minority whom I rej^resdiit "thati if 
the^Mjnstitution does luit^immediately give (hem tlie right of voting 
fof the election of the inemkers* \^)io forA the majority in the 
•Cpiincil 01 - the largest group, how long will this right be clenieif to 
them.^^ 

^ ^ • 

Ilf th^ Punjab^ two-thirds of the Council is^o constituted that 

the remaining^ one-third representing the Ilmcku grouji hifS*no voice 
4n the election of two-thirds of the members. Is this right whicli 
the Hindus claim to be withh^d as long as the majority Vish to 
•deprive them of it? Will that majority ever voluntarily give ijp 
tlvpit right? Does the declaration of 1906 constitute a pledged 
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though that pledge in respect ol^the Punjab 'was broken by the 
very persons who gave it. Has the pact of 1916 any 'binding force 
w£en all the parties who entered into the pact are dissatisiied with 
some of its aspects or other To ask us to make another, pacta is, 
]»um afrat(h,*to evade the responsibilitv of deciding the question. 
The only solution is the one suggested oy me in my memorandijpi. 

^.The method of reoriiitment of the Public Services has been 
suggested in the pact entered into by some of i^he minorities. The 
recruitment is to be so made as to give a proper and an adequate 
share to all classes and communities. What this* proper 'share is 
has to be determined by either the head of the executive or the 
members of the Public Services Commission who would be appointed 
by him. On behalf of the minority whom I represent I oppose this 
method for the following reasons. It would be difficult for the 
head of the executive in the future Government of India* to dis- 
r^ard the wishes of the majority. A better plan to meet the 
claims ^^of all classes will be to reserve for a transitional period a 
proportion for wh^ch such claims may be considered, and for the 
rest to declare that strict merit should be the sole criteriop. There 
should have been unanimity on this point amongst all the minori- 
ties, but unfortunately this has nvt been the case. 

There are special reasons why, on behalf of tne minority I 
represent, 1 oppose the method. In the hrH place I must state 
frankly that the Hindu minority appreheAds that it 'will not receive 
the same sympathetic treatment as the other minorities. Se^^ondly, 
where spoon-feeding and reservation suits a majority community 
it becomes an irrevocable privilege. There can be no transitional 
period iof it. 

With regard to the quantum of reservation I have only to point 
out the practice followed by the Government of India in respect of 
appointments t,o the Imperial Services. One-third is reserved fqr 
redressing communal inequalities. How'ever undesirable such a 
reservation may be on legitimate abstract grounds, I do not question 
the political expediency of such a policy, hut then there is another 
side of the picture also. • In the Punjab seventy to eighty per cent, 
of the young men who coirte out of the University ^lo'.lg to the* 
minority groups. -The occu?pons on which Government has to *\ell 
them that Government withholds from them the fruits of th^r 
labours must be deduced to a minimum. In European countries 
statesmen constantly ponder over the fipires of the unemployed, 
but imagine how great is the unemployment amongst educated 
young men in our country. Tilf other avenues of employment are 
openred, government service is the only objective of our educated 
youths. I attribute the general unrest in India largely to unem- 
ployment. 

. , Please'’ do not think that I am attaching too much' importance to 
Governpne'ht service. Bec^uitment^^on the basis of caste and creed 
has a direct effect on the whole of our political outlook and, men- 
trlity. If to display the communal and class label is conducive to 
a -hitmen's personkl gain he will constantly do it and harp on 'll. 
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A<lbpi ilh.€ formula for services proposed by my respected friend, 
Di. Moonje, and tbe demand for sej^arate electorates *will,cea8e 
wflhin a short time. The sum and substance of my speech is to ask 
you to ffive us a constitution which at least«paves the way towards 
nationalism and encourages us to approach that goal dnd not one 
that perpetuates, class differences, and makes impossible even the 
eventual fulfilment of the pledge of 1917. 

Mr. Jadhav: I am veiy much obliged to you,, Sir, for giving 
me an opportunity of expressing my views on tbe first day of this 
Plenary S^ession. I had not the good fortune of being a member 
of any ^^f the Committees this year, and I have* had no occasion to 
urge the claims and air the grievances of the people whom I have 
the honour to represent. I have had the privilege of hearing my 
friend, Sir A. 1*. Tatro, and I am in general agreement wifh him. 
He is a leading member of the Jiistiee Party in Madras, and I 
belong Itf a party in Bombay which is working on the same prin- 
ciples of jiisticy and fairness to all the communities. I also agree 
with Sir (vowhs^li Jehangir in what he has urged against i/;ommercial 
and administrative distrimination. I therefore do not think it 
necessary for nie to go over the same ground again. 

Just a year ago, at our first Plenary Session, I gavJ my view's 
about lederatioii with the Indian States. I then said: — 

“ I was very agre€*ably surpiised to hear from the speeches 
of the Princes' that they are eager to come w’ithin tbe fedora- 
tion. 1 had not expected that that time would come so quickly. 

I had expected that the Indian Princes would like to form 
tlieir OW'D confederation and the’.i to come into the general 
spheme after some years of experience. If they alreadj’’ 
eager to join the general federation I would not like to stand 
in their 'vay, although 1 think that perhaps it would be better 
for •the Indian Princes to develop thf^jr own Injlipn Chamber 
of Princes, by forming a federation of their ow'ii.^’ 

That is wdiat I said last year. I kisew that some of the Indian 
Princes wvre holding somewhat similar view^ jit that time, and 
otlbers have since come forward to join their ranka. The ,number 
of tttose eager to join the Federation without dehA' and of those , 
would j^refer to take more tipie to decide is almost equal, and 
in these circumstances I shall* be excused if I dare to say that* it « 
may require some time yet before the full Federal constitution 
comes into fexisteni'e and works efficiently. Th«re are difficulties 
in tli6 way, and many gaps have yet to be .filled. ^ 

* The Federal Structure Committee, Lord ClIancellcTr, ipider your 
able Chairmanship, has worked very arduously, and has brought 
out ^portant Reports which show th^it there is a considerable 
measure of agreement amongst the members of that Committfffe. 
Tbe material thus collected is very valuable, and will give.coMi- 
derable help to* those who are •drafting the Government of*India 
Amendment Bill. I hope and trust that Bill will grant to 
India a Federal constitution. His Highness 4:he Nawal) Sahib of- 
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' Bhopal has stated his readiness to join the Federal scheme, and I 
that^senie of the leading States are also anjcious to' join ; out 
to taie the unlikely and eitreme case, if it was found that 
Princes could not join at once, there should be power given 'to 

Bfitish India to work the new constitution even in their absence. 

#' 

Sir A. P. Patro has urged the necessity of giving at least partial 
responsibility at the Centre, and has pointed out the dangers if 
Provincial uutoijoiny only is given. Sir Cowasji has also* addressed 
the Conference on that point. I am in agreement with them. 

As stated last I represent the Hindu backward communi- 
ties of the Presidency of Bombay, and especially the Afahrattas 
and allied castes. After the passing of the Government of India 
Act in *1919, a Franchise Committee was ^ippointed to recommend 
what qualification^ should be prescribed for dififerent Provinces and 
peoples. The Indian members' of that Committee knew t|?e condi- 
' tions of the urban people very well, but they had not much acquaint- 
ance with tjie conditions under which the agricultural masses and 
labour, both factory and field, were working. Theii recommenda- 
tions, therefore, gave a great advantage to the urban peoples over 
the rural, c It was discovered, when the electoral rolls were ready, 
that the proportion of voters residing in municipal limits the 
total population of those places w’as excessively nigher than that 
of- rural voters to the rural population. The special Committee 
thaA will <be appointed now should be charged with the duty of 
correcting this injustice, and should take special care to see that 
both the field and factory labour is brought on the roll. This 
object cannot be achieved ^unless some of the members of the 
Commitfee ^re Specially chosen from those who are conversant with 
the rural conditions. 

In this connection I should like to say a lew words about the 
Depressed Classes. The 'party to which I belong have consistently, 
during the last eleven years,* supported their claims, and our sym-- 
pathy for their uplift cannot be called into question. At present 
' they are , represented^ in the Council by members nominated by tly^ 
Governoj*. They claim that their representatives sl\ould enter the 
, Coilncil by election. So far ther<e is an agreement among all classes 
and sections. But the difference of opinion is acute asr soon as 'the 
, question of the electoral roll is'-raised. Some favour reserved seats 
in jdint electorates and others advocate special electorates^ On 
principle, the former system of joint electorates «is very attractive. . 
But when one examines its practicability one ie confronted ‘'with 
great ditf6ultie8 and^I am myself convinced that to oall upon the 
Depressed *Class candidate * to contest a joint electorate is to call 
upon a cripple to run a rape with an athlete and will amount to 
denying them effective an^ real representation. 'Jhe Government 
of '^Bombay have recommended for these classes separate electorates 
and I'havfe been holding the samr' view for manjjr y^ars. I am 
( authorised by the party I represent to state that tney also support 
f.h'e claim of the Depfe&aed Classes. 
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^ Aujtlier mattei* in which jny people are interested the 
IndianSsatiorf of the Army, In accordance witlf the recommenda- 
tions of tlie> Defence Committee of this Conference, an Expert Com- 
mittee WV appointed by the Governinekf: of India, and their Report^ 
has Seen placed in our hands. It is a pity that there is no’ 
opportunity for us to discuss the recommendations of thfeUomjiittae, 
especially when that Committee has gone out of its way to express 
its opinion in opposition to that expressed by the Defence Committee 
witji regard to the^necessity of keeping Sandhurst and Woolwich 
open for Indiair Cadets, in addition to the number of students that 
■will be lylmitted into the Indian Military College to b^ started 
hereafter. I have drawn up a note on this subject which has been 
circulated to all members of this Conference, aftd I hope. Lord 
Chancellor, that it will be sent to the Government of India for their 
consid^ation. 

I crave your indulgence to say a few words about another Heport 
which has also been circulated among us. I mean the lieiftvt 
dealing with the financial ability of Sind to bear the strain of 
separation from Bombay. I have no desire to pass any remarks in 
favour of or against separation. The Report shows that the Gov- 
•ernment of, Bombay have been spending over a crore of rupees* 
(£750,000) a •year on t he ad mfnist ration and development of Sind 
in excess of the reyeiiues obtained from that Province. Besides 
this, Bombay# was incurring hea\ 7 ’ capital liability on account of 
the S^ukkur Barrage and other Irrigation schemes. • 

Here in this Conference, and especially in the Sind Committee. 
8pee(*hes were made charging the Government of Bombay with 
stepmotherly treatment of Sind. The report has expo.sed the 
hollowness of this charge and shows how ungrateful Sind has tieen 
to the mother, who is spending considerably more on Sind than her 
revenues warrant, at the cost of her own people. I trust that the 
representatives of Sind will acknowledge the debt#they q^e to the^. 
Prelijjency proper and withdraw the charge of stepiuDl herly treat- 
ment brought against the Government of Bombay. 

Sir^lar Jarmani Da&$ : Mr. Chairman, oiir discussions in Ifcth 
► Sessional of this Conference have sho^n tlat federafi(fn will be the 
ajftpropriatfj form of constitution for the whole jof India. We have 
eeen that the two Indias caimot reiiftiin isolated vrithout prejudice 
to their welfare and that, if suitable safegunr^s prevenj; one part* 
from encroacRing on the legitimate rights of the ciher-r-s^feguards 
that w’oul(^ preserve thi *8overeigifty of the Statesman d the pre'fetig^ 
«ftid personal dignity of I he Rulers — both British India and Indian 
India m.av enter into federation ^\^th confidence. • . 

• ^ • 

The Maharaja#of Kapurthala, whom I have the honour to repre- 
sent, has signified his concurrence in the Fefieral scheme. The 
progressive iideas which His Highness brings ^o*the rulejaf his State 
are well known. The institution more Jlian ten yearS ago of a Legis- 
lative Assembly closely associ#.ed Lis subjects with his Government. 

It iff widely hoped that iu due course al! Indian States will introduce 
constitutional forms of Government, so Ss to briijg their systems, into 
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' line with responsible Government in BrifisJi a* as may % 

pra&ticable. I share ibat hope, Ifeing ewphaticallr of tbemBinMi 
that the xrelfare and prosperity of the whole of India will depend 
. lafgely on the ruling Ihinces keeping tins policy steadily in view. 

Federation is an ideal accepted hy all parties, and if thdre are 
diiferpnces** 8f opinion amoxg the Princefl, it is not on the bijfeic 
principle of federation, but on the method of selecting repre$enta> 
ti^es to be ^ent to the •Federal Legislature. The difference is that 
some Princes favour direct representation, ^and others indirect 
representation through an Electoral College, *• 

A s^udy of these schemes leads me to hold that a via,viedm can 
be found, whereby both methods could be embodied in the new 
constitution. A most imj)#;itant question is, liow to divide and 
distribute the seati^ that- are to be allotted to the States. In my 
view, this cannot h* done satisfactorily on tlie basis of population 
and salutes. Under the scheme Sir Akbar Hydari outlined in his 
speech on September 2^1rd in the Federal^ Structure Committee, if 
only 5d seats were given to the States, "M would go to the States 
whose Rulers have* snlutos of 2J, 19 ami 17 guns; one eaclj to other 
States grouped in differetit Provinces and agencies. Of the surplus, 

' Hyderabad would have five additional seats, and Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, and Kashmir two each. Sir Akbar montioTi<^<l distrihulion 
on these lines in a merely illustrative sense, lyit 1 assert that if his 
scheme is adopted, federation is doomed. It mu:st not he for- 
gotten that salutes are not the real criterion of the importance of 
States. The majority of the Sovereign States will remain out of 
federation if proper representation is not given to them, and this 
will mean the wreck of the Federal Constitution. 

. • . . . ** 

The inclusion of the majority of Sovereign States is of the utmost 

importance for consolidating the constitution. Just imagine the 
weakness of tlie edifice of federation if only one seat were given 
to all the Punj^ib States (excluding Patiala and Bahawalpiu) com- 
prising, among others, martial Sikh States like Nabha, Jipd and 
Kapurthala, whose contributions to defence have been so vital to 
thp3 safety of the Indian Empire, situated as they are in the Punjab, 
on the borders of Afghffu territory. Important Mussulirwn States 
like Rampur and Junag'arh, and Hindu States like Alwur, Bhawaa- 
gar, Nawanagar, &hd Dholpur, would also be excluded. Under 
, such conditions fedest’ation will stand on w^eak pillars niul will upt 
bear the onslaqglii of any storm. Besides, it will bo exceedingly 
difficult, however impartial the?^ proposed •'Committee of allocation 
* may he, to give a just, and equitable representation to the States, 
beg to submit, therefore, that the procedure adopted in the consti- 
tutio5i of the Chamber of Princes, which w*a.s inaugurat^^d by 'Royal 
Proclamation on cFebruary 8th, 1921, iniiy with advantage he 
followed for the sehictiop of representatives of these Princes for t^e 
Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature. We allicnow the im- 
po'rtance attached by the Ifidian public to Queen Victoria’s Procla- 
mation of 1858. It is most, important that the Proclamation of our 
present Gracious Sovereign, issued little more than ten years ago. 
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relatidhs^aie, not with the British Parliament, but with the Crown. 
TlAre are also other reasons why the sysifem which has«w<A'ked satiV 
£actorily for the whole body of Princes since 1921 should n*ot be 
departed from, in order to introduce a new principle that is certain 
to create jealousy, Ifeart-burning and suspicion, which* we are <111 
anx%us Jto avoid* I would suggest that, as provided in the consti- 
tution of the Chamber, one seat each should be given to all the 
ruling Pribces who are members of the Chamber at present. * If the 
121 States are each given a seal in the Upper House, the claims 
of all the States will be met without giving any legitimate cause 
for grievance to the major States. The Thtter* will have a consi- 
derable 'number of representatives in the LSwer House on the 
population basis, since both Chambers are to- have co-ordinajte 
powers; the greater States will not have cause to grumble, as thef 
will always have a strong position in the liegislature. Hyderabad, 
for instaice, with its population of ‘about l?i,00(f,000, will have 14 
members, one in the Upper and in the Lower House. States 
with a popiikition of one millioi# will have only two members; one 
in each House.* 1 submit that the Upper House should be enlarged 
in order to a<‘connno<>aie the 121 members from Indian States. On 
a hfty-tifty basis, the Upper Hoiise would theii number 242, while 
on a •♦(I per emit, liasis it would be just over 300. This is not a 
large number compared with the Jajianese House of Peers, which 
has 399 members; ami the British House of Lords is very much 
larger. • , 

That distinguished leader, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on Septem\)er 
15th, said, It is for Their Highnesses to decide what is the 
minimum number which will meet vyth their requirements, and < 
then #we will discuss the question of proportion ftetween* British 
India find Indian States/*’ From his remarks and those of other 
leaders of British India it would seem there should be no difficulty 
in British Indians agreeing to make the Hojise a little^larger to m^et 
the needjr of the States. The weightage given in the Upper House 
ov# the population percentage of the States shpuld be used in the 
interest o{ the medium and. smaller States. I am not thinking ir 
this connection of the State I represent. Ktipurthala wiU have 
•direst representation in ajiv event on account of iH? historical im- 
porfance, i%s coiitributifTn to the defence of the country and*foi 
imperial purposes in the Afglvin 'Wars and* the Great War. It is 
also assured of representation from tlie point of view of salute^ And 
the full sovereignly it has enjoyed for some centuries. In the 
interest /if the Princes as a body, we, cannot Allow these States 
enjoying full*sovereigntv to be treated in -anv •inferior jnanner to 
those who enjoy the same rights althmigh tfiey ar^ m^re tliickly 
populated and their areas are I^ger. Trie equality of statue .among 
Sovefeign States is implicit in the constitution of the League of 
nations, where powerful countries suclf as England and Fraime 
bave the fjgme representation aj Uruguay and Paraguay in^JJoJftb 
America. As fftr the Lower House, I agree that the States* 'repre- 
sentatives should be on the basis of populatiqfi. I urge that gtateji* 
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' representativee should be chosen by the Bulers from the members 
of the Legislative Councils of their States. ^ 

^ I take this opportunity to e2;pre6s my firm conviction that fhe 
communal trouble in India which, unfortunately, is making its 
appearance falso in sonfe of the States, is transitory and artificial. 
Once confidence is restored and all suspicion removed, factorj^ of 
communitjr, caste, and creed will take only a secondary plaee in the 
political life of the country. This is the spirit of th^e younger 
generation to-divv; as on them will rest soon the responsibility of 
working and developing tha new Constitution, one can look to the 
future for a united^ and^iappy India without any misgiving and, 
indeed, with confidence. 

, I take this opportunity to express my profound appreciation 
6f the ^^reat work of the Prime Ministci; and other Ministers in 
helping the Conference. History will record that the intentions of 
the British Government vis-d-vis India have been sincere^ When 
we go home and reflect on all that has happened we shall recognise 
how many times during these Sessions we have had proofs of the 
sincerity of'* their affection for our country. They rre as anxious 
as we are to lead India to the goal of a self-governing country as a 
co-equal partner in the Commonwealth of the Biitislr Empire. The 
friendship ‘cultivated by association for over a century and ^ half 
should he used further to strengthen the ties between England and 
India by which the attachment between the two peoples will become 

unbreakable. 

^ ». 

I am irresistahlv reminded of a noble precept from Shakespeare 
which applies equally to India and to England: — 

“ Those friends thou h*ast, and their adoption tried 
Gra»ppfe tliem to thy soul with hooks of steel.'* 

Mr, Darooali: This time, we meet in this historic hall, under 
different circumstances. When we met here a year ago we were 
looked down Upon and i*ldic]iled by many of our ]>eo])le at home.« 
They thought that we were going on a fool's errand. But tow^«rds 
the end of the last Session if the Conference, the circumstances 
changed, , and people, in India began to look up to this Conference 
with hopes, which they had refused to entertain before. I* should 
, also" say that the whole world is watclfing thhi unprecedented 
meeting of the East and the lyesi, with the greatest infferest. 

What India demands to-day is the legitimate birthright of one- 
fifth of the whole human race. It is the British Government which 
is primarily respoisrsible for this demand, and it is the British <Iov- 
emment pgain which can either grant or refuse It tq-day ; and iu 
eitjier case. Sir, I leaVe it to you to think, what will be the effect, 
not only in my country, but also in^yours, as well as in the rest of 
the Empire. It ought to be regarded as a matter of great glory 
to. England, that under hfer tutorship, the vast millions of Indi|i, 
thcj ancient land of light and civilisation, have joined, to-day in 
one voice, in demanding equal partnership with the people of the 
f British Empire and a place of honour among them. 



I know that we have not solved our communal problems, I*do. 
not wgniiar. At this turning point in our history, it is but natural 
foj every community to be anxious to safeguard itg*Q|vn rights. 
Bt!t it is significant that whatever differences there may be ameng us 
in this respect, the entire Indian Delegation is unanimous in one 
matter. The Princes and the people, Hindfus and Mukammad»B, 
Sikks and Christians, have in one voice put forward their united 
demand* before ftie British Parliament and the British people that 
India should be as mu(!h independent as any of the other Doftiinions 
in the Empire, and that she should acquire thai status without 
unnecessary delay. You must have aho observed that the points 
on which w^e still happen to disagree are much /ewer than those on 
which we have agreed ; and that our differoncci^ have been narrowed 
down to such an extent tliat they may now be left to the sagacUy 
and sense of fairness pf British statesmanship for satisfactory 
settlement. 

Dominion Status was promised to India; and it is Dominion 
Status ihat India demands to-day. I can conceive of no Dominion 
Status for India, without responsible government at the Centre and 
without contrctl ove‘r the Army, the Purse and the Foreign Affairs,, 
to the full esleiil to which they are enjoyed in the other Dominions 
in the .Empire.* I do not forget that in .some of the^e departments, 
snfegwrds are necessary for the period of transition ; but none of 
us is afraid on this account. We are agreeable to all just and 
proper safeguards. I. therefore, bog to submit that the Government 
will not now be justified in telling us that inasmucli we have 
failed to come to a complete seftlement of our communal differences 
we must return to India with Provincial autonomy alone. We were 
brouglit here not to settle our communal differences. That could 
])e done better in India than here. "We were brought here*to assist 
you,^y our humble way,, by free and frank discussion VitK you. to 
hammer out an honourable constitution for our country, on the line 
of the Dominions, in spite of all our communal differences. Tlie 
^Governnymt were not unaware of our^ coiffmunal diffe^pnces, when 
they made the promise of Dominion Status for Jiidia and when they 
asked us to come here to assist 4hem to^rrive at tbe greatest common 
ii|easure df agreement for the same; nor did ihpv make Uie settle- 
ment of comnfiinal differences a condition precedent to.thp attain- 
mest of Dominion StatiFs*. It is therefore not opeif to the Gov*ern»^ 
ment now fo say that Dominion tStatus cannot be given to India, 
because the Indian coromunifies hflve not yet been able to brinpib 
about* a complete settlement of nil their differences. In fact, ‘these 
differences fiave. already been considerably removed and w^hat still 
remains,* can be* easily adjusted by the , able* statesraep of this 
country, witlfout doing the least substantial ftijustio# to*any of thg 
comniunities concerned, provided only* that these statlsipen face 
the situation with sincerity, sympathy" and boldness. It is only in 
respect of Bengal and the Punjab that there are some real difficjil- 
tfes; and I venture to appeal to you, Sir, as head of the Nati^al 
Governmeht, t4 take this matted into your own hands, Seal Vitn it 
in the spirit of a wise head of a coparcenary family, anS by per-, 
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. flukding some and overruling otkers of tlie members of our Indian 
« liousebold settle it in a manner conducive to the best intarf^sts* in 
tfie long mn^of all. 

The percentage of representation of a particular community on 
'ihg repres^tative bodies of a country always depends upon its 
numerical strength as well as upon other consiaerations, such as^the 
general importance of the community, and inasmuch as these are 
. always, changing factors, the representation also must require 
change and adjustment from time to time. For these reasons, any 
formula that may now be, adopted for the representation of our 
various communities on oqr legislative bodies cannot stand good for 
ever. It wdll have\to iSe often reconsidered and readjusted in the 
future. I do not in the least attempt to minimise the great import- 
ance of adequate representation of our different communities to 
safeguard their own interests. But I would impress upon all com- 
munities that at tfeis stage of our political advancement the attain- 
ment of self-government for India is of far greater inxportance 
• than anything else. AViioii we achieve this, tliefe will be ample 
time and opportunities for any Readjustment in the matter of 
representation. You will excuse me, Sir, if I telf you that we 
are perhaps proceeding on the wrong line.* A nation acquires 
independence first and settles its communal differences afterwards. 

It must be remembered that a constitution requires much modifi- 
cation and improvement, after being once built up. No constitution 
has ever been complete and quite satisfactory and faultless from its 
ven birtb* Your own constitution was not as glorious as it is 
to-day when it was first introduced. Our present differences, 
therefore, should not stand in the way of a popular constitution for 
our country. Satisfy the discontented millions of India, by at 
once giving 'her a modern constitution, and the required improve- 
ments will come of themselves later on. 

The Indian Round Table Conference, far from being a fifilure as 
some people w’ould want th«' world to believe, has been*' a great 
success. It has proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that luitia 
is not only united but also earnest in her demand for complete self- 
government. If tbe 'Communities have differed, they have differed 
only in matters" of details and not in the main and fundamental 
iprinciples. Their anxieties to protect their own interests do hot 
indicate, in the least, their hostility to the national cause, but prove 
most ^unmistakably their keenness to ensure the stability and smooth 
running of the future self-governing machinery .for India. Well, 
"Sir, these are very valuable materials to build up Dominion SiJatua 
for my cituntry. 

* This Round Table Conference isi^a great turning point in the 
history olf British connection with India. It has afforded a upiique 
opportunity of binding up with the Empire one of the greatest 
countries of the world, with ties of lasting affection, friendship anff 
goodvrill, 86 essential for the welfare and the prospeiity of the 
fntire British Leaghe of Nations. Here around this table, on this 
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m^orable occasion^ are assembled the representatives of 4U ^the 
different compiimities, classes, *cieeds and scluools of politicaF 
thouffbt in that vast country, eveiy one of whom is willing, with a 
full heart, td co-operate with yon, the representatives of the Briti^ 
political parties, for the common good of the whole British Empire. 
Sush an opportunity did not occur duripg the last twe t^ftituries vi 
British rule in India and will perhaps take many many years to 
occur again. I entreat you most earnest! y-rdo not Idse this great 
opportunity; communal differences we no doubt have;1but do ifot 
rnal^ much of tjiem ; you can help us to unite, in spite of these 
differences ; help us to rise to the honourable position of your other 
Dominions* and give us peace and contentraent. A contented India 
will be a source of infinitely greater sirength and pi'ide to England; 
but a discontented Lidia, feeling a sen.se*of humiliation, as she feels 
to-day, is bound to be a burden of ever-ifTl^easinfr troubles to you 
and wil^ not be worth possessing at all. 

The nir is thick with the rumours that this Conference ujill enci 
in a declaration of Provincial autonomy, for the present, coupled 
with an assurance that the promise of responsibility in the Centre 
will vStanfl good for the future. Such n procedure is calculated ta 
do immense harm. In spite of Ibis pious assurance, it will not 
pacify India f is sure to alienafe the sympathy even oi that small 
section of Indian politicians that has stood by the side of the Gov- 
ernment, up tilj now. I therefore once again appeal to you, Sir, 
and to all those, who are concerned in this matter — let it rsot be said, 
when fliis Conference is over, tijat British statesmanship failed to 
grasp the Indian situation, or to read the signs of the times and to 
rise to the full height of the occasion. 

The matter of responsibility at the Centre is no longer a difficult 
matter. After the pronouncements made last Thursday, in the 
Federal Structure Committee, by Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi 
and Sardar (Jjjal Singh, it is now only a qiiestioA of pAividing 
adequate safeguards, to protect the minorities; and to* this, none 
of the Indian Delegates will ever object. 

Thest* are my general observations. I h^ive siibniiCte^d a separale 
Aotc on If few points that vitaly contein my own Province. It 
refeVs chiefly to the matter of representation and territorial redis- 
tribution qiul the treatment of the lull areas in Assam. I hope 
that it may be treated as a part of this spcMt. 

Iji addition to what is Vontainetl* in that note, I 4)eg to mention 
onW one mSre matter. The proposed alloimcnt of seals on the 
* Central Legislatures by the San key Committee for the Province* of 
Assam* is regarded as inadeipiate. The Committee, while hol3ing 
^that ipT the Tipper* Chamber, the guiding principle should be a 
reasonable approximation to equality of r^prciientation |or each 
unit also observe very rightly that “ absoltite eq^ialitJ^ having, 
regard to the great variation size arfd population between the 
Provinces, would obviously be inequitable I entirely agree with 
thm views; hut I beg respectfully to pokit out that in suggesting 
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ijulf £ve seats for Assam in the Upper Chaniber of the Indiaa 
Legislature, none^ of these principles have been strictly folowed! 

* As for determining the representation of a Province tn the Lower 
• C!hamber, the Committee very wisely took the view thc^^iit^is not 
•911JJ the popijlation of a Province, but also its importance in otjier 
respehtB that should be taken into consideration. But in allotting 
no more thaa seven members to represent the Province in the 
popular Heuse of the future Parliament of I%dia, I feel, Sir, that 
the present position of Assam as a great centre of tea, coal and oil 
and her ever-increasing industries have not mdt with radequaie 
consideration. 

1 have received a cable jfrom the Assam Association ”, a loli- 
tical body of great importance in my Province, to put in my objec- 
tion to these allotli}ents'*and I request that my oojection may be 
noted and considered. 

Bajlfi of Bobbin : Lord Chancellor, I am exceedingly thankful 
to you, Sir, for allowing me an opportunity of placing before this 
Conference the vitws of the Landholders of India whom I have the 
honour to represent on this Conference. I do not share ’the view ' 
held by some Delegates that apeecihes at this stage are of little 
value, particularly because the representatives of Landholders have 
had no other occasion of acquainting their fellow-Delegates, both 
British and Indian, of some of the vital issues which concern them. 

I trust thiit the Conference, and those that will have ultimately 
io draft the constitution, will give their best consideration' to the 
case of the Landholders. 

^Sir, L understand that the Reports presented to the Plenary 
Session both on the last occasion and on this, are open for discussion 
at this stage; and therefore I propose to deal very briefly with 
some of the issues which arise out of the Franchise, the Minorities, 
and th^ Provitfcial Constitution Reports, and finally of the Federal 
Structure Cfommittee’s Report so far as it concerns the Landholders. 

,, Now I desire to submit that the Zamindars, holding a large stake 
in the country, and to < a certain extent conservative by \radition 
and instinct, have no desile to arrest progress or tq tbwart thtj 
legitimate ambitio.n? of their countrymen. They are a part of* the 
nation and are bound to take note of the siirging tide of nationaliffui 
and the‘ unaninufiis’ desire for Dominion Status for India. But 
they w'Vll 'be ftlse to their principles and, untrue^ to their order if 
they do not desire to preserve the inherited rights of their class, and 
secure legitimate guarantees in 'the new order of thing.s. 

In the first place, the Zamindars claim that they should have 
special representtition in the Legislature, Provincial and C^tral, 
as hither^to, and iv.ge respectfully that this repiesentatioh is more 
necessary hot.* than' hitherto. 

SecftncJly, realising tha'i no reasonable amount of special repre- 
sentation can by itself be an adequate safeguard, they urge tfhat in 
ail Provinces theye should be established bi-cameral Legislatures, 
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tSe er li^uie having a steadying influence ^on the occasional 
impetuosity tof the popular Chamber. 

Lastly in view oi the sanctity which they attach to the agree- 
ments eiiteml into with them, and the^sanads granted* tb them liy 
the Paramount Power, they urge for the inclusion in the jfiinda- 
mental rights of a clause securing inviolability of the “terms of such 
agreements and sanies. 

Ifcdeed, the ^^lernoranda that have been circulated to the Dele- 
gates ol^ this Conference by the Maharajah of Darbhanga and 
myself mate it uniiecessaiy for me to deal at any great length with 
some of these issues. ^ * 

With regard to special representation, 424 our first memorandum, 
which Intrust will lonn jjart of the record ofilliis Conference, we 
have expluincd the need for special representation for liandlords in 
Provincial Legislatures. It is a matter for regret that both tfio 
Franchise siib-(’ommitteh and the Provincial Constitution sub- 
committee (lid not deal with this questioJi. i. must, however, 
cxj)ress ifly gratitude to the Federal Structure sub-Committee for 
its unauiinous recoiumeiidation that Ijandliolders should have 
special reprelentation, })referablV in both Houses of the Federal 
Legislature, and <*ertainly in the Lower. I venture to submit 
respectfully tliat the *need f(ir such special representation is even 
greater in the Provinces where Legislatures may have ttfdeal witli 
quest i(ms whi(3h more direct!}' and vitally concern them. As we have 
pointed out iu our memorandum, eveiy Provincial Government has 
recommejid(Ml such s])e(;ial representation. The Government of 
India has strongly endorsed the views of Local Governmeflts in this 
behalf. And both on the strength of the Reports of the Provincial 
Committees whhdi (collaborated wdth the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, and on other evidence, it can be asserted tjiat non-official 
Indiay opinion has generally been in favour of vsuch rep^’esentation. 
In this# connection I (iannot do better tlmn quote the views of the 
jGovernment of India expressed in its Despatch: — 

We have ourselves no hesitation holding Ihht this form 
of s[)#oial representation shoukf continuje. The success in 
geiieral constituencies oLpersons^possessing the special Land- 
lord* (jualilioatioii can rightly be regarchwl ,as a healtliv sign 
of a greater readiness on the part of a conseijvatiye flass to 
recognise their oblightioDS, aitd take up politi(^l responsibili- 
ties nhder an increasingly ^popular fiysteni of government. 
But prejudice.s still survive, j?n(l, unless special constituon- 
cies'are retained, many leaders of this important class may 
^stili be unwilling to expose themselves ti the hazards of 
'ele^tiou by •general constituencies, qnd those Landholders 
who ar^ elected by general constituenefes mxiy prbve to 
iinrepresentatvve of the la^dhoUlin^ interest. Such* questions 
^as tenancy and land revenue measures can be expected to 
occupy more prominently the attention of the Provincial 
Legislatures in the near future, ond in 'the controverfidjps- 
likelt4o epsue, the Landlift^ds can Teasonable claim* tha^ihey 



should not he deprived ol their special rej re&entatihn at 
time when the extension of the franchise may well increase 
the difficulty of their securing representation oiv 9 ^nerat 
regjate*/* 

And further^ the tiro veni men t of Indiii conclude their final find 
cqpsidered ^ecomnieiidiition in the following imniistakable terms : — 

On the broad issue whether or not there should be special 
constituencies for the representation of the great Land- 
iiolders, we have no hesitation in accepting the view of the 
Indian Central Committee and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, that thev should he retained both in the C’entral and 
in the Pro^:inci[a4 Legislatures/’ 

I must therefore conclude, Sir, that no constitution for the 
establishment of Provincial Legislatures will fail to take note of 
the need for special representation being given to Landholders. 

With regard tv Second Chambers, another question in which we 
are interested is the proposal for the establishment of a bi-cameral 
system of Legislature in the Provinces. 1 note that the Provincial 
shb-Coinmittee has by a large majority re(‘()inineiuied’ the proposal 
unconditionally for some Provinces and conditionally for others. 
In so far as those Provinces for which such a system, bus been reeom- 
juended — namely, Bengal, Pnited Piovinces, and Bihar and Orissa, 
we welcome and endorse the proposal, hut we are not satisfied with 
the state at which the problem has ]>eeii left in regard to the other 
Provinces. The establishment of Second Chambers is so funda- 
mental ail is.sue, not merely in regard to vested rights and interests, 
but even to the proper working of the constitution, that no one can 
contemplate with equanimity a differential treatment of the Pro- 
vinces in this respect. It k inconceivable that at tbe thresbhold of 
a new era of great constitutional reforms tbe affairs of vast prt>vin- 
cial areas and populations sbould be left to the untrammelled control 
a single Chamber. The check for over-hasty or panicky legisla- 
tion must \>e. found frean within, and caiiiif)! either cffei tively or 
for long be imposed from without with such expediences- as powe.g 
of veto. Sir, I venture to, think that the reeoiiimeiidatioii ot the 
Provincial sub-Coimnittce would have been modified §o as to ..lie 
applicable to alL Provinces if it bad before it tli^ picture of ithe 
constittition proposed for all India. Th/J, expedience of the seheine 
ot an all-Inuia Pederaiion resulted in an appreciutiojf of the posi- 
tion of the Provinces wliicli, will, if not jiTimediatoly, certainly 
within a short time, approximate to sovereign States. It is,, there- 
fore, imperative^ that in the new constitution every Province must 
have bi-cameral Legislature, the Upper House acting as a "whole- 
some rf?5traint on the*” Lower, 

Sii\ I have referred ‘o the l^inorities sub-Committee and its 
Report. It is regrettable^ that in the preoccupations of that Com- 
jnittee over the cominunial issue other vital matters such as those 
affecting various interests and the question of fundamental righte 
have not even been discussed. I r.m, therefore,, constrained to refer 



it, tsome detail %o one of such vital ietiiies coacemiug Landlords^ 1 
desire it te be clearly understood tbat I am speaking on behalf of 
that^gsoiip of Landlords who are holders of permanently settled 
«|tates. * ‘ 

I shall not weary the Committee by tracing the history or describ- 
lug the genesis of some ot these estates — some ot which are sorest 
as to be larger both in sise and impoitauce than the territories of 
in^y a rulings Chief of India. I shall only content mvself by ^ 
stating w^hat is an undoubted fact, that the ancestors of many of* 
these estates were Rulers with full sovereign powers, and that they 
gave up their sovereign powers under specific agreements and 
mutually binding covenants. 

It uiiuecessary to go into the history of the rermanent Settle- 
men t. but 1 may be permitted to quote just two articles from that 
historic document which Lord Cornwallis was responsiV>ie f<Tr. so far 
as Bengal is concerned. In the Proclamation •wdiich the Alaiiiiiis 
issued uiider the authority of the Board of Directors in 1793 it is 
stated : * 

** ^Marquis Cornwallis now' notifies to all Zamiiular.s, 
indejiondent l^alo<»kdars and other actual proprietois <>f land 
in the pmvimvs of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, that In- has 
hecn empowered by the Hoiiotirable Court of Dire<‘tt. rs ior the 
* affairs of the East India Coinpuny to declare tin* jutnma 
which has been or may be assessed tipou their hinds iimb ! the 
regulations above mentioned, tor net.'* jl.) 

Arti(de HI of the Pimlamation furtlicr states: — 

“ The Govenior-Oeneral in Council accordingly deeJares to 
the Zamindars, independent TaFookdnrs and other actual pro- 
prietors of land, wdth or on behalf of whom a se1:tlemenf has 
T)een concluded under the regulations above mentioned that 
at the expiration of the term of the settlement no aIteratA)n 
will be made in the assessment ^wliiRh they haVef respectively 
en*gaged to pay, but that they and their heirs and lawful 
successors will be allowed to hoid their eslates at such assess^ 
ment for ever.’* 

These conditions and^aiisurances.are not exceptional fdr the land- 
holders of the Provinces mentioned herein, but they are applicable^ 
gdherally to all permanently settled estateL In fact, the follpw-^ 
mg clause appears in the sanad granted to every landholder^of a 
permanently settle estate in the Madras Presidjsncy : — 

The British Government resolved to grant to/*ainindars 
and oth^r landholders, their heirs and sifccessors, a j)ermanf«it 
property in their land iii all tim# to come; to fix for. ever a 
moaerate assessment of public rovenue on such lands w^hich 
shall never be liable to change niMer any circumstances :^4.o 
institute Courts of judicature for the protection of^ th*Sfse 
•valiftdble •rights.^’ 
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Sir, I plead ihUt these obligations should be cafriad ovei^ to tUe- 
new constitution and that the new Qovernment should 1)6 bound by 
these obligations entered into by the old* I ask for an incorporo- 
tion in the^pndaxnental rights of a clause which Tvdll prevlifl; in any 
nfanner the whittling down oc impairing of these rights. We desire 
that the terms ^of the settlement should not be altered in any manner. 
We desire that no expropriatory legislation of any kind should be 
permitted which will either deprive us of any pfbrtion of our estates 
or lessen the value of such estates except ou payment of jyst ^um- 
pensatieii adjudicated upon by competent tribunals. Sir, it would 
under normal circumstances liave been unnecessaiy for me to press 
this claim for safeguarding la^vfuliy acquired existing rights of the 
landholders. But the ti^nd of certain agitation in India, confined 
though it has been Icp a small section, has created a feeling of pro- 
found uneasiness among the class which 1 represent. Nor have our 
apprehensions and anxieties been diminished bv listening to the 
speech tvhich Mahatma Gandhi made at a meeting of the Federal 
Structure Comniittge in discussing British commercial rights. We 
have heard with alarm the proposal seriously put forward flat titles 
to property will be subject to examination and audit by the new 
Government, not according to any well-defind law^ but •according to 
a mysterious process whi(‘h recognises only that which is “ legiti- 
mate and ‘‘in the best interests of the nation We feel that 
to mix up jrioral ideas with legal ideas would result in doing in- 
justice both to moral conceptions and legal ideas. Sir, I do not 
desire to dilate on this aspect of the case and will only say that 
such a proposal can never be accepted by the landholders. 

TV e de^iire that all the covenants and obligations which the 
present Government have entered into with us must lie carried over 
to the new regime, and accepted by the new Government. Nor is 
this proposal a^new or revolutionary one. Such was exactly the 
arrangement, when the Crown took over the administration from the 
East India Company. By Section G7 of the Government of India 
Aqt of 1858 it w'as enacted that “ All treaties made by the said 
Company shgU be binding on Her Majesty, and all ‘ contracts, 
covenants, liabilities and engagements of the said Company made, ' 
incurred or entered*.iQto before the commencement of this x\ct may 
be enforced by or against tlie Secretary of State in Count'll in like 
manner and in the same courts as they might have been by and 
agajust the^said'^Company if this, Act had jiot been passed This 
section has been repeated in subsequent enactments avd is repro- 
duced as Section 132 in the lat«%t Government of India Act of 
We strongly urge for a similar section forming part qf any 
new constitutional statute for India. The effect of such a provi- 
sion will be that if 'bn a proper interpretation of the contract, betaveeii 
tlie East Sfidia Company and the Landholders under various sanads 
and agreeqient^ and understandings the Government was precluded 
from increasing the burdens on bt* impairing the value of their 
estates,^ future Legislatures, Central or Provincial, and fliture 
Executives will he under the same bar. I submit this is ^either an 
UBT^e^pnable nor an extravagant ^laim. 
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Sif, I haVelcircttlated a memorandum ou the eoustiitttioa o1^ an 
Andhra Province which ha^ been the subject ol agitation for many 
years ( 4 ^ 4 ^ w^hich is now an urgent necessity. While I have no* 
desirS to side-track the work of this Conference oi deljty *the 
pjkssing of any const itotional Act or Parliaineut, 1 am ec|ually , 
clear in my mind that the fonnation of an ^udlira Province cannot 
be long ^stponed.^ 1 suggest that the constitution sUbuhi provide 
fo^he division of a federating unit so as to facilitate the formation 
of rrowinces bathed on liiiguistitt affinity and that in the nn^anwhiie 
the Oov^ynment of India should take stejis pieparatoiy to the 
(constitution of an Andhra Provin<*<f. 

Sii', 1 have only one other aspect of tiig work of this Couference 
to touch upon before 1 c lose my remarks. I rfim one of those who 
do not leel that the Conference has failed to achieve what it set out 
to do. It has certainly settled the broad outlines of the {|onstil«- 
tioii and has put before ms the bold scheme of an all-India Federa- 
tion, which alone will sedve the man)' difBculiies connected wiih 
constituiional advance. It is periectly true that a solution of the 
minorities problem has not been arrived at, but I shall not be too 
tragic ever ks failure — I am au^ire, Sir, that a large body of Dele- 
gates, even af this eleventh hour, are willing to come to a settle- 
ment and wtll not question any solution that you may prc»pose. 
Hut MMar'.itnit}^ is impossible in this as in any otiicr — and 

indeed must he more so in this than in other (questions. Speaking 
on behi.lf oi the Latidholders of the Madras Presidency, and if 1 
may, for the Justice Ihirty of which 1 happen to be a member bikh 
in tbe legislature and outside, I should like to take this d);)j)oriufiity 
of stating that we are eTiiphatically of opinion that special repre- 
wmtation should be given to the untouchable classes. Not merely 
justice and expedi(?m:y, hut the very needs of democracy as well as 
social reforjn. require the guaranteeing of a certaiij, numlicr of 
nieinP>^s of these classes being elected to the Legislatures, and we 
can coiu‘eive of no other method, than that of special represen tatyn 
for secifciing that end. I should like to^idd that Jb(ith my class 
/ind my party also endorse* the claim gf or special representation of 
Kiifopeans, •Anglo-Indians and Indian Chrisiuins, and we very 
much regret that there shouhrhave been any voices raised against 
stlch claiihs. Sir, the vast majority of my* w)untrymefi, parti- 
ciflarly the yoflnger .se<diqn, are tired of continual ^ickCriitgs aver 
the •n'presentation in councils of t*he various (‘ommunities, and 
wtmt to give your Government tiiis assurance, that })rovided the 
advance in constitution is satisfactory and as visualised at the* last* 
Sessiofl of the Conference, any decision by the Government on the 
comnyinal issue, in the absence of an agreeinent. will he not 
merely accepted bht warmly webomed by tlie^vSst niajouitv of tbe 
people, and tlie countiy’^ will settle dcpvn to a ]»eacekil era 
progress. 

Si?, one w^ord more and I have done.t During th** last days wf 
ths Federal Structure Committee I have w^atchext with interest 
discussion an thj issue whether i^rovincial autonomy must^ precede 
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Cei^jtral respousibilitj or must coincide with it. •Some* have 
suggested that it will take at least three years to complete the neces- 
sary steps beiore an all-India Federation can be estaoli^^» that it 
would, be iliiSroasonable to kp^ India so long under the pfesent 
r constitution, and that thererore Provincial autonomy may pe 
introduced as *soon ns possible. Others have suggested that this 
proposal ma^ postpone indefinitely the question^of responsibility at 
the Centre, and have therefore urged simultaneous advance goth 
at the ^entre and in the Provinces. I may be pfirdoned«for the 
reflection that much may be said on both sides. I agree vitb those 
who believe that •if Parliament will pass merely a Bill for Provin- 
cial autonomy it would creifte such suspicion that the Provincial 
constitutions will not hare a fair chance of success. It would also 
be imreasonable to dsk Provincial Ministers, however lysponsible 
they may be, to shoulder the burden of suppressing an agitation for 
responsibility at the Centre, an agitation which is in no way clue 
to any act of the Provincial administration, and the justification 
for which they catvnot really question under .such circumstances. 

I feel therefore that Provincial autonomy and the estabtishment 
■of a responsible all-India federation must more or ^f^jss coincidt! 
and that there can be no satisfactory transitional anrangement of 
a British-India Federation. 

I should like to remind the Conference that it ^has pioceeded 
all along on the basis of an all-India Federation and that impprtant 
interests liave agreed to responsibility at the Centre on that basis. 

I feel that the interposition of a British-India Federation, though 
for transitional period, will necessarily lead to the reservation of 
many more subjects than at present conteni])lated, and wlmt is 
a far greater danger, will inevitably prevent the formation of an 
all-India Federation, thus converting the transitional stage into a 
permane/xt state? of immobility. On the other halid it is no good 
questioning the bond fides of those who state that three years *inay 
elapse before the Federation can come into existence. I feel, Sir, 
that a middle course is possible which may meet both view^^points, 
and I commend it for the earnest consideration of the Government. 
It is undeniable thqt^even according to the proposals of the Fede^ral’ 
Structure Committee, Provindial legislatures must come into exist- 
ence before the Ffdr.ral legislatures, iso that the Upper Federal 
Chamber may be constituted out of them. Wliat is really appre- 
hended is that a^ter passing a BfU for Prdvincial autonomy I'afjiia- 
nient may rest on its oars and nc^ proceed further. These appi;e- 
hensipns will be removed if a coiuposiie Bill for the establishment of 
I^'rovincial autonomy and the inaguration of a Federation for 
All-India is pas8(*d by Parliament. One portibn of the Act so 
passed mqv come iiiu) oneration earlier than another part, a definite 
date being^, haweyer,' fixed for the coming into operation of the 
second .part. During the interval the work of completion of the 
picture may be carried out, the proposals emerging from such 
hy means of negotiations, *being embodied in statutory rules which 
ruj^^ be laid before Parliament from time to time for ratification, 
[t vs'o'bvious that all the details euinnot be embodied » in the Act 
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and mnst be tie subject of legislation by statutory rules as indeed 
was the else in 1919. I venture respectfully to put forward* this 
suggie^ien for the consideration of the Government and Conference; 
1 beg to apologise for the time I hav^ taken and to 4]b£nk you tnee 
diore for the valuable opportunity given to me. * ^ 

Sir H ubert Carr : I^ord Chancellor, during the pa^ week or ten 
d^s we have heard a good deal regarding the alleged lailure dt the 
GSmferpnce, and I am glad to have this opportunity to express the 
vieiv of my colleagues and myself, which is very emj^aticaily 
opposed • to that description. We feel that the deliberations 
extending over the past year have le<J to a very leinarkable degree 
of agreement on many (juestions of vital^importance to the future of 
India. In holding this view, we do ifbt ^hut our eyes to the 
dilficulties which still exist, but we have a keen recollection of the 
great difficulties which faced this Conference when it first assembled 
last year. 

(Jur community takes, perhaps, a more sevenely practical view of 
the prcdilems confront iiig them, and consequently, although at one 
with iiiiiuy of the Delegates in visualising India's future as aii 
autononiouJ unit, we are perhdps liable to attach greater attentioi 
to the practical difficulties in the r<uid. We feel very strongly that 
not only, as jias been said by many speakers, will the finest con- 
stitution in the world fail to operate satisfactorily wiiheut goodwill, 
but iflso it will fail to act unless it has a sound, practical basis, li 
is security of life and of property for every person wdtbin tht 
borders of federated India w'hich will be the final criterion on which 
tlie constitutiou of India wdll be judged. That geneAl priikcipD 
Las influenced our attitude in the many discussions on the variom 
8ul»jects in whii'h it has l>een our privilege to take part, and it wib 
continue to be our general principle, in assisting the development 
aiid^applicatiou of constitutional reforms. Granted, suclt a policy 
has rwt as its basis the achievement of the highest speeu, but because 
it is tempered with a keen appreciation of Indian political feeling 
we do believe that it is calculated to achieve the highest speed whicdi 
is compatible with reasonable safety.# Were nothing to result from 
tKs Conference other than the increased underiitanding and respect 
^vhi<'h Delegates have loumf for each other, the gain would be 
aonsidorable! This closer relationship enables* all parties to give 
voice. witliouJ tear of misuudei standing, to their gjEiuuiiie thoughts, 
auT:l permits the advocacy of lines of action in the knowledge i\\M 
they will b(‘ judged in the {ipiilt iu whi«1i they are put fonvard. 
It i>^iu.tlns atmosphere that the European section of the British 
Indian Delegutiuji stands firmly for such financial safeguards ae 
wilVenijble India to preserve lier credit, and we* do so witlunit feai 
of being suspected of wanting to hold India btfek from Jwr natural 
constitutional progn*ss. 'Wo take thaj position hA’ange we know 
that India, If she depreciates lft»r credit, will be hampered vn all hei 
fui^e efforts at ]K»litical, economic, itr social development. It if 
V) this atmosphere that we insist up^n separate electorates •foi 
electing qur representatives foi* the legislatures, whi^ we ^isp tc 
play our part !tnd make our contribution to tbe public ot India 



urge tfaia course not only for ourselves but for thoW miitorities 
wlio demand it, not in order to hamper the unification o:l^ India, but 
because we verily believe it is a necessary step in secupiim true 
repVes^tatloti^ and also tha^ reasonable and intelligent connden^e 
in the Paidiaments of the country which is essential to their succeM. 
in the same ^ay we h^ve urged the maintenance of efficiency in 
the ' Services^ not for the purpose of withholdi^ig power from the 
new Governments, but because we want those Governments to ^rt 
, with sujh weajwns as will enable them to ensure to' the laurd peace 
and tranquillity. 

It is a commonplace that* no government can be strong without 
popular support, aud^no^mall degree of risk is justified in obtain* 
ing this. 1 have said that my comiuimity believes strongly in 
t^&ng a safe line in constitutional development, but in measuring 
tie degfee of safety attaching to any forward move we have to 
consider the altermy ive risks. Safety does not lie in any one dir€*c- 
tion and danger in another. We should much prefer r^ovincial 
•autonomy instituted previously to any change in the Centre, or even 
before it is decided on at the Centi^. We realise, however, while 
deploring it, that there is not sufficient confidence exwting between 
India and ilritain to-day lor India to be <‘oiiti*nt with merely ]*ro- 
viiicial aut^uoniy and a declared intention of tlevelbpinenl at the 
Centre. We are, therefore, united with our fellow Delegates in 
demanding that the \vh<de framework of Federation and Provincial 
autonomy shall be detennined at the same time. We earnestly hope 
tl) a tr Provincial autonomy will be introduced Province by Province, 
the varying needs of each being recognised in its constitution. 
In some Proviuces - and here, in recognition of communal diffi- 
culties, I refer especially to Bengal and the. Punjal) as well as 
to the Oiiited Provinces ami Bihar — two (‘hainbers appear to be 
desirable, l^iscussions during the past few days regnrdiqif the 
introduction of reforms at the Centre have been, to our way of 
thinking, oi extreme value; in fact, I am not sure that they l^^ave not 
proved to be'so*uie of the iriosi illuminating in the whole qourse of, 
the Conference. Tljqy have clearly defined the attitude \>f different ' 
Delegates to these wider questions wlrich alone induced so many of 
them to 4ake pai\ iti these proceedings, as compared ‘with "the 
lavrpweu suod specihe needs of difierent communffies. In this 
:es])ect I would ^ike to refer l>rit*fly to a 'ifiaiter wliicdi must lo/mi 
arge in the minds of iny counirymen in India. Our deiuuml to Ve 
illot\’^d to take an equal share ‘with our Indian fellow-subjects in 
the commercial and industrial development of India is vital to us. 
It does not imply Hny disadvantage to India no/ any handicap on 
her indTistnal deveXipment, and the generous spirit* in w'fiich our 
rkmand has be^m rec/^ived in almost every quarter iS, I think, h 
bappy asigury for the futiii^. It will create a good impression on 
[>iir community, and will facilitate mutual agreement on conditions 
which may be included in •a Convention such as was foreshadow^ed 
tjve. Hi and wbkb I bope wil\ a\ son®! 
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. Spch a doiArentiou to my mind wo\iId asi^isi commercial com* 
petition to*remain on a friendly baeis and 1 tbink would clear *tbe 
way (on that joint enterprise in commerce and industry wbicb cute* 
ii) such a practical manner across racial difPerence^e •Indeed^^as 
mutual respect and understanding increase and lead to the lepara- 
tion of ordinary competition and legislative protection from alP 
merely racial considerations, I hope that the interests of Indian^eind 
British Chambers of Commerce will he found to he identical. 

The task now lying ahead of all parties is to prepare the groxind ^ 
for the ntfw constitution. I wish to pay our sincere tribute to those 
of our fellow-Delegates whose high sense of public service com- 
pelled them a year ago to face no inconsiderable opprobrium and 
take their place at thi.s Conference. It m»st h« a great satisfaction 
to theift that their action paved the way for tfie most representative 
gathering it would be possible to select from India for this Second 
Session of the Conference. 

Without their work Mahatma Gandhi might have remained for 
many pfojde in this coutiiry a more or less mythical figure, making 
salt in forbidden places or weaving all kinds of yarns. 

Mr. GfttHllii : You mean spinning all kind of yarns. 

i^ir f/ifhrrf (Uirn Yes. As it is, we have the great advantage 
of having hiift and his fellow-workers fnnn the (’ougress at this 
table, wJiere he has 1>ecoine a real living £gure. views are 

lietter understood, and his national aims — in so far as they envisage 
India as a uieinber of the British Commonwealth — ^have our 
sympathy, even if we have to agree to differ in some respects as* to 
tile metliods of achieving them. Gn his part T trust he cannof but 
Imve gained a fresh understanding of the British outlook, and 
jealised that it is entirelv friendlv to the political development of^ 
Ifidhi. ‘ • 

Ijr«tbi< li as been achieved T feel we shall all take .^"liroader view 
of the constitufioiKil question and not merely accept but help to 
devise «ucli methods legislative and administrative as may prestfl^ve 
the peacg* of India, while, fostering tjie growth of na*tioiial life. 

I trust that as a result of the cont^ict betw(^ii Indian politicians 
i^iul ITis .Majesty's Government, all parties will feel compelled to 
throw their w^ole active influence into allaying tiie feeling^of unre.st* 
in kndiu, and preparing^ the calm conditions in wdii^h t}» ]»eoplgs of 
Tntlia may •rise ‘from the present iTonornic distress. 

Any continued encouragenfent* direct or indirect to break the. Jaw, 
elthcf vfoleutly or uon-vlo\ent\y can only prove In the long run 
a crime aga'inst tlfe younger generation, a hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of tl^ countr^j, and a grave difficulty for future Indian statesmen 
tfiid administfratora. 

This Conference baa given llis Majt^tv^s Goverumenf c(ear indi- 
catiana of the linevS on which the peoples of India want India to 
IjnigTeHS, and I trust no mistaken histrricnl analogy or false epn- 
oeption of tha present stage in constitutional progress wil> be 
auowed to tnftuence any o! us vlt playing our parts. Ticf us bb*clear. 
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*We sometimes speak as though India is to make aUl ehti^y fresh 
start and that she presents, as in the past when soveraignty has 
changed, a clean slate. 

•Ob>^iouslV^this is not so. , India is a progressive country with 
. vast assets of great value, capable of immense development and in 
course of development. . 

The constitution is changing but the Kin^Elhperot remains the 
coniinon centre of India and the Empire. The interests Izl^ia 
will, 1 submit, be best served by' calm, sane and steady — I do not 
saj*^ slow — steady^ progress towards that destined goal within the 
British Commonwealth which will satisfy the aspirations of India’s 
people. I believe and h^e that in time to come this Conference 
will be looked upon'^^s a^ilestone towards that end. 

Mr. Iyengar : My Lord Chancellor, in the few observations that 
I'proposp to make at this plenary' session, I desire only to emphasise 
for the consideration of Ilis Majesty’s Government the position 
in whi(*h we, who ‘have come to this Conference, found ourselves 
when w’e were invited this year. The invitation was bastd upon 
the declaration of policy made by the Prime Minister in Janu.ary 
last, and the first sentence of tllat*^ declaration, My J.k)rd, was as 
follows : — 

Xbe view of His Majesty’s Government isMhat responsi- 
bility for the government India should be placed .upon 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions as 
may' be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet other spei ial 
circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are required 
bv minorities to protect their political liberties and rights.” 

*^My Lord^ that declaration was taken and I think rightly taken by 
all of us to mean one thing and one thing only. If I may employ 
colonial phraseology', the general doctrine that has been accepted 
as c result of British political history is this, that a colony can be 
governed from home, that a colony can govern itself, but it '^cannot 
be governed by' a combinafion of both. Therefore, ^wheii l][i8 
Majesty'’s Government made Hiis declaration, we took it to mean 
a very definite statement that they contemplated a parting on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament with 
the right ariVl reiponsibility of governing In/lia, an^ were prepared 
•b confer upon the people of India the powder to govern vhemselve§. 
The, phrase “ Central and Provincial” also, My Lord, seemed to 
indicate that His Majesty’s Government was quite aware of the 
constitutional posit^ion which this actually invohed in India. As 
has been repeatedly^ pointed out in the course of discussion,' the 
GovernmeTi'!: of Jndia, .whether it is Central or Provinci.il, is carried 
oA "under r<y:T)onsibility to th"? Parliament of Great Britain. There- 
fore, the** only proper and the only tiorrect step for His Majesty’s 
Government to take, if they want to confer responsible government 
upf)n India, is to divest themselves of this responsihility and to hand 
it cTs'er. to Ugislatures responsible to the people of the country; 
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and that we considered, Sir, was implicit in the declaration made i& 
JanuaiT last. 

If that is so, thenj, as one who w*as invited, took it to mean two 
tthings. In tlie fir.st’*^>lace, it canu«t connote the* Idea t^at "ftiere 
Provimdal autonoiny as such is possible without pentral responsv 
bility. If Parliament is going to cease«to be responsible for the 
^veriiment of Iu*dia, then it is not possible for Parliament to say 
that ithe Provinces shall be governed without responsibility to 
I’urliaiyent, but that the Central Government in Ii^dia shaU 
continue to be responsible to Parliament. It seems to me a politi- 
cally inconceivable conception th^t Provincial autonomy and 
OeniTul lesponsi bility to Parliament ciyi go together. All that can 
be z)\eant, therefore, whenever people tfflk Provincial autonomy 
is, that Provincial autonomy merely means that Parliament is, 
under certain conditions and with due safeguards, prepared^ to 
devolve the power vested in it into the hands of certain Provincial 
authorities. Even to-day, where there is so-called resi>onsibility in 
the hinds of Ministers, the superintendence, direction and control 
over iiie government in India does subsist in law and in fact with 
ParliameiW and the Secretaiy*of State, and the extent to which the 
Provincial tJovernmeiits have liberty and the Ministers act under 
some »r»rt of respohaibility to the liegislature, is provided for only 
by means of rules drawn uii by the Secretary of Sta^e in Council, 
by •means of which he devolves power. Therefore, the fact that 
]>owei’ is devolved under severe restrictions and safeguards by the 
S(‘cretarv of State in rouncil — and is resumable at %vill — in financial 
and other matters, makes it perfectly plain that Pari vment ^cannot 
hand over its responsibility, except into tlie hands of a Legislature 
which can actually take over the entire responsibility for the govern- 
ment of India. . 

• Therefore, My Tiord, I took this declaration* oLRS Majesty 
G(»^ernment to mean that Parliament has, once and for all, made 
up its mind that it Avill not govern India, whether by means of the 
Secr«?tary of State, whether by means the Government of fndia, 
^whetlftu*, by means of the Proviitrial Governments under some 
system of dyarchy, or whether by pieans of rfievolution rules, which 
may give power under stated conditions to the Central or Provincial 
Authorities* 

If that is the implivatioii of this declaration, Jlhen*I Subuyt that 
it is incftuceivable that Provincial autonomy by itself can be con- 
sidered to come within the !nenni«g of this declaration. Therefore, 
if miy' interpretation of this declaration is correct, namely f lhaf it 
involves the trrftisferenee of the power of Parliament into the hands* 
of pimple in Liidia, that again, My Lord, yikes me to the second 
point that*! want to put. 

This declaration speaks transftional safeguard^ reWrvar 
tibns. Now, we have had a good*deal of discussion about safe- 
guards and reservations, but what I desire to state is, that if, |s has 
been s'^ggested in the Import of the PederarStructure ^mteittee, 
Defenc^ External Relation!, and to some extent fi&nci&t matters 



are to be wbat are called Crown eubjecte, then 1 aa^ Parliament 
continues to control the Oovernment of India in regard^ to those 
subjects. Now, if they are Crown subjects and if PaiHisnent 
continues to Coiitrol them, to tl|at extent responsibility has not been^ 
transferred to Indian hands by means of this declaration. ' 

The jK>int ^Jiat I want «to make, My Lord, is not that there is no 
need ^for transitional safeguards and reservatiofis, because these 
have been accepted by all of us who are attending this Confeyendf, 
Put these^, subjects should not be made Crown subjects in the sense 
that the resjwnsibiltty of the Government of India with regard to 
those subjects will continue tp vest in His Majesty^s Government 
under responsibility to Parliament. 

The point of view of tlfose who agree that safeguards or transi- 
tional reservations are necessary is on all sides that these are 
essadtially the operations which must be gone into in the process of 
transference of power from the British l^arliament to the Indian 
Parliament. Therefcre, so far as the process of tninsference is 
conceriKMl, the measures that are necessary for that purpd&e are 
iiVcessarily matters of discussion and negotiation; but, from the 
point of vit‘\v of strict cfmsiitional theory, my desire ifj,, ^My Lord, 
that thcv should not he treated as in any way indicating that 
certain important subjects of vital concern to our covntrj" should 
continue to hf under the control of His Mn jestv’s Government and 
Parliament here. 

Th*it is the position whidi I want to enipliasise. for this reason. 
The.s'e reservations and safeguards should not he of such a character 
as to sTA-nllow* respoM Sibil ity, or in any way materially to reduce the 
substance of self-government or responsibility. 

If we therefore examine the reservations from this standpoint, 

I feel that* propo.sols which are' made, or which may be made, for 
the purpose of* giving Central Te.sponsibility without a FedcTat’on. 
by means of amendment, as one member put it, of six clauses in the 
present Government of India Act — such proposals seem U me 
entirely to ignore the fa^ifc t^jat the declaration made by His 
Majesty’s Government in Tanuarv la.st negatived anv such* supposi^ 
tion. ' <"• 

Therefore, My Lor,d/ we come back to the position that we‘ should 
go ahead with the work of instituting this Federation on the basis 
©{.Indian responsibility. That is the only waV by which {be policy 
of His Majesty’s Governmont could be c^arried out. The difficulties* 
urged' against immediate action "have taken curious shapes and 
methods. T do not want to question the position of His Mnjesfy’s 
Government. T quite accept the statement that* His Majesty’s 
Governments has not come to conclusions and will be)?wi4?d in their 
decisions by "^the Mgreenlents reached and opinions expressed here, 
‘but we have been told in varibus waysi and various criticisms have 
been made for delay and inaction that appear to me to lie distinctly 
dangerous in the sitnation that faces us in India. At one time we ^ 
were^rold that unless the Hindu-Muslim issue was settle^ it was 
impossible to Ihink of any responsibility at the Centre.* A^ another 
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Ume we have been told, ** Oh, until the Princes xnake up l^ir 
minds to come in in large numbers to the Federation it is not possible 
io start*the Federation; therefore it is a matter that talm time 

* Now, My Lord, the Muslims made fheir position cleat, petfecAj 
olear, the other day, and 1 think the Princes have made it equally 
clear that they are as anxious to proceed with the Fedeaation asiany 
otl^er .part of this Conference; and now, Sir, we liave been told 
thtu the situation in Bengal and the situation generally in other 
Provint^os^ will make difficulties in the constitution of this ^federa- 
tion — as if the situation was not due to the fact that we have been 
delayijig in making this constitution rfor full responsible govern- 
inent foi the country. The only renied\%t^r th^t is not repression, 
but to ^o ahead with this work and to constitute this government 
wdth lull responsibility as quickly as vre can. 

(Jne other matter which I would desire to urge on Your itordsliip 
is the question of these safeguards which we have been asked to 
discuss.*! believed, when I came here that The first issue that 
would have io be put before us was the safeguards and the dis- 
cussions upojj tlieui. What I desire to say is that in so far as these 
Kifegunrds ar* necessary it is the (rovernnient. and iiis Majesty^s 
Government in paitivular, that are in a position to tell us w'hat the 
difficidties are* what tlie safeguards are ti)a( ought to or could 
be nuyle. As it w^as, we were left to grope in the dark. "VVe were 
asked io assume certain hypotheses and to suggest if this happens, 
what will ha]»pen, if this happens wliat will you do» if the other 
happens what will yon do? That was so on every otjje of these 
questions. Take, for instance, the question of financial safeguards. 
The actual position of Indian finance, tlie manner in wdiich the 
Government has to face its difficulties in connection with the pro- 
tection of India’s credit outside, these are all nratters specially 
withfii the knowledge of His Majesty's (lovernment aifd the Seore* 
tary of State, and unloBs we are told what these difficulties are, 
unless is made clear what are the difficulties with which we are 
^confronted and which w-e have to overjomP. it is not* possible for us 
inrfin abstiuct manner io discuss these things.^ ^ 

And what happened. My Tjord, wlxen these financial safeguards 
w/^re discussed? We went on making various proposals ;• we went 
on Eq)eaking orFinaucial Advisory Councils. On oiw part there was 
a wry large meitsure of*ogreeincnt*on the financial *pi*oposals made^ 
Alid then the Secretary of S^atfi for India came into the House 
and said; of course financial safeguards^ are necessary, byt 
the present yery delicate sfnte of the financial position in India and 
in liigland w'e are not in a position to give you* details as to what 
ip our opinion shftnld be met.’’ There again w^ are held jip by the 
position wdiicn His Majesty’s Government haVe assifmeq. , • 

Similarly, My TiOrd, with fegard to defence and exteiVml reln- 
tion«ff They are matters especially *in the knowledge of His 
Majesty’s Government, and if it is inconvenient for His Majesjt’s 
Government to discuss them alj publicly in a very big# Con/qrcfice 
like this, it wnS perfectly open for them to taka leaders into their 
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co^dence, discuss it with them in camera, tell them wjiat are th#^ 
things they would like to do and to have, and that would have- 
eased matters. 

• *•*'**• 

I thei'efore feel. My Lord, that in all these matters we are stfll: 

• at the beginning; but I do think that if only His Majesty’s Govern*, 
meut make np their mihds that they shall be properly discussed, 
and where people like Mahatma Gandhi are here in a position to 
come to any reasonable and proper settlement oif belialf, of^he 

' country? it was the duty of His Majesty's Government to have taken 
such leaders into, their conddence, to have asked them to meet their 
difficulties and to arrive at an agreement. I thdnk, Sir, that a step 
like that will not take y^ars to accomplish ; it cam be done in a few 
weeks. And if tha^fcould be done even now, then I say Jhere is 
practically no difficulty in going ahead with the Bill for introductioi 
lafo Parliament. Because, once we are able to settle the question 
of safeguards by frank and free discussion between His Majesty’s 
Government and the leaders, privately if necessary — once that is 
done, every subject upon which delay and difficulty are alleged to 

* exist is a matter which could well be taken up in due course and 
which could well l>e brought up later on in connecttt>n with the 
completion of the constitutional structure. 

Mv Lord, in regard to Indian Reform and in regard to the Indian 
ConstitutioA the usual practice in England has been, whenever 
reform Acts have been passed, not to burden the House of Commons 
with too many details as to the provisions that are necessary to put 
the constitution into operation. In the days of the old Indian 
Couhcils Act of 1892 it was the late Mr. Gladstone who said in the 
House of Commons that he thought that the duty of the House 
,of Commons was to discuss and settle principles, and to leave the 
details tv be worked out in 'India. That policy was adopted by 
Lord Morley^when he passed the Indian Reform Act, and whcL the 
Begulatiozis were framed later on in the course of twelve nfonths. 
Tho same principle was followed in the Montagu-Chelrasford Reform 
Act. There 'are things which necessarily cannot be put into the 
Constitution. Some may be ]5ut in the schedules. Therv ale things* 
which can be broif^ht up br Rules, whicli can be placed before 
the Housp subsequenjly. These are details, the work of v’hich cap 
go on. , , , ' » 

We have alsd, as Your Lordship may rhiollect, Doniinion pdiaL 
lels. When the South African Aqi was passed there wa< a Commis- 
cion appointed to settle dnanciai relafioxis. Boundary Commissions 
were appointed in other constitutions, and a Franchise Co mTms.sion 
has also necessarily to be appointed. All these tlfings will of course 
take tim^ but that ought not to delay the introduction ol the 
Constitutional tStatutd into the House of Comnums. ‘ 

On the question of the minorities problem. My Txird, I do not 
want in any sense to miniiriise the humiliation and the regretethat 
we>ll feel at not jbeing able to settle it among f urselves. But qn 
thrft matten again I would only ci^l attention to the words which 
the Prime Minister u^d this morning when he saad;* * I am aa 
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4iop«ful as i 4as at the beginmug that by further work, by the* 
^exercise of goodwill, by the facing of the actual facts of the sftua- 
t;ioii,«ati<f, above all, by the well-Known pride of the Indian repre^ 
sentatives, they will find a way out of jthis veiy diitica)t^nd trowe* 
sbine situation/’ I am sure. My Lord, that the difficulties in that^ 
behalf will very soon be overcome. 

The tjuestion a?flo the inclusion of the Princes is again one ot 
the thyigs tha^lias been dealt with. I have alivays felifc in regain 
to the Federal Constitution, as you yourself pointecf out, Sv, in the, 
Report o? the Federal Structure Committee, it will not be possible 
to bring all the States into the Feder|^tion at once. The constitu- 
tion, as every other constitution, must ^;oiitain a clause which wull 
enable^ the Federation to include States aiftl t^fritories as and when 
they want to (*onie in and on such terms and conditions as may bo 
agreed. That is the only way in which we can proceed. We mijst 
start the constitution straight away without waiting for everyone oi 
even for a large numlier to come in before w*e .start. My Lord, f 
trust t/lat tliere will be no avoidable delay on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government in going ahead with the work and assuring^ 
•us that the^e safeguards will be satisfactorily agreed to and that 
-Federation will be completed. 

Sir Manuhhai Mehta : My Lord Chancellor, 1 owe you an 
aj)oky.ry tor being on my legs this evening. I reidember your 
Lordsltij/s admohition to us at the Federal Structure Committee 
that flmse who had been meuilw»rs of the Federal Structure Com** 
niittee need not imlnlge in the privilege ot again speaking before 
the plenary Session in order tc eronomise lime and*to au 

opportujuty to their brethren who had not had the pleasure oi 
speaking hefoie the Conimittee, a greater time U) express their 
thoughts at the Plenary Ses>ion. I* would reuii|id Yo^^iir I.ord* 
ship* ^ however, that I was only half a member ot» the Federal 
Structure (\unmittce. 1 was a niemWr only for the lac^t month, 
and as. I was only a half-time member I w ill only occupy half. the 
time at^lhis Meeting before we disperses 

‘ I have* aTiother mission to discharge wlyyli accounts for my 
|ipeakintf. 1 have received ’a mesSage from His Highness the 
Maharaja of Tlilfaner imploring and bevseechii»g,tbe Plenwy Session* 
to consider Ins pi‘opo-.Hl, to enlaicre the Upper Frf^dergl Chamber. 
A5 His HigbneHs the Afabaraja ofilikaiier has bcAi connected Vitjj 
tbe Federal Structure Comu^ittet* almost irom its inception, I am 
sure^tho members of the Conference w'ould willingly pay eon^O 
Tegard to his wd^ies. It was with that object. My Lord, ttat at 
tlje«last Session of the Federal Structure Comrftittee which met to 
consider thegThfrd Report I ventured to •sucres t that ^tjie number 
of members of the Federal Upper Chamber sliouW be increase.d. 
Instead of its being 200 T sufrgej^ted fliat it might be enlarged t< 
■300? and my suggestion received influential support from a sectior 
•f British-Tndinns — from my friend the Right Honourable M** 
Sastri, Sr Tej Bahadur Saprn. Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Ja^^kai 
and even Ar. ^oshi. I am fufly aw’are that it, had not unfidimoiu 



support be&ttse I know my friend Sir Akbar Hydarl from the very 
inception of the Conference has been for a smaller house and he 
'therefore wanted the total number to be fixed at 100. On^tteK>ther 
hacfd }here* %ere members who asked for 600 and for a Lower 
House of 700. ^ I therefore chose the reasonable mean and merely 
Bug^sted a ^figure of 000 which I am glad met with a large and 
entnusiastic support from my British-Indian f fiends. This after- 
noon I had also the privilege of getting direct knowledge of*lhe 
wishes pf some of the lesser or so-called small States. I’hey do 
not want a large ChamWr but would be satisfied with 200* members 
in the Upper Ghkmber. ^ 

I fully appreciate thpi^ apprehensions. Very likely they are 
not satisfied with the constitution of the Chamber of IJnnces, 
They are aware of certain invidious distinctions made and certain 
exclusions from the ChamWr of I'rinces, and on that account they 
do not wish to see the principle adopted in the case of the Chamber 
of Princes applied tliis Federal Chamber. I would assure them 
that we have no desire to exclude even the smaller Stafbs from 
‘participation in the Federal Chambers, and I would only request 
them to hear in mind that representation in the Feder^f Legislature 
is not confined merely to the Upper House. In cases of conflict 
of opinion we have provided for a joint session o^bolh Houses, 
so that if the smaller Stafe.s do not secure individual representation 
in the Upper House, but if they secure representation in the I^ower 
House, their interests will no equally safeguarded ; and repi'esenla- 
tioo in the Lower Chamber has been declared to go by population, 
so that in their case their population will of course he representetl 
in the Lower Chamber. 

j In this connection I would recpiest the Conference to bear in 
mind the^ necessity of distingfiisliing between the two principles of 
representatipti in the two Chambers. In the Upper Chamber it 
should be tbe Governinents that arc? represented; in the Vjower 
Chamber it is the population that will be represented.^ If I 
remember aright what Mtm said by Sir Mirza Ismail, he piif before 
the Committee a scheme of llis own. 

Chairman : A pVderal Coincrl, w\is not it? 

Sir Manuhhai Hehta : A Federal Council, in which the gorern- 
ments wserai to ♦be represented. 

•V (Jhairman : As in Switzerland. 

Sir Mnnuhhai Mehta : If it to* be the governments that are 
fb be* represented, I put it to your lordship that in tbe cajpe of 
governments no distinction is made between larger States and 
smaller States. Look at the constitution of any jjther Federation. 
In the ca«fe*of t|ie T/nitecl States Senate, whether it is*New York or 
whether it *.*8 a small Slate. like Florida, whether it is Illinois or 
whether^ Si is Texas, whether it is hlassachnsetts, or whether it is 
Ohio, they are all equally , represented in the Senate; each State 
seni^ six members to the Senate. The same principle of equality 
apples -in the case of other Feder^fions; it applies in, Australia, 
in vSouth Africa anil in Canada. What I mean to' say is that if 
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about seats 'are louud ior States they would fliid individual 
i-epresentaudn in the Upper Chamber^ and those which are left out 
wul natdi'&Ily find their representation in the Lower Chamber. 
•iSh> Akhar Hydari : They would eateb get one sea\^ 

Sir Manuhhai Mehta : That is what 1 spid ; equsrlity o! repre- 
sentation is essentia^ if goveruments are to* be represented. That 
has i^ir along been uu' contention, Sir, and 1 again ventuie to 
place it* before this Conference. 

^ow, Sir, I should like to say a word about the future pro- 
gramme, becaus<^ on that point the view^ of the Indian States have 
not been sufficiently placed before the^ Conference. We have 
heard cei-tain disquieting rumours, and it VouW seem from three 
or four ’remarks uuide in the Conference to-day that there is a 
tendency to think of starting with Provincial autonomy, keepiifg 
Federation or responsibility at the Centre as a goal, a distaht goal 
to be leached by stages — they may be rapid stgges or they may 
be slow singes — and not as something to be immediately attempted. 

To me, Sir, the word *' i^ioviucial autonomy " looks like a 
contradiction* in terms. Provincial auttyioiuy with centralised 
control has no meaning:. As long as tliere is centralised control the 
Province.s can apt be autonomous, and if the Provinces are to be 
autonomous then the Centre ought to Iranster more •and more 
depart fbents to the Province.s, more and more powei.s to the 
Provinces. There would practically be m) Centre except the 
Federal Centre, so practically there will be about eleven inde- 
pendent States instead of Provinces, added to oui Stages. 

There will be less ehamc of any hurmony ].>etween them, and the 
idea of Federation must then be deferred perhaps for ever, because, 
My Lord, the Indian States have theii* own diliicult^cs, whjch will 
only i)e then inten.sificd. In order to ascertain or ta determine 
what their financial rights are and what their position as regards 
paramonntcy is, three years ago Ilis Majesty's (government iU>- 
pointed tin Indian State.s Committee presichMl over by Sir Haiconit 
flutler. flliat Committee fully inve.stfgated the lelations In’tweeii 
the*States and the paramount power,. and cam* to the conclusion 
tlpit financially the States were ciititTcd to certain reparations or 
restoration. H w'an wlien the idea of federafitm came ifito view 
that.^ho .State-s apreed tq .waive thqir separate fimu^ial tic.bos gnd 
to throw these financial rontribntions into the common iederal pool, 
j If ‘federation is to be postponed, ’if, the Provinces are to be made 
auton(jmo\is, the States would nor agree to the finances being t»a*nwS- 
t ferred to the Provunces or to take their decisions on questions of 
joint* concern frojn the Provinces. As the Prime Minister put 
ffjf'ward last year, the three e.s8ential ant? fundamental •elements 
go together. Fundamentally, the three, points were* resn>onsibilHy 
nt the Centre, a Federal Gofernwent and safeguards. •As the 
Briti^ Delegates held, there cannot be Vesponsibility at the Centre 
unless there is federation at the Centre. Convfvrsely there can^lbt 
be federatioji unless there is reijponsibility at the Centre. AVc kre 
prepared to fetferaie only if tWe is a re^poasible Centre, and 
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<unle8B our tinancial rights were fully safeguarded wo would uoi 
•agree to any transfer of powers to the Provinces, and tie Provinces 
•cannot become autonomous without our agreeing to sudh* transfer. 
This «is the dilemma in which we are placed, and I appeal to the 
Statesmen of, the Empire to find out a solution. The difficulty is 
nof insolu{;)le. Difficulties there are, but difficulties are always 
there to be overcome, and I do not despair^ with the excellent 
galaxy of talent in the British Cabinet, I do not^fear that sIfOh a 
difficulty will I'emain insoluble. 

My Lord, it is said that the inability to solve the' communal 
question is the main diffioralty. In the case of Provincial auto- 
nomy, wUl not thf coyiuiimal difficulty also play the same part? 
i am thinking it will play a greater part. In Bengal ,Hna the 
Punjab, which are the two Provinces where the communal question 
Is mosjt difficult, how can they have any self-government unless 
this communal question is first solved? And if the communal 
question is solveth, where is the diflicultv of responsibility at the 
, Centre? 

Last time, Sir. at the meeting of the Federal Struijture Commit- 
tee my friends gave sufficient warning — the BriVsh Statesmen 
here — about the consequences of leaving this question in this 
unsettled state. Perhaps the British Btatesnieu am shying at the 
difficulties^ of providing a solution of this question for the com- 
munities which they themselves may not afterwards accept! But, 
Sir, there is no perfection in this world; no constitutuui is pericct 
under th^^ sun. I believe in peifectibility. but not in perfection. 
There is always room for more and more advance. Even if you 
begin with a small commencement, there is always room for ad- 
vance. I believe, Sir, in whot is called spiral pj ogress. Some- 
times tb?re is a' decided adviince; sometimes there is some rceession; 
but even if we recede we go up to a higher plane. With’ each 
advance we go to a higher plane. That is characterised spiral 
pf ogress; and I appeal to you. Sir, to bear in mind that if there is 
perfectibility, there is difficulty that is insoluble. 

I will not indulge in any warnings or threats. 'I will only 
appeal to your .self-interest, ?^ir, I (s ill appeal to your enlightened 
self-interest. The British nation has been called a nation of shpp- 
ke^pers^, and aij inheriting the Indian Empire from the factors and 
^ counting houses of the East India Company that epithet is well- 
earned; but there need be no opprobrium in that; the British 
* Government or the British nation need not blush at being called ‘ 
shop-keepers. In my Sanskrit language there is a un*^taphor in 
which we praise under the guise of blame and we blame ija the 
guise of** praise. Here, then, when I call you a nation 'of shqp- 
kefopers it js really that I appeal to your wisdom ; I appeal to your 
prudeii(!e; I appeal to your enlightened self-interest. 

^ Consider the economic consequences of leaving India to atl the 

S ntent that is' sure to brew there. It was your great national 
ot, Edmund Burke, who called; the present age in. England an 
age of economists,* sophists, and calculators. You are calculators; 
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you are economists; perhaps you are sophists. Therefore I appeof 
to you l^p^use the same great statesman and patriot, Edmund 
Burke,* prided himself that the British Nation was the jialladiiyn 
of liberty ; it was the great defender Of equality, liberty, • an& 
the equal rights of all nations. The British Nation has foi^ht 
for the defence of lesser nations. It is in \he interests of sii^r- 
ingAnd stricken Inaia that 1 appeal to you to defend her status. 

Indian has often been descril)ed us the brightest jewel in His 
Majesty’s jjliadem. I/et not that jewel be dimmed or tarnislied by 
the sighs of anguish and the tears of affliction thqjt would flow if 
India is. left to stew in her own juice. •! appeal to Your Lordship 
and to the whole British nation. May (bod give you the strength 
to decidp this question to the greatest good oi*the three hundred 
and fifty millions entrusted to your rare. 

(The Conference adjourned at 7^35 ji.'tn.) 
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PtERAItY SESSION, 3Mi NOVEMBER, Ittt.e 

Mr, Jayakar : Mr. PriSne Minister, the critical hour in ?.h« 
•deliberations ^of this Conference is fast approaching, and twenly- 
fovr hours <froin novr we shall know what is t^e issue of this great 
experiment that we have been making for nearly a year.^Sir, 
when the announcement was made about the holdihg of this Kound 
Table ^/onference, many thoughtful men iii India felt that it was 
a great experiivent — great in the sense that it \vas perhaps the 
first time in the history of<ihe world that a proiid race was told to 
-achieve its freedon^ by^means of negotiation, goodwill and persua- 
sion. The Confeiecice ivas an announcement to the world, as 
many people in India thought, that the old world of ideas had dis- 
appeai'fd in favour of the new , and that what used to be achieved 
in former times by force of arms and revolution, was going to bo 
iichie\ed in the new world bv persuasion and neg4>tiatioii. 

In this unioituuKte coiintrv of yours where vision and imagina- 
tion are often blurred by fogs, it will not be perliaps so ejisj” to 
realise the internal significance of the Pound Talde (‘onfereuce; 
but I am not ffxaggerating, Sir, when 1 sjvv that many men of 
thoughtful mind in India thought that it would be a great achieve- 
nieut if tBc Round Table ( onfereiUM* would yiebl results towaids 
the freedom of India. .\s we sat from day to day discussing in 
the Federal Structure Coinmitiee, I as a humble member thereof 
have oftey wondered wliat this great experiment was going to lead 
to.‘ We are now within twenty-four hours of this great achieve- 
ment, Sir, if it leads to success, you will have made go<xl your 
claim not only to the esteem of India and will be able to say that 
even a rbrown » people could' achieve their freedom by persuasion, 
by negotiatflon . You wdll have clearly proved to the world that 
what used to be achieved in former times by mutual fear has been 
achieved in the.se days by mutual goodwill and bv mutual regard. 
That, Sir, is the great ••significance of this Conference. 

You can tlierefore imagine with what gieat expeofalion your 
announcement to-inorrow% Sir, will- l)e awaited in India by tlm 
three hundred and •fifty millions. Some of them have scoft’ed at 
this attempt; some have been openly 8cei>tical; some liave been its 
grdkt critics; hbt they wdll all lie agreed that if k leads to su'(jcess 
it will l>e a great achievement .indeed. 

' 'Sir, w’e have Laboured for nearly a year. I am very glad to say 
ihat the foundations laid during the last year have been found by 
subsequent enntiify to l>e truly and well laid. This year, as the 
Lord ChR^celloT wfll^voucdi that as we have gone''int^ details mapy 
of* us have bhen impressed with the foundations laid last year. 
The wiwloni of those foundations lias been made more and more 
clear to us as we have gone into details. Those foundations twere, 
Sl^ speaking generally, federation, Central responsibility, and saje- 
giKiTj^s. Rerhaps the greatest tribute to the wisdom of that scheme 
was paid when the Trwin-Gandhi* Pact was enteivul into, in one 
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clauso of wbiob Mr. Gotiidhi — no doubt a severe critic of our affairs 
last vear-jii^cejpted the three piUars upon which he said he would 
build i£*he visited this country, as he eventually did. .Ma greatef« 
tribijfce, Su, could be paid to the wisdom of that scheme than*the 
fact tliat it found a very eminent place in the, scheme of settlement 
which took place between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord IrWin. Thft 
#year w have gone into many details, Sir. I do not wish to take up 
Ihe time ci the Conference in going into them. As 1 said before, 
the more w^ have gone into these details the more have we*been 
ronvinced that the scheme as outlined in last year^s Oonfercnce was 
an exceedingly sound scheme. 

We have made further progress this yeaf.^ Fof instance, speak- 
ing of tlie^ Princes, we have taken one great stride, that there has 
been a universal desire on the part of British India and the Indian' 
Princes tc) consider the claims of the smaller States. This ye<fr ^ve 
have had time and leisure and also the inclinalior^ to consider the 
Federation ^scheme from the }»oint of view i»f the smaller Slate>. 
dloth on the side of tho British Indians and the Slates wiliingness 
has been sbowi^ to make the Ff dersaiitui complete by conceding the 
just demands of# the stumHct Stales. The smaller States last year 
were left very much *li»siitistied. and perhaps in conseijnence of it 
they gave in a iiieasure strength to what was called the^Patiala- 
|Jholpur,scbeme. I do not regard that schema as a lival of Federa- 
tion at all. I am full of hope, as yvi\< exy>,ressed in the speech of 
Sirdar Januani I hiss, wliom I wish to congratulate on his maiden 
effort lielore the ronferenec- a wise and lielpful speech -«vh ere 
l»c suggested certain liru's of compromise between the Patiala- 
Dholpur scbeine and the scheme cf Federaiion as rutlined last year. 
I SCI , Sir, no confiiid lietween the two, ami I am suie that v-liert 
we go into details, some means will be found of reeobcilint:* wdiat 
► seems bo in conflict but is not really so. T am full ofliope that 
the. good elements of tliat scheme will be combined with the good 
elements of Federation, and I have no doubt that when they arc 
worked out it will be seen that the seeming conflict betwetm the two 
can I)# recon c wed. 

Coming to British India, wc* have made progress. I am sure 
the Vsteemed Chairman of the Federal StmetuPe •Committd'e will 
agree witli me wUcn I say that v:e were all surprised lyl thff amount, 
of agi^ement achii^ed in*the Federal Structure Comniiitee. Of 
ctnirHi* there were differences, as tfierft must alv^«iys be rvbon so many 
f^itelligent men meet together and discuss, but I am sure I aan 
voicing fbe sentiments of the large bulk of the Federal Structure 
Commiy:ee when I sav that the amount of agreenfeut achieved is 
not inconsiderable afld affords a good basis upon .w'tiicli f work 
can proceed. 

Take only two or three subject*, Sir, T.bave not time to go into 
all. Tike instance, that most fruitful source of dilRculty, 
nam#]y, commercial discrimination. I am proud *to sav that 
formula evolw^d last year, by wbiebiT stand, was a very wise* formula 
indeed — ^wise in more senses than one, wise ms^inly’in the fait that 
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It was elastic. Its great virtue lav in tlie fact tkai it was not 
ti^id, but was capable of w’ideniiig out as ocoasian , arose. Our 
^•critics c«;l!^d it vague. Our critk-s in India tbouglit it w’as a sui 
render. That was no dobbt a mi/cism made by those who,* wen* 
ignorant oJ^ its elastjcitr, or were of opiuuni that no good could 
•ome outr of deliberations to which the Congress was not a party. 
Our present Report only emphasises that formula, if I ma^fiay so? 
TTnanimiiy was expressed that for matters of ’purely racial dis* 
crimination there should be no scope in the future Government of 
India. Everrlx>dy agreed. Mr. Prime Minister, whatever their 
other differences, that there sluaild l:>e no discrimination in coiii- 
ineicial matters, on ground ol race, nationality, oj- religion. 
The differences aiose when we came to details, and even there, I 
am very glad to state that on four or five points which were made 
there w^as agreement. That key industries should be specially 
treated is now accepted. That infant iiidu.stries we should have 
the opportiinih’" to protect is now' agreed. That unfair competition 
should be .stopped bv regulation is agreed. That Indians can claim 
a larger share in those interests wdiich now are vested in the hands 
of one group is now agreed. That a convention,, Should be estab- 
lished in future appropriate to ibe occasioTji when India is free ami 
gathers experience — that experience we have not ^low, but we claim 
we shafi have it in course of time — now agreed. I say that oi) 
these four or five points there is complete unanimity. 

Unfortunately, the Report wa.s very hastily accepted, if I may 
‘,ay so,*My Lord Chancellor, but that was nobody's fault. We were 
running against time. Consc^quently a few things have crept in 
which may require revision. Sir Cowasji Jelmngir referred to one, 
namely, adpiini-strative discrimination. These will have to be 
revised, but I am confident that our Report contains a, basis on ^ 
which we can work in future. 

Coming to financial safeguards, equally was I surprised at the 
unanimify. I w'as privileged to have private talks^ with renre- 
sentatives of Eju,ropean commerce, along with a few other iriends, 
and day after day a.s I lislcened to* their conver.sation I was surprised 
at the points o.f tugreement. Of course when you are dealing with, 
such large enterests a.s British commercial interests in India, you^ 
*flnd it a veVy thorny questihii. It is ^>bviou.s*that there ace many 
facets of that question wdiifsh require to be carefully examinoci. 

’ Wbat, however, surprises me is the amount of agreement and not 
the amount of difference. The good sense with which 'European 
merchants advocated their case showed tliat they realised what 
minorities rareljy realise, that points have to be won 'by goodwill 
and nqt bj obstruction or opposition. 

My friend Sir Tej Hahadur ?lapru has made a suggestion which 
I am sure is full of possibilities for the future, namely, the sug- 
gestion of a Financial Council. He has thought out a scheme and 
we have made progress with it. He offers a solution which I am 
sure is pregnant -^^ith possibilities. I am very glad to find that 
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Europe^ and' Ilf dian members representing commercial interesjt# 
mv the advisability of accepting that scheme in general outline. 

There* a slight difference at the moment, but I aip^not witl^« 
<mt» hope that the contending views •will be reconciled. • Tim 
Eiifaiicial Advisoiy Council, as proposed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
is fv last only until the lieserve Bank is estabJisbed, and it is tojbe 
con^ned to matters exchange and currency. Mr, Bentball, 
howler, ^Avants it* to he continued I>eyond the time when the Beserve 
Bank is established, and he wants it to be operative in all ffiiancial 
matters. That is a point of difference, but I am npt without hope 
that it Avill eventually lie reconciled. 

The third point that I wish to refer to v^f^at ope time the subject 
of a convict which it seemed difficult to adjust. • I refer to defence. 
The two sides have now* come nearer. I am one of those who believjs 
that in making e:cperimeni5 of this novel and colossal characteif 
the one thing necessary is the frame of mind w^hich centres itself 
on bnjiul agreement and not on differences: and ftom that point of 
A’iew f anf surprised liow near the view-point of the Congress comes 
to the provision tlmt was accepted by us last year. Mr. Gandhi, 
wlio has placefl the (’ongress point of view lieforr us with frankness, 
says he waTits aefeiice to be a transferred subject, but he agrees 
that large poweys niuy be left in the bauds of the Viceroy during 
iJie transitional period by way of oAerriding the oidinai^^ AAorking 
(»f the Constitution. Our scltcme last year was that it should he 
made a Orown subject, but that large powet.s should l>e given to 
the Legislature in matters Avhich are not directly concerned Avith thh 
safety and tranquillity ot India. Tlieretoie. if you analyse Ifbw 
near these two ])ositious come, Mr. (riuidlu agreeing to give large 
and overriding powers to the Viceroy, and oursfdves agreeing: that 
there should he large powers in the hamls of the Legislature I feel 
confidvit that at no disinni date in the tuture a formula will l»e 
devised* wdiich will satisfy both. AYe mtist work in a spirit of 
compromise, and we should be grateful to the T^ord Chancellor f<ar 
drawing Alt tent ion to ])aragraph 8 of the Ruport, as embodying the 
sfjririt in whjrh we worked, and in Avlfich w’e shall have to work 
in ftiture, the spirit of tipdiug a^mean b<*(ween tAvo opposite 
viijAA's. I l^ave no doubt that If we work in that Avay the seeming 
conflict even in yegard to defence Avill soon be reconciled. 

VASe thus find that -have a gyeat deal of agrifemeht *on un- 
portdnt quesiions. AVe were warned last year that when we came 
^to deal with details o\ir scheme* woAild W found very unsatisfactory 
and fayltyN My experience — and I am sure it is the experience of 
»many of my colleagues — is that the. consideration of the details 
has cifnfijyDiod our Jrelief more and meue, that our scheme stood the 
test of details.# 

"Sow, Sir, I come to the la?^ and perhaps the most Inujprtaut 
part of my speech. The w’heme is there JI)efore you. Sir, and it is a 
scheme which has three pillars: federation. Central Tesponsibilitjfc 
and safeguards. The sclieine has now been accepted in India aePa 
' basis of futare jvork by the gn^atest political organ isiftion, •tne 
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’ uon^ress. The question non*’ is, Mr. Prime Miiiister, uiiij jou 
G6veriiineat accept this scheme or will they reject it/ or--what i 
• perhaps a greater danger than rejection — will they imiid|kte th< 
^emeF Jewish to be quite frank, because we are on the evq oJ 
an eventful day, and I siould he guilty of not performing any 
duty if I did not truly ej^press what I think of the importance (»f 
year declai^tion to-morrow. r 

Will this scheme be accepted as a whole? About rejection I 
have no fear, because it restorea all parties* to the statuf quo ante. 
Each party goe^ its own way. If it is wholly accepted, well and 
good. I frankly say, however, that what I am afraid of is, that 
for parliamentary exigeii/:ios, the scheme may be mutilated in the 
sense that we may (be oft'ered the trunk, or the head or j^he feet. 
Sir, that would be a great mistake. We M'ant the scheme to be 
pifered^to India as a whole. IVc know that there are many details 
of the scheme which have to be worked out; patient investigation 
and enquiries hav/^ to be carried out ; but that will be no reason for 
mutilating the scheme in the sense of oilering to India Something 
which is only a part of the scheme. 

The scheme, Sir, is one, united, inter-linked. There cannot he 
Central responsibility without Federationr. There cannot l»e 
Federation without Central responsibility; and Irfdh have to be 
worked out in the terms of proper safeguards in the interests of 
India. May I ask attention to that excellent speech that Sir Manu- 
bhai Mehta made towards the end of the day if*fore yesterday. It 
brings out the way in which these three arc intertwined. You can- 
not take one part out of it and say ; we ofi'er India so Uiiuli as a fir.>t 
instalment of experiment. Sir, in ui}- opinion, that would be a 
great mistake. 

Wh^n was talking to a public man of your country, he i^aid to 
me: “ Oh, but you realise a house cannot be built wilfiout rtoreys: 
that the first storey has to be built, then the second storey, the ihiid 
storey and th^ fourth oqe. Therefore, you must allow us* to build 
the constitution storey by storey.’’ I warned this public man an«i? 
said : ” It is a dangerous analogy for you to adopt, because if^you 
adopt it you are up against many sound arguments. When you 
adopt the analogy bf a house and an architect, may 1 point ^>iit 
that anr architect presents the whole scheme to the employer Ijefoie 
the construction is begun. He tells him ^hat tli^ w'hqle scheiufc i.s. 
If the architect said t6 the empioyfr: Y'our first storey is c6m^ 
plete ; go and live in it. I will construct the second storey while 
you occupy the lower one,’' he would be a bad architect indded. I 
would not go inf6 the house until the whole house was couvplete. 
r certainly real ise*" that a good architect builds’ storey by storey; 
but no sojind' architect asks me to go and occupy tne first storey, 
wdth operatives working over ray head. And, may T say further, 
that a good architect does iiot allow five or six. years to elaps» after 
thp first storey is complete. We, Sir, live in a land where, in sopie 
p«frts, we have three hundred inches of rain every year, and not the 
miserable twenty-five^ you have in your country. *If fou build the 
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£7st aifd |illow three hundred inches of r&in a year for six 

years to drench it, your first storey will disappear in the course *01 
the six je^rs, the foundations will be washed away, the bricks will 
collapse, •eveiythincr will be gone, and when you come ^ build tjie 
se(3>nd Boor you will find the first has disappeared and the raki hfis 
washed out even the foundations. • 

Therefore, Sir, is a dangerous analogy. We are quite jsre- 
to make allowance foi* the exigencies oi your Parliainent. 
India bfft waited for a hundred and years; it can wait for a 
ytfar or tw 4 > more if you make your intentions perfectly ole&r. * ] f 
you bring out your whole scheme in general outiime, lenioving the 
difficulties step by step, surely India has enough jiatience if you 
make your intentions dear and do nol aiigunnycessarily long 
time over completion. We know tliai parl^amentaiy drafting 
requires lime. Enquiries have to lie made. Many questions have 
yet to be settled. We are jirepared to give you enough time for 
the hotid fide prosecution of these enquiries and the working out of 
tJicse detryls, luit wo have no time to wait in ordef that you may try 
political experiments. Remember, Sir. in your country as in 
mine. Federfyion has many enemies; it has enemioN in many 
quarters; it ujfts enemies amongst those who do not wish to give 
Central respoiisibility*to India; it has enemies amongst those who 
Avish to ]>reser\<j all the outworn parts of the ancient machinery: 
the Score ta IT of Slate, and may I say, witlj great resjTect to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the India Office, they want to keep intact all the 
machinery whicli has interfered with the piogress of India. It 
has likewise enemies amongst those who do not wish to se^ stabilifj* 
and ballast introduced into the (Vntral Legislature in order that 
they may make it the plaything of party politics and popular 
freaks. And. lastly, may I say. it has enemies amongst communal 
zealots, who' measure the progress of Mndia in pro^untioi^ to the 
voting strength of llndr particular community. All tl^'Se enemies 
are against Federation and it is therefore dangerous to leave it to 
be worked ont in the future. • 

• Mr. Prime Minister, it is as much ;^our*child as tht‘*child of the' 
Feck‘ral Sirficture Cnminitlee. It has to grow' into adolescence; 
it reqnire.s tim<* to Ix^ nourished. all meaVTs have that time, 
pitivided \f is spent in nourishing it, for malynpr it mor*i strong, 
anrl not for Iht? purpose of destroying the possibilities oj ijs birth 
or growth. AVe are oftefi asked; ^^hv are w'e so mflch harping«on 
Federation?* T am pledged to Federation Iwcause that it the onh 
w-ay of making more easy the fransf<»r of power at the Ccnlie, an'ti 
r shall be quite frank, there is a section in your country -*and 
liord ^Reading voiced the sentiments of that soation — a party ot 
caution which w^arrts responsibility to be given oaly Avhen there is a 
possibility of Miat responsibility beimr w'orked our with* stability. 
We want to make the transfer* of the power at the Celt|;p, more 
easy.* Likewise we do not Avish to leaje the Princes behind us. 
In^ia can pitigress best when it goes on together. To leave t^c 
Pnnees behind, from our point of view, is a great danger, 5^r. 
If you leay^ the Princes behilid, you cannot have Jefornf ail 
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lound. You Will have to keep intact all iho$e Wntres of control 
cmtside India against which we complain, I do not* wish to lueu* 
tion details, but all those irritating centres of power niJb4 control 
^outside which belou^'^ to the ancient system ; you cannot ?vipe 
out < unless you have Federation and the Princes cf>me along', I 
am told there cannot be an}" Federation between autocracy and 
democracy*, that it will be a contiict. I am rot afraid of that cou- 
fiict, because I have such infinite faith in the working of the pro-* 
gresses of democracy that I feel confident tlial' autocraicy cannot 
wjth^and them for a long time. < 

These are some of the, reasons for which we have set our heart 
on Federation. Please do not make the mistake of leaving Federa- 
tion aside for the’^uoibent and ofrering to India Honiething difiVrent 
from Federation. We have made up our minds to go together, 

^ the Princes and the people of India, and after listening to the 
excellent speech made bv His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal 
yesterday what ^oubt can there be, Sir, that the Princes are in 
earnest about Federation? In certain communal cj^uai^cers a few, 
days ago, this Federation, Sir, was descrilml as a mirage. I went 
home and looked up your best dictionary — and I found that the 
word had two meanings. One meaning is illusion, a kind of 
“ maya,*’ as we call it in the philosophy of my c^)iinlry. Another 
meaning, is a distant and difficult goal. 11 it means the latter, 1 
have no quarrel with the word. If, how^evei , it means an illusion I 
say that we are in very good company in hugging tliis illusion to 
our hearts. The Lord" Chancelloi said only the other day that 
Federation is not only possible but probable. Tn your speech last 
year, Sir, you dwelt on the idea of federation. It was likewise 
accepted as a basis in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. Are all these 
eminent men deluded fools — hugging something to their hearts 
which 4s q delusion, and not a reality? If so all I can say Vo those 
critics who call it a mirage is that we are in very good company. 

I have therefore to submit that any scheme whicli makes distant 
the time of federation jvill lie an unsatisfactory scheme. 'We know 
that Federation want.s timof.arid we are prepareil to give you reason- 
able time, provided only that you show that you are going onVith 
your w’ork and not merely taking time in order to pul it off. 

I submit, ^ir', that these few suggestions which* 1 l»ave ventured 
to make in the (‘ourse of mv speech may lxi taken into consideration. 

I thought it was my d^ty to sp^ak quite frankly IVoih my poin*t of 
view. I think this is u vert gieaV opportunity for your country.* 
Th'e question is wdiether you will take hold of it. Everything 
depends upon the w'ay you make your choice. We can only waten 
you make the choice. The privilege of making it is yours. I do 
*not wish- to I utter uny threat — I see no occasion ‘for it — but,‘ if 
* 1 inay^^safy so in all humility, a gr^pat deal depends upon to-morrow 
whicfi^*s the most eventful day in the history of this Conference, 
young and old in India are watching on the tiptoe of exiiectation 
te» see what is going to be the issue of this Conference. Is if going 
t6 be success or is it going to b«- failure, failure in? ^he sense in 
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■whAh I ka^e s^o^n f I do hope Ihat Providence twill enable yon 
to decide ibat^ it will be eoccees. 

y^ord I^tgding : Mr, Prime Minister, I have bad oppoi tanitiea 
of espredaing my views on the subjects wbicb are now ^fore tb^ 
Plenary Conference during the sittings^of the Federal Structure* 
Committee and I do not propose, therefore, to enter into any detailed 
lei'ereiice to those subjects. I am, however, tiesirous at»this fin^l 
%tage^f this sitting of the Conleience to take into review the 
happenings of the* Conference at various stages through which v.e 
have passed,^ the position in which it now stands and most important 
uf all, the nnai stage to-morrow when you, Mr. Prjme Minister, 
will deliver the concluding address. I avould just remind the 
members of the Conference that when wca ^rst met considerable 
anxiety prevailed lest the discus-sious should prove futile and there 
should be a breakdown of the Conference. When we separated at 
the beginning of this year, after the declaration you inade^ Mr.' 
Prime Minister, there was a distinctly favourable change in the 
minds and hearts of our Indian friends. • 

They lel^t for their homes encouraged and hopeful, with some of 
the distrust an^ suspicion which bad existed removeii, if it bad not 
been for tlio tii^e being (‘orriplctely dissipated. The\ returned to 
India determined, so tar tbev could, to tak»' their message 
throiighnut Iiulitf and in that way again to cause a change in the 
political^ conditions of India. ^ 

When the Conl’erente was lesumed, and particularly when the 
sittings of the Federal Structure Committee began this autumn^ 
we had present with us Mr. (iandhi and others who had not^hirherto 
taken part in the delil)f?ralions, who had stood outside in a totaflv 
different position, but who now joined in the discussions in the 
Federal Structure Committee; and it cannot l>e doubted that their 
presence here has added intiuence and authority to ti«» proc^iedings 
‘ of the llkuuinittee and of this Conference. • 

It must be remembered that during these proceedings especially 
w^e have discussed many and varied proble^us with frankness, and 
have expressed our opinions with anndour. Sometimes there 
have^been momentf of appreiicnsioii ; sometimes things have been 
sai^ that lijive not been plea sail t to tiie ears of some wlio were 
attiuiding here ^ither on the one side or on other; but the 
patieiw^e and the courtesy of all who have taken part in 4hii Con- 
ference have mana*g**d to overcome all those difficulties, and in the 
j&nd*tbe method of this Conference, •with its ftill disf iission, its free 
and outspoken opinions, il^ friendly contacts between all Jbe 
jnembers, has* been in my judgment. Prime Minister, completely 
vindicaterb Wlmtever critics — and there arc mai^'^ — may have io 
flajs idl my vigw ^be method of conference ba.^ triiiinpj^ed, and 
in my hope the method of conference wilj continue. • , 

Pr^e Minister, I only desire to say, and very briefly,® a few 
words in relation to the big subjects that we have discussed. We 
are*at the final stage, and I can well imagine the anxiety of aUt 
•«nd perhapv especially of our Indian friends, to bear the mesaagte 
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that you, on behalf of His Majbsty’s Gk)vemiiiant,^will fxpref^ to 
us, to be able to form some opinion of bow the British Parliameiit 
will reload, and to have a conoejption of the procedura that is to be 
adopted in the future and a vision of that which fltSy' are all 
(&nxiously/*awaiting. , * 

Well, I ^am not disposed myself to discuss any of the big aoes- 
tions. I|^w'ill make my observations in very few^ sentences. It k 
uWecessar}- for me to expatiate upon the policy that I would^j^dopfc.® 
I expressed my views at some length in •lanuary of this year, I 
stand to>day where I did then. 1 see no reason to change those 
views, although I am ciuile prepared to vary methods in tlie direc- 
tions in which it may De,.desirable. But the broad policy stands; 
in my view the policy India which leallv must warm the hearts 
of all Indians as b^ell'as oi: the British who love India, is this great 
policy of Federation, of an all-Tmlia — of 350,000,000 people at 
present. Who shall say. under a prosperous all-Jndia, what its 
population and power eventuall 3 ' will be, an all-India composed of 
the Princes of India, who have taken so notable a part in our 

S itherings at this C'ouference ; which brings into clos^ relationSv 
ritish India, the ruling States of India, the governing powders of 
British India, all into one (dose connection by which they can 
together unite in Avorking out the destinies of the India ot the 
future? * 

Prirud Minister, I made my observations then in favour of a 
Federal Governineut of this character with an executive responsible 
to a Federal Legislature, subject to certain .safeguards ami condi- 
tions; and there I stand to-day. Prime Minister, in my view 
ncthing 'Ihut has happened, mithing that we have heard, has in 
any way .served to weaken the toin’iction that I had formed in 
January, not hastily, not by any means without due thought and 
deliberation, pot without having felt the influence of this Conference 
and of contact with my Indian friends. I expressed it then us the 
view which, as we thought, must be made effective for the future, 
for the benefit of India in order that India might progre.ss and in 
order that we might m« 3 t the wishes of India. 

I have myself the strongest belief in the connection of Britain 
with India. I db'iiot hesKate to say, although it may not com- 
mend ijself to all c^f you, that the connection of Britain wdth India 
has in many respects been to the benefit of India, just as I w'ill 
undoubtedly admit or assert thut the ties betw'een .India and B»itain 
have been to the bene, fit also of, Britain. ^ * 

* ,,Where w^e stand now^ is tAat we are considering, as a result of 
much discussion, what actually is to he the plan to he put forward. 

I am not goin^ to discuss that; that is, after all, now, <Prime 
Minister, for 3 ^ 611 ' a,nd His Majesty’s Government,, to be brought 
, again befyre 'the British Parliament. I will make this observation 
upon .it : I believe that tl'ie true pfilicy between Britain and India 
is that we should in this country strive all we can toi give efiect to 
the views of India whilst preserving at the same time our own 
position, ^hich we must not and which we cannot abapdon. There ■ 



oblw^jtiom we have incilrred, and burdaae which we hava 
had to ^lar in toe paat of the trust which has B^eeu reposed iu ye. 
We must darry out those obli^tious whatever happens. But 
having* A that, I will do eve^uiixm 1 can consistentlv with it to 
give effect to the view's of Indians wish to take plift in^theV 
owh government. 

Xow,. Prime Minister, there is little mofe that I wgnt to spy, 
save that I would ast you to Lear in mind ail of you, that we can 
nevS^hope at this Conference, however long we may sit, to arrive 
at agreement on all points. It is very rare indeed that that takes 
place in any conference, either between men of busyiess or between 
(joveruni^nts, but what we can reach — what I hope we shall reach — 
is siilhcieiit agreement to enable India to%accept the proposals that 
will be jmt fonvnrd eventually before the^lrifish ParJiameut by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Now, Prime Minister, with that view, may I say that ^e may» 
hope, as a result, that this final solution of our problems will be 
such that^it will command its acceptance both of rfie British I'arlia- 
meat and of India For myself, 1 will say that this hope is strong 
within me. I am encouraged by all our discussions in the belief 
that the finai ^outcome of our proceedings will be u great step 
loiward in tlib progressive mai-ch of India to her ultimate destiny. 

I am, 1 think, as I look around, the one most udvanctgi in years 
in this* gathering. 1 have no ]>o}itical ambitions of my own. I 
have no peisoiial desire to reach any position in the future. I 
have a tlesire, an overwlielming desire, an all-pervading ambitiop 
to serve my country and the Empire. I have been forlumde enoiyrh 
in my life to hold the great olfice <if Viceroy of India, to know all 
that that means, to undej stand by contact the views, the aims, the 
aspirations of our inditin friends becayse 1 came in close contact 
with them. It is the office which, Mr. Prime Miftister, tiext to 
yours XcaiiDot hur think is the greatest in the Empire. * Whatever 
luy meiils or demerits may have been I brought away with me 
many tiw of friendship with Indians with whom I became ac4.|u:iin^- 
%d during my stay there. Above all, d carried with* me and still 
carr^’ withiif me warm affection for India and profound interest 
in her future. I most profoundly wifih, indeed I devoutly pray, 
thht 1 mvkf live to see the Federation of all Ii*lip iu active being, 
that this Fedefatcd India may be prosperous and. happy, iu its 
future, bnd ^that* above •all as it |)rogresses forward toward.s Its 
ultimate constitutional destiny it will always desire to continue a 
willing partner in the British Empire. 

Diwan Bahadur Raftnachandra Rao : Mr. Prime Minister, the 
obserYatigus I would like to make on this occasion must in the 
naJture of thiip^s Be very brief. Like some gtffer Delegatees who 
were not members of the Federal Structure Coinniitt%B 1 have* 
many observations to make on lome of the controversial questions 
relating to all-India Federation. I haVe a good deal to say on 
many of the topics which were discussed and m/iny others whijh 
remain for« discussion. It seen^^ to me, however, Mr. Pj-ime 
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Minister, that i»jiew of the statement recently m^hd^in the»Fed£*al 
Structure Commiltee that some machinery is to be deyised for con- 
tinuing the work of this Conference it becomes unnecessary to go 
into deta^l^d criticism of the whole scheme as outlined in^He* J^poil;. 

I am, as all of us are, m general agreement with the scheme for 
an all-India Federation sketched in the Beport. There are, 
htwever, t>ne or two* matters of fundamental in^rtance which 
cannot be passed over at this stage relating to the Federal copetitu- 
tion sketched in the Bepoid. The position of Ihe people of the 
Indiah States in the scheme for an all-India Federation embodied 
in the Beport f s not satisfactory. The members of the Conference 
will remember that I raistd this question last year at the Plenary 
Session, and I ha/1 s(vu(f hope that, in view of the strong and in- 
sistent public criticism in India that has been levied against the 
Federal Constitution since January last by the people of tlie Indian 
' States as also in British India, the present Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee would show an improvement when the scheme 
came again iimltr a detailed examination. I am, however, pro- 
foundly disappointed that the viewpoint, of the people of the Indian 
States has not received adequate consideration at the hands of the 
members of the Federal Structure Committee. , 

In paragraph 27 of the Third Beport of- the Federal Structure 
Committee the Committee expres.s the opinion that the questirm of 
the method of selection of the States' representatives in the Lower 
Chamber must be left to the decision of the States, but they Bay also 
that it cannot be contended that it is of no concern to the iVderution 
as a whcje. Certain individual members of the States* Delegation 
bave given assurances to the Committee that in those States where 
representative iii.stitutions exist and the members are in a position 
to express their views, arrangements will be made which will give 
those Vodies t voice in the selection. This position is not satis- 
factory. ' 

The people of the States have not been heard. They have not 
Keen accorded any representation at this Conference, and* this per- 
sistent refusal to hear Ibe views of the people of the SUtes, apart 
from their Buler^„does not absolve this Conference from the fluty 
of scrutinising proposals for the dew constitution of India as^ a 
whole from the poiat of view of the peoples of all the federating 
units. , It. is this point of view tnat every minority in India, 
bdwever small|^and every interest in Britilb Tndid, ha!? iJeeh invited 
to this Conference, and has assistefl the Conference in examining 
the proposals placed before it from their own standpoint, and it 
would have been fitting if this course had been adopted also* in the 
-case of the seventy million people of the Indian Stales. v 

In a note circulated last year on this subject, andcalso in another 
•note circvlated a few day§ ago, 1 have drawn the attention of the 
niembeis to the fundamental impfirtanoe of protecting the rights 
and liberties of the people of the Indian States, and I havb laid 
'Stress on the fact, that this is necessary not only in the interestfiB of 
dike .Statesr themselves but also fo^* the satisfactory wprking of the 
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l^^ddra]^ ooustlti^ion. I venture to think that Indian Princea 
and the otlver members of the Indian States’ Delegation have* a 
unique qpj>ortunity ah'orded to them of uplitting the vast mass of 
the pebpie of the Indian States from a condition of pp^itical sub* 
ni^sion to the full status of imperial citizenship. It rannoi be\ 
matter of satisfaction to those who are responsible for* the organiza- 
tion of this Conference or for members of tW Conference^ that w^ile 
the uoiitical u8pirati?>nK of their fellow-citizens in British India are 
bei^ realised, the people of the States should be prevented from 
aspiring to the standards of free and many-sided citizenship made 
accessible to their brethren in their neiglibourhood.^ I think, there- 
fore, that it is absolutely essential fo^ the success of the future 
Pederatiou that the co-operation and goodwill of the people of the 
Indian ^States in the working of the new^coastitution should be 
secured. Tlieir Highnesses, the Rulers of the Indian States, and 
their Ministers have been some of the strongest advocate.s at thif 
Conference for enlaiging the politiciil freedom of India. Some of 
them have been members of several in tenia tioi'gil gatherings and 
are cogifisant of the reactions of political tliought and action 
throughoul the world. 1 appeal to them, therefore, to make all 
reasonable concessions to the legitimate political aspirations of 
their own people. This would, 1 venture lo say. be an act of the 
highest siatesnmnship’ on their part. The present scheme of repre- 
sentation should provide for the representation of the* people of 
the States by a system of direct election in one of the chambers of 
the hVdcral Legislature. Thi.> will, in my opinion, strengthen the 
position of the States in the Federal l^egislaturc rather than weaken 
it. Federal citizenship should also he conferred on th(f peopU of 
the States and embodied in the «*onstiiution. and deportation of the 
people of the States from British India under the Foreigners’ Act 
and Tire rcri?f} should cease. AVe have* heard a great deal about the 
necessity of etiacting in the constitution fundamental lightS for the 
protection of the nunorilie.s. Many jiropcsals were put forward in 
the Federal Structure Committee and also in the Minorities Com- 
mittee ttnvards this eml, and there is a geiyual (*onse:^sys of opinion 
this (ioiif'eronco rlmt certain fuiuhifneiital rights sliould be em- 
bodied In the comtitutifti. The (jiiestion reouir^s further examina- 
tion. Their Highnesses the present (%am‘(dlor of the Chamber of 
ri'inces :>nd the Maharajas of Bikaner and J^shmir stall’d at the 
last .Conference that these rights have been alreadr coaceded and 
proMaimedJn thidr States. If ttat is so, there*cannot be liny 
objection to the exten<»ion of constitutional guarantees to the 
people of. the States, and I sincerely hope and trust that wdieu'thtf 
legislation m undertaken this matter will not he forgotten. 

natural corpllary to the grant of fundan^ental rights to the 
l^eople of the li^tntes is that w hen there is a vicdntioji yf these rights, 
the Federal vSupreme Court should be .enabled to afford relief t6 
the people of the Indian States*. The rjght of Haheos Co^)hjs does 
not ^ist in many of the States. I presume that it was the intention 
the members of the Federal Structure Committee to extsuid 
judicial protection to the people rfif the States, and that the Supr^e 
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Federal Court sl]|puld be the final judicial authority in fill tKeie 
matters. , 

Let us all hope that Their Highnesses will take note o| the wishes 
pud aspimtipns of their own people as expressed in nuiuero'us 
lerefices held throughout the States, since the scheme for a Federa- 
tion has been formulated. It is a matter of satisfaction that the 
mo\»ement«' for constitutional government in^the States has taken 
shape and is now the accepted goal of the people of the $tates. 
All future developments in the States will, I venrure to fctate most 
respedtfully, at this Conference depend on the wisdom and foresight 
with which the. rulers of the Indian States and their Minifiters will 
shape this movement for their own benefit and for the welfare of 
their peojde. It js a /natter for the utmost satisfaction to me and 
1 presume for mairv oilier members of this Conference tOc note tiie 
sentiments of Mr. Jarmani Dass, who spoke on behalf of His 
'Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala about the need for constitu- 
tional goveruinent for the Stales. I beg to urge that the principle 
of responsiliility the administration of an Indian Stpte to the 
people and to their representatives in a popular liegislature should 
be clearly recognised consistently with the coniinuance of the 
monarchical order. The representatives of the vSfates sitting at 
this table have made it quite clear that they can only enter an 
all-India Federation on tlie understanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment Vill bo responsible to a Federal Legislature, subject to 
transitory safeguards. I am refeiTing to the speeches of His 
Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and iSir Maun- 
bhai Mehta on Saturday last. The advocacy of self-governing 
institutions for India as a w'hole and the contiiuiari<‘e of aiitocialic 
rule in the States cannot by any means be reconciled. I venture, 
therefore, most respectfully to submit that »onstitutional govern- 
ment i<j.tlie l>ei«t means for securing the jjermauence of their tliroiies, 
tlie loyaltw of their people, and the unhampered progress of their 
States, and is the host step which Their Highnesses can fake tor 
the 8xic(*essfn] working of an all-India Federation which we and 
they so ardently desire, i; ’ 

Another mattej-, which hag a bearing on the future Federation, 
and w'hich has not as yet be^n discussed either here or in &i\y of the 
Committees, is the ..territorial redistribution of the Provinces. Vio 
long as India has a unitary constitution the final decision in regard 
to the redistril/ulion of Provinces and the tireatioiv of new' Provinces 
in British India is leftiproperly to the Governor General iu Countiil, 
acting under the directions oi the ^Secretary of Stale in Council, 
what would be the position in respect of this matter when a Fede- 
ral Government and a Federal Legislature come into existence? 

It is tme that, in making a start with the Federal constitution, 
we can only proceed on the basis that the boundaries of the British 
ProvintSfes are what they are at pres'bnt, but it has to be fully borne 
in mind that the demand for a redistribution of areas and reacljiist- 
ifipnt of boundaries of the Provinces in India is a very real ohe, 
ard is likely to arise for solution almost immediately after the new 
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constitliion fl up. Maiw administrators in India haye felt in 
the past that the existing rrovincial boundaries ** embrace areas 
and peop]^ of no natural affinity and sometimes separate those who 
xuight'be more naturally united.'* With the exceptiop^of Buram, 
n4 Province represents a natural unit; that is to hay, that tie 
Provinces do not stand for dilerences of race, language or geogra- 
phical distribution. They are ‘J>urely adnfinistrative ^ivision^ of 
territory. Apart f^m the opinions of administrators, popular 
sentiment in recent years is in favour of such redistribution. The 
authors of^the Nehru Report discussed the whole subject of linguis- 
tic Provinces in considerable detail, and iin|>ortant^litical organi- 
sations in India have passed resolutions .favouring the redistribution 
•of Provinces on linguistic lines. The series of memoranda presented 
to the Jndian Sfatutoiy Commission by the government of India 
contain the history of the agitation for an Oriya Province, an 
Andhra IVovince/and a Karnataka Province. The Simon Conv 
mission referred to this matter at some length and expressed the 
•opinion that ‘‘ as the time is coming when each Province will have 
its own l^rovincial Government and its Provincial resources it is 
extremely important that the adjustment of Provincial boundaries 
and the creaAon of proper Provincial areas should take place before 
the new process has gone too far. Once the mould has set, any mal- 
administration .will be still more difficult to correct.** They there- 
fore recommended the constitution of a Boundaries Gommission 
and r(^ardecl the appointment of such a Commission as a matter of 
ui*gent importance. 

Some pioposals for redistribution of provincial Q^ens were 
brought forward at the First .Session of this Conference. The Raja 
•of Parlakimedi advocated the constitution of an Oriya Province, 
and the constitution of the Orissa and contiguous Oriya-speaking « 
tracts into a separate province is now under examination. The 
separ&lion of Sind was agreed tc in principle. During^the* present 
Session memoranda urging the formation of an Andhra Province 
have be^n circulated by the Raja of Bobbili and Mr. Giri. I tfm 
4n entire agreement with the reques^ fof the constitution of an 
Andhra Province without delay. Mr. B. Shiva Rao has urged in 
another memorandum the formation* of a Karnataka Province. 
Khan Baliadiir Hafiz Hidavat Husain has iirg^d the seim ration of 
A^ra from Oudh. ' * 

. in these* circumstances there ran be np doubt whatever that* 
the question of redistribution* of^ Pcovincial areas will become a 
matter of great importance with which the Federal Government* 
and the Federal Legislature under the new’ constitution will have 
to dehl. •! think,. therefore, the legal and constitutional position in 
r<?gard to this* matter will have to be examined carefully, and the 
necessary provisions have to ^be enacted. The existing British 
Provinces will, on the establishment of the new constitutio]^ become 
units in an All- India Federation, and th'e question as to the method 
aild manner in which any of the Federating Units of British India 
should he •r^di^^buted and as. to how new Provinces* should fbe 

Jt.T.C. 
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created and adnfltted into tie federation requires*' TerjrfCarefbl 
consideration. 

In tie list of Central subjects appended to tie Second Report 
of tip Feddhd Structure s^b-Committee, it is stated tlat' Tepri- 
torial clanges, otler than inter-provincial, and declaration of laws 
in connection*' therewith,” sloula be classified as a Central subject. 
I i^ill invile the attention of the members torthe remark opposite 
this item, tlat it (territorial changes) has already been aqrided 
tq be q matter to be dealt with under amendments to the 'constitu- 
tion.” If territorial changes involving the redistribution of 
Britisl-Indian Provinces can only be effected by a process of amend- 
ing the constitution, this method is likely to cause inordinate delays 
and would make it'^too rliftcult to have essential territorial changes 
in the boundaries o^ Provinces which have been urged frr many 
Tears. I feel, therefore, strongly that a more flexible method 
should ^e devised without the violation of constitutional proprieties. 

Finally, I should like to say a word on the subject of defence. 

I regret to say that many important and complicated 'questions 
relating to the problem of the Indian Army have not been discussed 
at this Conference. The constitutional aspect of the«> question has 
received some attention in the Federal Structure Committee, but 
there are many other questions relating to the organisation, com- 
position and control of the Indian Army, which have formed the 
subject of active discussion in India for several years. I have 
referred to some aspects of the problem in a separate memorandum 
which has been circulated to-day to tbe members of this Conference, 
and* which may be taken as supplementary to what I am saying 
now. But on this occasion I shwl make a very brief reference to 
the subject. We have had hitherto a feeling — ^those of us who are 
taking part in, the political life of India — ^tnat, as far as India is 
concerned, .British statesmen, whatever be the political party to 
which they belong, have a habit of conceding the principle in 
platitudinous declarations but negativing the same in practice. The 
India Act of 1833 contained a statutory pledge that His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects were eligible for employment in the public services 
of the country, irrprpective (jf creed, class, or colour. 'The hisfoiy 
of the Indianisation of the Civil Services all these years is a fitting 
example'^of the methbd in which this pledge was broken in practice. 
Various devices were adopted to perpetuate the dominance of the 
t British Bureaucracy in the country and Hhe concent^tioh of* all 
controlling power in tie admjnistrqtion in their hands. Though 
‘it; is nearly one hundred years since this declaration was made, the* 
goveraing service in the country, t.c., the Indian Civil Service,. 

H still pTTmominahtly a British service at the present day,, notwith- 
mndmg i^e appointment of Royal Commissions every twenty yeafis. 
Sue exclqsioii of Indians from the commissioned ranks of the 
Indian Army till very recently is onv^ of the most galling disabilities 
imposed upon Indians, and the history of its removal reveah the- 
same tale of obstruction and opposition as has been adopted in the 
ca^ of the pivil services. This matter has been under cqpsideration 
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fSir several (^Sn^'ations, aod when Hi^ MajestT the £ing-£mperor 
came to In^ia in 1911 for the Coronation DnrWr, the Government 
were sear^ing for boons which miaht be given to the Indian aray 
to commemorate the occasion, and it was suggested that Indians 
nijbht be admitted to the King’s Commissions. But\&e mfss >f 
military opinion at that time was against the proposal and no 
announcement was made. His Exeefieivcj^ the Vicerjy publicly 
stated in 1917 that the discussions of the question of ^mmissfons 
to fftdia/is dated back to pre-historic times, that it has been the 
subject of discussion by goA*emment after government, ai^d that 
years slipped by and nothing was done. He also announced that, 
as a beginning, nine commissions had^been confefred on military 
oMcers who distinguished themselves in^the war. The next step 
was the^ announcement in 1919 of the grant of "ten commissions to 
Indians* per annum. This was considered hy the British military 
classes a very revolutionary step. It was said at the time that 

It is a change which, once begun, must extend and, because if 
must have the inevitable result of placing eventu^ly British oflScers 
under th^ command of Indians, is not one to be li^tly undertaken.” 
This is still, I feel, the predominating feeling of the military 
services and «very proposal that has since been made is looked at 
from this angll^ of vision. 

If India is to attain a status similar to the Dominion status of 
Canada, Australia or South Africa, in a reasonable peri^id of time, 
and iflhe statesmen of Great Britain intend to carry out the inten- 
tions of the declaration by the Prime Minister made in January 
last and without any evasion or equivocation, they must make \\p 
their minds on this fundamental question of the self-defence of 
India. It will not do to play with the problem. The rejection 
of the very modest proposals of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
clearly showed that those in authority do not wish to face the facts, • 
and the Report of the Indian Military College Committee {^resided 
over bw the present Commander-in-Chief has not made any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

I hafe no doubt that Dr. Moonje, who^was one of tjie members 
bf ^he Oempiittee, will refer to this aiatter. I would invite the 
attention of the Conference to^the ab^e and esrhaustive minute of 
dissent of ,Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and General Rajwade, and 
the series* of ^oblems referred to therein refuting to thh Army 
that ore, awaiting solutiqn. A neiy orientation of piilitury* poljcy 
amj * a different organisation of the Indian Army is alisolutely 
necessary, in view of the new polftic^l statifs that i's now in sight, 
and tl^e whole question of the pace of Indianisation should be* re- 
examined by another committee. I would in conclusion, associate 
myself fully with all that has been stated in the^i'ederal Structure 
Cemmittee and at this Conference about the need^for a simultaneous 
introduction of responsibility, both at tjjie Centre and iu the Pro- 
vinces. Any other course will •be disastrous and I beg tc^express 
the hftpe that the statement which you ulll make to-morrow may be 
Bueh as to make it gejaerally acceptable to India, apd that our exp^N 
tations will Jbe reuised. 
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Sir Phiroze Ssthhti : To«morro*w, the Second .Satssion tbl^ 
Indian Bound Table Conference will come to a clol^e. All nonour 
.to Lord Irwin, and to those who, like Mr. Wedgwood 3enn, con- 
ceived with ^im the brilliant idea of holding a Bound Con- 

fei^nce in tioifdon and inviting thereto representatives from British 
‘ India, and al^o from the Indian States to sit at the same tubh, 
witl^ represejfitatives of the different political parties in this counrty, 
with a view to discussing the Indian problenr and amvingp at a 
common measure of agreement upon which the i^ew constitvtiou 
might he framed. 

The First Session of the Conference made considerable *^headway, 
and we expected that, during the Second Session, we should move 
faster and, perhaps, gp «farther. Unfortunately;, circumstances 
have intervened whuh have not brought about such a result, but, 
nevertheless, Lord Reading was perfectly right when he said this 
morning, that the Conference cannot be regarded as a failure, as 
is tried to be made out in some quarters. In addition to tbe reasons 
advanced by His Lordship, I would say that the holding of the 
Conference Lere has awakened the British public to a senscf of their 
responsibilities to India, and has acqutiinted them with the exact 
position ; and, relying as we do on the British sense oi justice and 
fair play, we have no doubt that Dominion status, wfth safeguards, 
is now quite within our grasp, to be followed, aftqr a reasonably 
short intertal, by complete Dominion status, such as exists in the 
other parts of the Empire. • 

We assumed, Mr. Prime Minister, that this common measure of 
agreement^ was meant to mean as between all sections of the Con- 
ference, but the procedure followed imposed on the Indian delegates 
alone the responsibility for expressing their views and reasons on 
the different points brought before the Conference. The Govern- 
ment has, unfrrtunately, k«pt us in the dark as to what their 
intentions ale. That has, in tact, meant that we have worked under 
considerable difficulty, and it would have been very much better if 
ihtir intentions had been made known to us, particularly in view of 
the nature of Ae Conference, in view of the important matfers that 
we are discussing, and also in view of the very grave ccmSequei^pes* 
that will follow sh6uldf the decisions, not be in accordance with the 
wishes of tbe Indiai\^ public. 

It is na secret that certain provisional proposals ‘were advanced’ 
by 'the Governtnent in an informal maikier. The Secretary/ of 
State warned us not to ncly upon V Headlines in the Brilisli Pres^.,’* 
but yve could not help doing soj and bur anxieties are not even now 
at rest. We consequently await with trepidation the annbuncieinent 
which will follow ‘to-morrow. 

If any /ionstitutional proposals are to be a success, Jbben Sir,*’thay 
must win the Support and {he co-operation of the popular political 
gpmion %n India, and for that, whd ean be better judges than the 
British Indian delegates, who would have been able to advis® the 
(Mvernment to follow the right course, had they known what the 
GQsrernmenit 8 intentions were, provincial autonomv. has been 
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thou^t of or is believed to be ibouffbt of as an initial instalment 
to be offefed by Government. If that is the idea, then, Sir, the 
eonsQCjnAices would sureW be disastrous, as has been pointed out by 
fi^eaker after speaker. Those who ex^ertain this ide^ bf proviileial 
itutonomy to start with, are certainly not in touch with the progress^ 
of events in India. We are told that the solutibn of problems 
which must be solwed before a scheme of Federation cSuld oe tntro- 
duaed would tajfe some years. Now, what is meant when the phrase 
provincial autonomy is used.* It is not real provincia] autono- 
my. What is meant is respoii.sibilit3' in the Provincial Government. 
This is a verj'' different thing. Real provincial •autonomy cannot 
exist w'ithout resnonsibility at the Centre. Provincial autonomy 
and autocracy at the Centre, as Sir Manubkai Mehta rightly pointed 
out 3'esterdav, is a cont rail ict ion in terms. * This is the form of 
advance whicli was suggested in the Report of the Simon Commis- 
sion, and if it is only iliLs which is to be granted, then liiiere ^as 
no use couveniug a Round Table (Vuiference, asking us to come here 
a distii^ce of O.UOO miles ami to spend so inueli time and take so 
much trouble. It miglii be argued, and it has been said in certaim 
(jUi»rtei\s, iJ^at in the preamble of the Act introducing Provincial 
autonoun’ it •might be stated that Federation w-ould follow. But 
such a vague pioiniie will not satisfy the Indian public. 

Supposing iliis were done, I would ask the Confereniti to consider 
whatf would be the cou.sequences. There would be considerable 
agitation everywhere, and it w’oiild rest on the Ministers in the 
Provincial Government who, under the new arrangement, wimld 
be responsible to the Legislature, to try’ and check thfft agitation. 
How could 3*ou possibly expect such Ministers, who do not believe 
in Provincial autonomy alone, but also insist on responsibility at 
the Centre at the same time to check such agitatioja. Their effort? 
W'oujd certainly fail and it would consequently give, a ?iandle to 
people; here to sa}’ that because Ministers have been unsuccessful 
Provincial autonomy has proved a failure aud there cannot^ be 
responsibility at the Centre. . , . 

It w^s,for these reasons, Mr. Prftiie Minister, that some of us 
addressed 3 ou a letter some time back point in/J*out the very serious 
consequences which w’ould follow’ if it was contemplated to.give only« 
y^ovinc^al aujlionoui}’. Speaker after speaker, both in the Federal 
Structwre Comipittee tipd at this .Conference, has»dwelt upon •this 
ppint, and you wdll have noticed there is p^fect unanimity amongiA 
us, whether the speakers com€^fro*ra»Britiwsh India or from the Indiap 
States, whether they are Europeans or Indians, whether the^ are 
Hindus or Muslims. Of course the Muslims and the other Minori- 
ties* insist that when responsibility at the Centre is given, their 
interests should be safeguarded — ^wdiich of course is^quilte right. 

Mr. Prime Minister, inemcfies of people are short in^tVise dax's. 
I wqpder if people in this country, and particularly those who hav? 
suffered most by the boycott movement in India, do recognise 4he 
itnportance of the great achievement of Lord 'Irwin ^in brin£ng 
about an kgrecjnent with Mr. Gandhi, Will it be rigfit now* to do 
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anything as a result of which there might be a secon'd and perhaps 
a more Tbitter struggle? Are we to have another and*^a greater 
upl^oaval in# Jndiar If people here think that guns, adwpl^es 
'or ordinances wiU be able to effect sufficient control of the situatiom; 
'I may be ]>ardoned for observing that they will be living in 
fool’s paradi83. 

Whilst I make these observations I am conscious of the diffi^i)!- 
.ties in ri^gard to the communal problem. It is mdst unfortunate 
that we have not been able to settle it; but it now rests ,.on you, 
Mr. Prime Minister and the Government, to settle these differences 
as you think best and to ask^is to work the new constitution in a 
manner that will lead to^p&ce and contentment in the land. 

Sir, in his very able speech, Sir Manubhai Mehta exf(ressed 
approval ,pf the scheme circulated by Sir Mirza Ismail which pro* 
posed for India something resembling the German Constitution of 
' 1870, which had an* Upper House consisting of the representatives 
f>f the various constituent governments of the Federation. !< confess 
I am not enamoured of the same, and I would prefer to proceed on 
the lines that we have gone on, but if Government are /n give any 
thought to Sir Mirza Ismail’s proposal I would like* them at the 
same time to consider the memorandum for ah Adyisorv Federal 
Council prepared by a prominent and senior Indian member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Mr. Alma Latifi, and to which our pointed 
attention has been drawn by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Prime Minister, when we accepted your invitation to come 
here we did so in the firm belief that we would not go back without 
receiving Dominion Status, with safeguards to start with, and that 
after a short interval of time complete Dominion Status would 
follow. These sj^cial safeguards have been engaging the attention 
of the Federal Structure Committee, and now of the Conferefuce. 
They are four: External Affairs, Army, Finance, and Commercial 
Discrimination. We have not much to say in regard to external 
affairs, and the*' great ma^orijy of us would be prepared to leave 
them in the hands of the Governor General during the bniYsitional 
period. 

In regard to the Army, I do not think, according to the discus,- 
sionft which' hav^ taken place, th^t we have advanced as far as. we 
(Should have liked. In the first instance, this is a*quei^tion'which 
should have been properly haudfed,. as it was during the FirH 
session of the Conference by the Defence sub-Committee. Unfor* 
tunately, perhaps 4^e to want of time, and other reasons, the matter 
was relegated to the federal Structure Committee. Diwan Pahedur 
Hamachandra the speaker who preceded me, did m&ke mention 
of the Chetwode Committee’s Heport. This Committee was 
appointed on the recommendation nlade by the Defence sub-Com- 
mittee. Nowhere in that recommendation was it laid down ^hat 
the, intake in the contemplated Indian Sandhurst was to be limited 
to eixty per annum, and in reply^ to questions put by members of 
the Committee the Chairman persisted in not allowing anv further 
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disctiBsion laid it down, aa coming, I believe, from the Govenf- 
ment, that the intake should not be more than this number. *Tbis 
we ooMider a great disadvantage. The Committee should have 
Jbeen g^iven free scope to make its o^ suggestions^ < 

In regard to military expenditure, if we had^ self-government 
we would certainly not allow it to run to the amount we are made 
to spend, and thill: is not the view of ourselves alone. Maf I be 
j^Armitted, Mi;. Prime Minister, to quote your own words, published 
many* years ago, in which you said: 

** A self-governing India would no doubt psist upon bearing 
some definite share in Defence^ but like the Dominions, it 
would settle how much it ought to bear^; it would adjust the 
qost to its means and it would decide in what form it was to 
make its contribution, perhaps an Indian recruited Army. In 
any event, the present plan, by which India pays for tie Im- 
perial Army stationed there, without in any way de*termining 
its policy, is as bad as it can be. If the existing system oi* 
DIfence is to last, the whole cost of the Imperial' Army 
stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.^ 

We are«grateful to you, Mr. Prime Minister, for the candid 
opinion whi^ you lexpressed in those days, and I am sure you take 
the same vi^ws to-day, and we hope, now that you are Prime 
MiiMster you will endeavour to do the best you can to %o extend the 
powers of the Indian Legislature as to enable it to carry out those 
views, if not to the fullest extent, to a very large extent. 

Coming to the matter of finance I would like to say, Si^ that 
very great anxiety has been displayed on the part of our British 
friends, but that anxiety I have no hesitation in saying is ill- 
founded. I can quite realise as Lord Beading observed this 
mojuing, that you have to look after the interests f>f thos^ who have 
trusted you. I understand that by that he means tHbse Britishers 
who trusted the Government of India and put their money into 
Goveseiment loans have to be protected. I do not think that either 
he or s^yone else proposes to ao anything to safeguard the interests 
dt those &lso who have put money into pri\rate enterprises. That 
is their own lookout. I am*quite irf accord with the view that you 
'/houldjook after the interests of those who*have invested millionA 
m rupee or “sterling securities. Between the’ tyjo — uan^ly rupee 
and fliterling Government of India securities — thlse loans ruil to^a < 
total of somewhere about eleven bundredi millions, the larger pro- 
portion of which is in rupees and^he smaller in sterling. Endish 
investors have invested large sums in Government of India stening • 
seqprities and not rupee securities, but altogether out of the eleven 
, hundred millions the holdings of British inventors are bound to be 
far less thai half this total. Is it then contended for the sake 
of deliberately harming the British infestors, the Indian .liegislature * 
would take steps whereW at the same .time they must perforce harm 
,t1ie larger number of Indian investors? To do so will be tanta- 
mount to cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s f&ce. 
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Indians will be cntting the groimd from under th^ir^>wn fret if 
they*adopt a policy whereby their credit in the wprld^wonld be 
shaken. Indiana know full well that their country is poor and that 
■for clears to« e( 9 ne we shall have to borrow money from^oiitside 
India. *'How can we borrouf unless our credit is unimpaired F 
Therefore to think that we shall not have any regard for our own 
interests is iS assume that we will persist in adopting a suicidal 
policy. The suggestion has been made, and a Very yaluaMe one, 
that the Finance Minister should be helped by an Advisory J^inlh- 
bial Combaittee. If that suggestion is accepted and the Finance 
Minister is an Indian it will meet with the wishes of the entire 
Indian community, and I hme that it is not too late for you to 
formulate such a 8ch,eme^ What we desire is complete control in 
financial matters and <that as soon as possible. 

^On the subject of Currency and Exchange we have progressed 
uo^ further. We have come to the conclusion that Currency and 
r Exchange are not to be transferred to the L^idature until a 
Beserve Bank is established. The question of a Keserve Bank was 
fully discussed last year and there were differences of opinidh as to 
whether, owing to Ae depletion of reserves, a Reserve Bank could 
be established within a reasonably short time. 

In January last the gold and sterling reserves had dwindled 
down to 96 crores, but to^av they are at even less than 46 crores, 
and conseouenily the possibility of the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank is stui further removed, and we do not know, therefore, when 
currency and exchange will be transferred to the Legislature. 

Consecni^ntly I do not think it would be wrong to say that the 
transfer of financial control is but a mirage, and I use the word as 
my friend Mr. Jayakar did this morning in the sense in which he 
used it according to Murray’s English dictionary, that it means 
(1) delusion or (2) that it is a long and distant goal. 

I now come to the other safeguards, known as the safeguards 
j^aenst racial or commercial discrimination. I stated to the 
Federal Structure Committee, and I repeat, that this is not* a case 
of racial discrimination. It has to do with inequality. ITp to now • 
veiy considerable inequality hf s prevailed. I had occasion to reftr 
tto it at some length at the last Plenary Session, when I said that it 
was quite easy for an ordinary European merchant to ^settle a 
business ^matter ^rith a Government officer over a whisky and soda 

his club, but that it was very difficult* for ev4n a,,prominent 
l^ndipn to do so; in fact,'' he wovltfhave to kick his heels for houfs 
together before he could gain admission to the official’s room : I 
know all that has-been changing since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms and will go on improving in the future, but this inequality 
in the pastfthas rankled in the minds of the Indians Bflid made the 
position ofnihe Britisher so very much stronger in commercial 
affairs, stl-onger that it would otherwise have been. My friend, Sir 
Cwasji Jehangir, quoted yesterday the case of a prominent Indian 
fi^ whose senior qould not get anything out of the Governmenti 
whereas his paid British official was, able to do so. Thesejnstances 
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can be madtiplied, and onr European friends at ibis Uoniereuce or 
outside«haye not dared to contradict them and cannot dare to do so,, 
^or tha simple reason that until recently this sort of thing was an 
46very day affair. Indians do not want to discrimihate against th<i 
Britishers in the matter of commerce. All we wapt is what, after 
considerable diffi(jjiilty, we were able to decide upon last year in 
cripsultation with and with the concuirence of Lord Beading. All 
that we want^s that there may be industries which, in the opinion 
of the Jjegislature, should be confined exclusively for the oenefit 
ot the nutionals. In such cases, only, and they^would of course be 
very rare, the Legislature might fasrour the nationals. I would, 
however, go further and 803% as in fact I did sav in the Federal 
Structure Committee, that if such a decision* of tke Legislature is 
not acceptable to the Britisher, it might be left open to him to 
appeal to the Supreme Court or the Federal Court whichever is 
established, so that he may not have grievance after tfie decision 
of suc^ higher authority. I still hold that the formula accepted 
last v'ear answers our purpose very miicii better, and I hope we 
shall continue to adhere to it. • 

One woiid with regard to Burma. In December last, when the 
Conference was in ^Committee, Mr. Jinnah put to you, Sir, a ques« 
tion in regal'd to any definite announcement that might be made, 
an4 \*our reply was that no announcement in favour*of separation 
would be made without a discussion in the Plenarj" Session. No 
such discussion was held, and yet on the 21 st August last the Gov- 
ernment issue a communique according to which the Burma Bound 
Table Conference was to be held he fore and not after the Indian 
Bound Table Conference. There is a sentence in that communique 
which savs: — 

• 

** It is intended that the Burma Conferemte should assemble 
• at such date in November next as will allow the federal Struc- 
ture Committee of the Indian Bound Table Conference (so far 
as can be calculated in advance] to have completed •their 
ppopoaals. but before the Sessipn of the Indfim Conference as 
a whole has terminated.” 

# * * 

Unfortunately, that has not been so. The Siime communique goes 
on to add tlpit — 

’ • ” wheii the results of those deliberations afe knftwi! theje will 

be ah opportunity for a review of tl^e whole position by all «ihe 
Parties concerned before *any final adoption and proposal to 
Parliament b\" His Majesty’s Government of measures* to 
implement their provisional decision in favour of separating 
Burma from India.” 

Sir, because that Conference has not stafted^its work jand 
we are ending ours, some of us addressed* ^xu a leiteiw suggesting 
ySu might be pleased to appoint about ten members of this Con- 
ference to join the Burma Bound Table Conference. Tou ha-^e not 
seen yctfir way to accede to that rw^uest, but w*e approach you^again 
and we Kopif this matter wilf receive your favourable cpnsiSeratioq. 
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Mt. Prime Minister, a very eminent Englishman, ho other than 
Lord Macaulay, has observed: — 

•* ** of o\|r time are in the habit of laying, it^ 

down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to be* 
free until they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
wSrthy of*^the fool in the old story who resolyed not to go into 
the water until he had learnt to swim. If men are to wait 
liberty till they become wise and good in slavery they may 
indeed wait for ever.'* 

c 

The same writer says: — 

Of all the forlQs fSl tyranny the worst is that of Nation over 
Nation ; heaviest oiall yokes is the yoke of the stranger." « 

Ind^a wasddestined to have a foreign yoke about two centuries ago; 
and I for one regard it as a fortunate circumstance that that foreign 
yoke was that of the Britisher and not of any other Euro^an Power. 
Qut it is now time that even the Britisher should relax nis hofd and 
let India stand on its own legs. It has often been urged that the 
Britisher is a trustee, not only for those Englishmen who have made 
investments in India, but a trustee for the masses in India. The 
implication, therefore, is that the Indian himself cannot look after 
his own kith hnd kin, and it is the foreigner who can. If you are 
trustees, may we ask if you are discharging the ^duties of trustees 
^n the manner in which those duties are generally understood? 
A trustee acts for one, generally a minor, who, when he attains 
majority, is given full charge of what is his own. It seems that 
India is always to remain a minor and not to attain its majority. 
Again, it is the duty of a trustee to look exclusively to the interests 
of his war<^ and npt to look after his own interests. Can it be said 
that the trustee in this case has looked after the interests of the 
minor alone, and that he has not looked after his own interests to 
the 89 me or perhaps to a greater degree? This state of affairs must 
now cease, andit«will ceases because, as I have said before, wd'rely 
upon your sense of fair play and justice. Therefore, we aye await- 
ing with bated breath) und we vjill come here to-morrow to hear the 
declaration that you will make, which will interest not only.oursel- , 
ves, not only the throe' hundred and fifty million peopje of dndia, r 
but tl^e world at l^rge. , ^ 

Captain Raja Sher Mt^hairmuid Khan: Sir, there are* so many, 
memoranda and letters circulated' to this Conference that one can 
hardly <Tead them all, and so many speeches delivered to this Con- 
ference that one papier rightly describes St. James' Palace as the 
greatest speech factory in the world. These speeches are repeated 
many times. ^ Wjien a soldier in the Army repeats hie musketry ' 
.qualification more than once be is called a third-class shot. As to 
our fellow ^)elegates who have repeated their speeches, I hope you 
will not call them third-class shots. 

Prime Minister, as a representative of the enlisted classes ' 
^nd <me*who h%8 had practical experience of active field service over 
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a aoii&ber of years, I am grateful to you for hai^g afforded me the* 
opportunii^ of making a few observations on the question of the 
defeqoe ^f India. 

* Everyone round this table will adi^it that the questien of deface 
of the country is of vital importance and is essentially on^ in the* 
consideration of which we should not allow our pdlitical bias and* 
excessive enthusiasm to warp our judgment. 1 am coffhdent, there- 
that this Conference will give the matter that deliberate 
thouglit which it deserves. The Federal Structure Committee in 
paragraph 6 of their lleport on Defence and External iielations* 
have expressed their opinion in favour of the <Ritabli$hment of a 
Council in India analogous to the Cqjnmittee of Defencre in this 
country. I welcome this recommendation and would venture to 
make*the following suggestion in regard to (he constitution of the 
Council that should be established oy Statute. It should consist 
of two uon-ofiicial members (one to be chosen from the Indkin 
Legislature and one from the enlisted classes), one representative 
of thes Commander-in-Chief, and one soldie^ of high rank. A 
Council so constituted will command the confidence of the personnel 
of the Indian Armv, >vhich is essential for its success. A purely 
non-oilicial And pofiiical body may lead to discontent among the 
ranks of the Army.* 

If such a Council is established, I will not oppose^the appoint- 
meiil of a non>official Army Member, who will be responsible to the 
Viceroy during the period of transition. The discretion of the 
Viceroy should not, how^ever, be hampered, and it should be qpen' 
to him to appoint any one he likes. 

It was suggested by some speakers in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee that the size of the Army in India, and the number of Bri- 
tish troops, should be reduced. I will beg my frjends not to alloV 
the^^ patriotism and sentiment to colour their judgment. T^he Army 
is the most important part of every government. And, whatever 
our desires and ideals may be, we cannot deny that self-defencq and 
self-preservation are real needs in the present fabric; of the world. 
You ca'nuot work any constitution in* India unless you are free from 
foreign aggression and intevnul disorders. India has a land fron- 
tier of ^.boiit five hundred miles, and the aggressive and warlike 
tendencies of our neighbours are too well known to fequire any 
emphusis on my part.* It will, therefore, be unwise fo i^duqe the 
strength df the Indian Army. The prese|^t strength of the Armyiin 
India, including reserves, etc,, is»ju8t over 150,000. This number 
in my humble opinion is not too big for a huge country like^tndfla. 
Daring the Great War, Germany and Franc^, \fhose" populations 
ar% ntbch smaller than that of India, each ]^ut five or six million 
men in thd^ field. India’s military power is not ^^rerp elastic; and 
at a time of emergency a reduced Aisny will endanger the defence^ 
of*the country. A hastily recruited and under-trained f8rce will be 
a source of weakness and will spell disaster. If 1 may be permitted 
to quote from a very recent book of General Ludendoxff called The 
Coming^ Wai;,” ** an increase»in the strength of the army canhot be 
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accoonplislied in the twinkling of an eye.’* If this is true oi Ger* 
many, it is still more true of India. I will not take the time of the 
tJonference bv stating in any detail the present strength cf the 
tansies fii theN^rious countries of the world. Suffice it to say th^t 
lat present Oerpany possesses 100,000 Reichswehr. France pos- 
sesses more, ^and Russia much more. Our armaments are much 
inferior to those of the European countries, andtat a time of emer- 
gency we shall not be able to put an effective Army jn the field.# *1 
^erefora appeal to m^ fellow British-Indian Delegates ' not to 
imperil the safety^of their country by suggesting a reduction in her 
fighting forces. 


It was also pressed by certain speakers in the Federal Structure 
Committee that recruitment to the Army should be thrown open to 
all classes of Indians. Already there are no restrictions in regard 
to'appoiutment to King’s Commissions. As for recruitment to the 
^ ranks, I have great sympathy with the suggestion. I will, how- 
-eyer, say this. Thef traditions of the present Indian Army are the 
highest and the noblest, and if these traditions are to be maifatained 
it seems to me to be absolutely essential that the material which has 
been supplied to the array should not deteriorate. Ii^fa is a very 
big country, and the material for the army is varied. On the whole, 
it may be the best plan to get the best men possible from whichever 
'class we can.*' The rest of the classes can be left to follow the avoca- 
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have the same reply to give. The case of smaller countries with 
homogeneous populations is different. During the Great War com- 
panies were raised from the non-enlisted classes. They proved a 
hopeless failure; and I have personal knowledge of the fact that on 
a long route march ninety per cent, of those who fell out belonged 
to the non-enlisted classes. We can hardly afford to play with the 
defence of oui^ country, and pjy men in peace time who either can- 
not or will not fight during tire time of war. 

As I had the honour of serving on' the Indian Military College 
tommittee recently appointed by the Government of Indiar I may 
be permitted, to make a few observations on this subject, Haviug 
rfgard to efficiendy and all the other circumStances 6f thp caie, the 
Committee have done tW.r best to make it possible for a college to 
b€ sfr^d nexf year. In tbe beginning sixty commissions out of 
a hundred and ten will be thrown open to Indians. This in mv 

experiment proreg snccessfuj, witt 

Mr. Prime Minister, if you will excuse me for sayinir so kou 
gi^.dtinng the last few mouths listeuiSg to the 
Va ▼ario'is minorities. I must apolo? 

gise, tkerefoA, if I mention one more to be added to the nhmW of 
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^bose minorities. I mean the ^^-soldiers. They are not a “aerj 
^ocal badf , and their claims are rarely pressed by the lawyer-poli 
tipians. * This class served the country in her hour of nepd 

ayrl will sh'ed their blood if again* occasion demands it.» Tnii 
minority alone has proved in the last world war that India is fit foi 
substantial constitutional advance, and this is the mmoritj^ foi 
whi4h our distinguished Pandit spoke so highly. It will only b< 
lair if they are* granted adequate representation in the Local and 
Provincial Legislatures. In any scheme of franchise, iso, they 
should be given the right of vote to the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. 

In the end I will say to my fellow-DeiegaJies that an efficient, 
•effective army is the bulwark of every country, the very foundation 
•of every constitution. Give your army a sense of security and con- 
tentment, and your political prosperit}^ will march in an atntosphere 
of peace. 

Mrs. .\aidn : Mr. Prime Minister, when 1 look round this table 
I find experts in every department of life. There are men of law, 
some of whoS?tact as ** experienced foremen ** in building the great 
architectural e<ljfice of India’s constitution like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapni. There*are men of finance like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 
There.are soldiers who speak with no uncertain voice, Ifke my pre- 
decessor. There are ni(?n representing Labour. There are those 
representing women who are neither n minority nor a special inter- 
est. There are landholders, there are <!hampions of one ^interest *or 
another, and I am beginning to wonder what place I can fill ift an 
assemhly like this, I have neither experience nor knowledge of all 
those expert matters that have been dealt with in the Federal Struc-, 
ture Committee. 1 do not understand the technicalities of .^onstitu- 
tion-fiyiking and therefore where all Iiave spoken as champions of 
one interest or anotlier I propose, if you will permit me, to speak 
only as^n Indian, not as a lawyer, politician, soldier, on or off duty, 
,or a member of the financial or princely Masses, aiftocracies, or a 
member of*the aristocracies that are represented here. You will 
permit me, Mr. Prime Minister, in \*iew of the very grave issues 
before us^'to say something that comes from ihe very coie of mv 
h^art. • ' .... 

^ Intellectiial discussioiis, analyse*3 and counter-analyses, proofs in, 
favour of this point of v4ew’, qv p^’oqfs in refutation — these are not 
the re;»l issues to-day. My w’hole country is awaiting that word'—- ^ 
penultimate ‘or ultiinate as you choose to make it — of England’s atti- 
tude ttowwrds Indja. It has been my great privilege these many 
years to hav(^ lived veiT close to the heartbenf of my j)eople. I 
know the heartbeat of their agony. I the heartbcvit of their 
hope. Are yon going to-morrcfiv to rwpi ad to the agony 0r to the 
hope*of ray people? THat is the quest I would like to ask you. 
The Lord Chancellor when he spoke at IHl opening of this Pleii^ty 
Session after you, Mr.* Prime h(}nister, %k»#ed an image that souAds 
very beantifui. * He tal]jed of the Taj ahal. He talked of its 
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beauty, its uurivallojJ proportions. He talked the labour, tbe- 
patience that went to tie making of that heautiful edincf., ^ 

»’ Did he %ivot, when he ijBed the analogy of the Tay Ifalml w^h 
its jewelled walls, its fretted domes, its marble turrets, that wie 
Taj Mabal was built over the bones of beauty that was once alive r 
Did he forget it was slave labour that made ^hose jewelled walls, 
and that the cementing force that keeps that edi^e alive war 'the 
sweat ^nd the agony of that slave labour, forced from ylajr to clay 
to build up that house of beauty? Is it the Taj Mahal that you 
are going to bifild after j-ears and years of labour and years and 
years of patience, only to^^eushrine the dead bones of our hope— or 
are you going to rtjafiife that there is no time to-day, there is no 
patience to-day, there is no faith left to-day for so prolonged a piece 
of labour as the building of a Taj Mahal with jewelled walls P 

My people are dying of hunger. My young men and young 
women who do mt- the honour of looking on me as their comrade* 
their friend and their leader, are dying under the sweat ani anguish 
of slavery, gild it as you will with any beautiful word out of your 
English language. "^Tiat is the answer you will ^ihake to those 
young men and women, many of whom have s]:u(iied in your univer- 
sities and have been nourished on the histoiy of the* liberties of the- 
great nati6ns of Europe, and who are only held in leash from revo- 
lution because of the pledge and promise that we, their comrades, 
their servants and their leaders, have made, that we shall bring bark 
from England something, some substantial alternative to their 
deuxand for that word you dread, independence? 

That is the answer I want. My work has not lain in the Fede- 
r ral Structure Committee except as a spectator, but almost every day 
during a 11 the^weeks that I have been here my work has lain out- 
side the Pfederal Structure Committee. I have been addressing 
large groups or small groups of men and women, both friendly and 
hostile to India, and it seemed to me that from the point of view of 
knowledge there was vefV li^ttle to choose between the friendly and 
hostile sections of the English people. THe same argttments, only 
punctuated differently, were' advanced by both. Was India really 
ready for freedom?,. Were not there dreadful things c^jlled coln- 
munal conflicts? Was not the rumour of riot on evefy wind? \^as 
not every streei more or less symbolised by blood-'.^tains th^it meant 
•'hatred, conflict, tumult, turmoii, that could only te assuaged, 
, appeased, controlled or conquered by English forces and by English 
aulSiority ? This in brief, this in one word, is the attitude of both 
those who sincemly desire India’s advance and those who,, with 
equal and patent sincerity, refuse to think of Indta except as a helpt, 
except as'^something chained to Empire. * 

Whftt is going to be your answer to-morrow, Prime Minister, to 
the demand of my countiy for freedom? I have no use forVords 
that are used either too rigidly or too vaguely. I have no use iTor 
a/ phrase dike “Dominion Statu^i '* for instance. What does it 
connote? I have be^n in most of the Colpnies of the Empire, and 
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ill each Coleny the meauii^ of the words ‘‘ Domiaioa Status 
determisied by its own special environment, its own special need 

special achievement. It holds for me no particular meani^ 
in ■any political dictionary so far as Ihdia is concerned. I* have 
heard the world Independence *' used. That also is*a word either 
too rigid or too vagye. I know- small independent cowntries th&t 
have mot known how to manage their own intenial affairs; that put 
one king*upon the throne one day and cut off his head the next day, 
and are yet independent; which have not enough Ministers to send 
to the Courts of the world where they would be represented, have not 
enough soldiers, enough law-makers, Enough subjects, have not 
enough Nobility or soldiers or anything ^necessary for the dignity 
and integrity of independent States. I am n6t enamoured either 
of the word ** Indej>endence ** or of the words “ Dominion Status ; 
but I do claim the liberty of India, with the fullest implications oi 
what liberty must mean to every country in the world. 

My ilfustrious leader, Mahatma Gandhi, when he has completed 
bis twenty-four hours of silence, some time in the afternoon will no 
doubt reiterate in his own inimitable fashion the claim that he 
makes as the &Ae representative of the Indian National Congress. 
I will not seek tP divi&e — becau.se he will not allow' me — the honour 
of such representation ; but I too have been a President aud a repre- 
sentative of the Indian National Congress and of that honour he 
cannot rob me, for he divides it with me. I am therefore making 
a claim on behalf of the nation as he does, not with the technical 
authority of being its representative at your councils, hut withdhe 
inviolable right of having been its servant and its leader. I speak 
and I say this to you in England that when Lord Heading to-day 
talked of equal partnership, he talked of something that the best 
mind India can appreciate, but only on its own term). * 

What is this equal partnership.® What is this equal partnership 
of whici^ w-e hear so much? It can only mean a voluntary associa- 
^on on terms of equality; and to-day "thrft equality* is not there. 
You talk of IF! position equal to that of ^he Dominions. You forget 
that in your Dominions there are men* who are^your own kith and 
km, of yojir own race, your ovrn blood, your owjn culture and youi 
owVi creed. Tl^ey are held to you by a silken threap, n^ereas the 
irony of* historic ^ircumsitances has* forged a fetter found our feet, 
and therefore to hold us by a manacle round ^our wrist, Until you 
break the bondage of that manable and we break the bondage of that 
fetter, 'there can be no choice either for you or for us of that equal 
friendship which is the only enduring guarantee of '■good faith among 
partners Who are jEriends. " » 

I, in the name of the cause that I serve, make this»claim fon 
equal partnership, but I repeat is only on terms of equality that 
leavef full choice to you as to whether one or other of us chooses to 
diverage, it shall be so. But this is no threat, it is an offer; it 4s 
an offer to you in the critical mojnent of your history ; ittis an pQ^r 

made in the crifical moment of our history, and such a choice does 

• • 
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not'repeat itself even though they say histoiy repeats Yons 

•will sav to me, as so many others have said ; but how caz^ l%dia hAve- 
thi#! liberty f % jjook I — ^you could not solve the question of the mino- 
rities. ^ Look ! — ^the question df the Depressed Classes is a stain upcjo. 
the civilisation of which you boast. You will say to me: your 
friends the Muhammadans, have refused to cooperate in makinjg^ 
the last days of this Conference either successiul or unsuccessful. 
You will say to me : there is that little group of* Europe/ins*‘not 
satisfied' yet with any offer that you have made. Y^ou wilj say ; we 
have missionariei; who made converts in your country — ^there are 
Christians who do not feel se;5ure against tlie majority of their own 
original caste. l"o^ wjll Say many things to us. But I have 
always maintained trhat the greatness, the glory of India does- 
consist in just these minorities, just such majorities. It is in the 
wrelding, together of all these divergent things, reconciled and 
harmonised by my country into one integral nation, that makes the 
glory of India; anrl if we have not succeeded in solving for the 
moment those purely artificial questions of vulgar fractiohs, that 
arithmetic which divides a power into little fractious for this coni- 
muniti'’ and for that community, I do not feel that it fsffects in any*, 
way the vital issue of liberty for my land. * 

Mr. Priiae Minister, you to-day are in authority. 'If a few scores 
of politicians have not succeeded in doing arithmetical calculations 
I ask you to make a decision, but do not let our temporary failure 
to ^arrive at a settlement act in any way as an excuse, valid or not, 
for postpoifing the hour of India's liberty. 

My friend Dr. Ambedkar looks at me now and then with 
reproachful eyes. He says: Yes, but what are you going to do 
about th€' Deprtfssed Classe.s ? So many people not in any way con- 
nected with*the Depressed Classes Have already expressed apiiety 
for tbe Depres.sed Classes. Here and now let me tell my friend 
Dr? Ambedkar that I, the descendant of the proudest class of Brah- 
mins in India, *do not feel aqy reproach in his look. My duty has , 
always been fulfilled, in that regard, and not I onl;^^ but I 'speak* in 
the name of all when I say that the leaders of the Hindu community 
should be and shall be pledged, whatever happens to the \con8ti tui- 
tion of India’s fnture, to remove this blot, to expiate the sins of dis- 
j^hdriting our ahcestors for the dehumanising of one section of our 
own kith and kin. As r^ar as it is possible for me an^ those who 
thin]^ like me it will be the first charge upon all our energies and our 
labours that every disability from which these tragic people suffer 
shall be removed and that they shall have a place in all things, ^cial 
and political, equaHo the highest who bear the label of the .Vedic 
castes upoi\ th^r brow. I will not stand for injustice' or inequality 
to the po<sr and the depressea but I would say to Dr. AmbedYar that 
anyone who would serve the community tli^at he represents would 
merely do^ a dis-service to them if he would strive to isolate them 
awjy Ibehiqd electoral barriers as something outcaste ,from the 
assembly pf those whose desire and* duty it is to teach'«them tiie great 
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lesson of 8 el|-reUance and self-respect. In all else that matters, {or 
all political purposes, lor all human purposes I will challenge any 
Hindu*ia ihis gathering to deny them rights that are enjoyed by 
m{n of all other communities outside the Hindu pale.* ** * 

What will you do, Mr. Prime Minister, to further this question 
of Federation P Tht^ Princes have spoken, the greater Princes Ifcivo 
spoken. ^They have spoken, realising that they are Indians first and 
Princes afterwards. They have spoken realising that India ^ust be 
one integ&l whole, indivisible in her destiny. I have spoken of 
Federation as the circumference of a circle, whiclf has one centre, 
that unites all. From that centre eac\ radius might go its own 
way, but all must be circumscribed by that^cir^yumference. I wel- 
come with all my heart this idea of Federation. All my life I have 
been a dreamer of dreams of a Federated India that shall be free, 
each section having its own sovereign integrity, but yet bound one tfr 
the other by some focussing point of a common jmrpose and a com- 
mon desiRny. But when I bear that there are some who would like to 
see what rights are going to be guaranteed to them, what powers will 
be reserved them to continue undesirable and obsolete methods of 
autocracy, wn 8 say that we must wait until they have made up their 
minds, I say and I r^eat, and I will alw^ays sa}" and reiterate that 
the youth of India will not wait upon the leisure of PrJ^ces. Not 
very hong ago I said to my owm Ruler, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
“ Sir, when the people begin to walk, Princes must begin to run to 
keep pace with them.’' The only security for tlie thrones of Indi^i 
lies in the hearts and the allegiance of the people. I h>«lieve Jthat 
the Princes around this table have understood that ultimate security 
lies, not on a throne of gold, but in the hearts of the people, whom 
they rule. Therefore, I welcome their efforts and their desire to^ 
come^into a Federation of a free India. But I sho\ild^lik% to say, 
on belwlf of the ])eoples of India, that we shall not be content with 
an alliance merely betw^een dynasties and democracy, but that their 
people k)o shall have a voice in the council^ of a free India. * 

*I do no^ wish — I am not competent, for one thing — to make any 
criticiwsm of the various aspects of the ^’ederal StVucture Report, but 

rfeel thi\t no constitution, however perfect in its technicalities, how- 
ever beautiful^ dovetailed into each other its sections may be, 
merely 'on jgaper; can mer last ftir a single day/ unless^it ia co- 
oi^inated to the immediate and uigent issues of life ns they exist iif 
India to-day. To-day, the problem Is a problem of hunger; to-day« 
the pVoblen^ is the problem of a nation that has the shame fb be 
defended by foreign forces ; to-day, it is the humiliation of a coun- 
try whose youth h dying of a broken heart because the young men 
and the young women of the other countries where they go to study 
are free and make friends with them, fet all the time fiiRy realise 
thatathey are amongst the disinherited *0068, the exiles of earth, in 
tieir own country, because they have not the heritage of freedom 
which enables them to be masters of their own policies^ not in ^ne • 
direction only, •but in all the dftectione and departments of life.' 
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<Jtty appeal to you, Mr. Prime Minister, is this. * Majce reJ that 
ideal, that desire, tiiat dream of a statesman who was once f Vioer^, 
Lq^d Ready^g-i— equal partnership. How diyergent are thearays by 
wKicht men come to a common ideal ! What two human beiif^s 
could be more , different than the Saint of Sabarmati and the ea- 
Vic^roy of India ; yet toach of them use the same phrase— equal 
partnership. But are the implications alike iif both minds? ^ 

I have sometimes been accused by those who a/e very ignorant 
or dense, or unimaginative— and there are so many in this country 
like that, Mr. Prime Minister — of being unfriendly to England. It 
is impossible for me to be unfriendly to England. So much of my 
youth has been speqt iiv this country, and my friendships here are 
very real and spread Qver a very great number of years, more years 
than my vanity will permit me to tell you. My dreams for India 
have thfir roots deep down in my heart, but my friendships and 
associations with England have their roots intertwined with the 
roots of my dreams for India. Shall it be to-day that thfre must 
be so great a conflict between these two loyalties, that I must be 
compelled to eradicate one by its roots so that the other may live, 
or will you make it possible, by imagination, human uifderstanding, 
sympathy, self-interest, if you will — will you, make it possible for 
thousands of men and women like me who are patriots, but not nar- 
row nationalists, who love their country and yet have known how to 
transcend all barriers of race, creed, civilisation and climate, who 
would die so that freedom might be born for their country, but who 
wchild not,^ if they could help it, make another nation suffer — ^no, 
not in its pocket, nor in its pride, nor in its life — ^will you make it 
possible for people like me to cherish such twin loyalties. You will 
only 3o it when you rise to the full heights of your own English 
tradition^, those, traditions that inspired my childhood when from 
my father’s dips I learned how England had always been thq kanc- 
tuaiy of those who were exiled from their country for the sake of 
their dream of liberty. Do not be content with the mere technicali- 
ties, the mere texts and letters of the constitution that you would < 
give us, but be human in your vision and try to undet stand that 
even as you cherish* liberty, so do we^ a modem nation, cherish the 
, d^am of liberty. D^ not drive us into being narrow nslfionalistii 
when some of us by temperament, tradition and every conviction in 
our ,beinfg8 bre Internationalists, * without imdue sense of raJee and 
c:rantry. Make it possible to achieve that India, that 'free India, 
which will stand side by side with you with a bond of silk and not 
with«a fetter of iron binding us to you, ‘ 

I dream a dream, not of some far distant future, but of (|ome 
immediate time whera this will be possible ; when vDu make hravelyr, 
spontaneously, ihat beau ges^e of abdication, for that is what lies at 
the^ root qf * our demand. When yoiu have abdica ted nobly your 
claim ana title, when you h&ve by your own abnegation of many 
imperialistic material interests risen to the height of your own spiri- 
tuw. greatness, stretch your hand in fellowship and we sh/ill not be 
tacking in the response that bids you* ** Hail, but not farewell.” 
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Sardar ^Sampuran Singh: Mr. Prime Minister, we are kere 
together ^ ^volye a democratic constitution for India. Democracy,, 
after tal, means equal treatment and ^ual opportuni^s for mim- 
kt^d. For 4>ringing about those conditions it is absolutely* ne^es* 
sary that there shomd be one hind of government over a large popu- 
lation. To bring about democratic constitutions in theeworld, { say 
with pleasure that ^ou have achieved one thing ; that is this, that 
you*haue built ftp a very large Empire on which you say with pride 
that the qpn never sets. Having achieved that one great thkig, now 
it is for you to consolidate it and to bring about«co-operation and 
co-ordination of all the parts of that ^eat Empire so as to make it 
really one organisation having stability* ai^d tlie power to progress 
fiirthe?;. • 

In this connection I may submit to you here that it is your duj^ 
to bring about such a government in India as will develojf all the 
resources and the nationhood of that country, so that they may 
become strong in themselves and, subsequently and consequently, a 
source of strength to the whole Empire. In this connection at pre- 
sent, if 1 mqy be allowed to say so, you are governing it in such a 
w'ay that the Conditions are going every day from bad to worse. If 
in some quarters it i5 understood that in order to govern a place you 
have only to keep peace in that countjy, I would say that is wrong,, 
and you can never a(diieve peace by the idea of achieving peace only, 
but that peace should be based on the psychology and the mentality 
of the people w'hom you govern. 

People in India, if 1 may be allowed to say so, have, on account 
of the present state of things, lost faith in British justice. Long 
ago Lord Macaulay in one of his writings said that the foundation 
of the British Empire lies in the faith of the people whon»you rule 
in yo*ir justice. I beg to submit that that foundation^is not in ita 
proper condition to-day; you have to repair it, you have to mend it, 
and, ifc necessary, you will have to put new parts into it. If Jrou 
want thp Empire really to develop axyl pfogress, this is my humble 
submissio]]^, that it is necessary that you shopjd bring about that 
justice and that you should cfeate fafth in that justice amongst the 
Ijeople y^u want to keep within the British Entpire. By the present 
methods you can never do that, so you must open new Avenues and 
new cohsti^utiofts by wbich you *can bring thatbbout. By Jroijy 
gbod luck, I w'ould say, ever^since you welit to India the economic 
resources of that country developed, and the result was thirf thfc 
people became a little happier. Though the industries died, agricul- 
turq developed, but the present economic conditions of the world 
have brought tWe country — I mean India — Ibto the ^lowest ebb. 
Agriculture (of which I can speak with experience, bling^an agricul- 
turist myself) does not pay. People are sticking to that occupation 
simply because they have nothing else-to do. They have been bor- 
nowing money, and now they cannot repay their creditors, neither 
have thos^ few rich people any more money left to lend.# That i%&ll 
spent, gone in*the way of the revenue and otjier charges on agricul- 
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tiiA, and to-day tlie whole nation is a nation of paupersi ,if I may be 
allowed to say so, except the gentlemen sitting on that sidi^. ^ 

' Aa<l now l»peak of India* 1 would submit that tho^e conditions 
JiaTe to be altered. What are the remedies? Betrenchment ahd 
radial retrenchment is absolutely necessary. I fully appreciate and 
agree with my friend Captain Baja Sher Mi£iammad Khan that 
there should not be a reduction either in the way of numbers tr in 
the way of efficiency in the Indian Aimy. 1 agree with him, but 
I would at the ijame time say that such a re-shuffling of the units 
should be made that in the place of the more expensive parts of the 
Army cheaper units should be put in. By this 1 mean that the 
Indian Army mighWbe* increased and the British Army might be 
reduced so as to make this retrenchment a little bit effective in that 
department as well. Perhaps I should have overlooked this question 
of the Army, but seeing that fifty per cent, of the revenues of the 
Government of India are absorbed by it, I do not think any effective 
retrenchment could be effected if one did not make it applicable to 
the Army as well. Again, Sir, in India, the question of exchange 
and the linking of the rupee with sterling is being ta^i^n very seri-. 
ously. We have had some of our very best finnncftrs present in 
London, and I was very glad to know that one 'or twc^ meetings were 
held in the^'endeavour to come to some understanding or to convince 
them that this step w'hich the Government of India had tak^n was 
absolutely necessary. I am sorry to say that neither any under- 
standing nor any convictions have been brought about on that ques- 
tion? I w6uld submit that the effort should not be given up. Either 
the British financiers should convince our men and make them under- 
stand that the measures they are taking are really the right ones or 
amongst^ them sqlves they should come to some understanding on the 
question, because I am sure that if some right understanding is 
arrived at it will have a very good effect on the whole of India. 

‘'I would like to say a word on the communal question as well. 
The communaT’ question, *in ipy opinion — I may be wrong— is more, 
or less a subjective Question. I live in a Province whi^re Muham- 
madans are in a small majoriVy, and I come from a class of people 
where some branches of a family are Muhammadans, some hre Sikh.^i, 
and son\e Ofe H^indus. Having lived in those villagek and knowing 
those people so tVell I know that there is hardly any difference worth 
naming. So far as the f conomic mteresta of the people are concern- 
od they go on with their professions and other things. The question 
of religion, which is more or less the root of this whole comihunal 
(]mestion, is a subjective question. It is only a question of bringing 
fbe right perspective. I think when^that is done aiyi’ 
when the j^eopCe get an opportimity of handling their own affairs 
there will be no real diffei^nce amongst them. Communal differ- 
ences will disappear automatically without any special efforts. » 

^ It has been said in certain quarters that the British politicians 
hfiiiSe gained a great point by putl^^ng the Indian Delegates in a 
wrong pooition on account of their not haying com8 to any agree- 
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aieut OIL uie fommimal question. 1 do not believe it. 1 do not 
agree with ,I knqjjjr it is wrong, because we are gathered here to 
bring about good relations between two great imtions, ^ajwi we axft 
gatfahred here to bring about good government in India which wiir 
BatiSy the people of India without doing any harm to«the British 
nation. For that end are we met, and that eid we have always in 
view, and to put eithel party in the wrong — ^if we were to do it lo 
England, or if the*British politicians were to do it to us — ^would not 
help in the solution of that problem, and no statesman worthy df the 
name would do it, and I do not think it was ever meani^. 

Continuing this idea, 1 should like to one thing, namely that 
it is absolutely necessary that the people of India should be satisded 
that the British Government really means business. If it is not 
done immediately things will go from bad to worse, and we get into 
a vicious circle. When Government wants the help of its subdirdin- 
ate officials in the districts and in the villages to cui^b all these dis- 
turbances, ^e result is that the authorities have to be lenient towards 
^he subordinate staffs of the various departments, and these staffs 
expect certain favours, which ahvays lake the form of curruption. 
ThTese people beanie corrupt, and the authorities, being to a certain 
extent under an obligation to them, cannot handle them as they 
should. Thai is Une of the chief reasons why people in Ipdia are 
losing tl^ir faith in the present Government. 

Something has to be done, therefore, as otherwise, however 
mighty the British may be, and certainly they can exercise any' 
amount of repression to keep the people quiet, they w’ill no^be able 
to re-establish that faith in British justice in the liearts of Indians. 
It can be done to-day, but it will l>e difficult to do so after some years. 
I am not thinking about bringing about good governmqpt and jieace 
in Indij; I am thinking of establishing once again in ludia that 
faith in British justice which is the sole foundation on which in my 
opinion the Empire can be durably built. 

I am a*born optimist, and I have not losttny faith. * T still look 
fofward to thc^day when India will attain to her greatness and will 
work out her destiny within tha British Empire* *and the British 
Empire, witb India and Dominions, will progrei^ and go fosward, 
until a day may tfome when people will have so much /aiti Bi*!- 
tish justice that other great, countries will voluntarily dbme into thil 
Empire, but it is difficult to say whether in ^hose days it will be 
^llea British Empire or someth hfg eisef. Perhaps we may have oqjs 
Govern jf^nt for the whole of the world. Some day it may be said to 
the honour of Britain and India — two countries very diJfferent from 
each other-^that the^ by acting as partners in a gteat Empire laid 
the ^undation for one democratic government for the whol^world. 

(The Conference adjourned at J-ld p.w, and rcsuwed at 2-30 p.m.) 

The Maharao of Cutch: Prime Minister and gentlemen, 
during the last few days I have listened with pleasure and inspect 
speeches of many eminent pefsons who have been intimately 
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associated with the work of this Conference in g^^al and of the 
Federal Structure Committee in particular since its inception. In 
^ the few fcmarks which I shall now make I shall not attempt to coyer 
the* ground surveyed flby them. My contribution to this discussion 
will be mdde from the relatively detached standpoint of one who 
was nofa member of the Round Table Conference during its pre- 
vious Session and who has not been a memblir of the Federal StruCf 
ture Committee during the present Session. For this reason 'perhaps 
what I have to say may be of interest. 

We of the Indian States have sometimes been accused of vacil- 
lation in our attitude towards the project of Federation; we have 
been accused of not 'knowing our ow n minds, of hesitating and of 
being over-cautious. May I ask, is this accusation quite justified? 
I would ask you to remember that when the Chamber of Princes met 
in 1930 — ^which, after all, was only eighteen months ago— the pro- 
ject of Federatj/)n in its present form was not under consideration at 
all. The Delegates representing the Indian States at th;e First Ses- 
sion of the Round Table Conference were selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy; and, although the Standing Committee^ of the Chamber 
of Princes was consulted in regard to those representatives, the 
Chamber of Princes itself had no opportunity to confer upon them 
any mandate. Thus it was that from the standpoint of the majority 
of the members of the Chamber of Princes, Federation in. the sense 
in which it is now understood came into the field of practical politics 
between the 1930 and the 1931 Sessions. 

Our representatives in the First Session of the Round Table Con- 
ference, out of a patriotic desire to promote the interests of India, 
agreed for their own part to take an active share in the promotion of 
the s'^herae cf Federation, subject to the safeguards necessary for the 
mainten'ance of the sovereignty, the integrity and the security of the, , 
Indian States. But, while all the opinions pronounced in' the First 
Session of the Round Table Conference by the representatives of 
Indian opinion there gathered were provisional, the opinions of the 
representatives of the Ibdian Princes were provisioral in a special 
degree, being subject to confirmation not only by the States individu- 
ally but also by fjie States collectively at the meeting .of the Cham- 
ber of Princes. 

When the Chamber met early in thtf present year it was* hardly 
to he expected that t^e rapid dcvelppments which had' taken place in 
'India would he received with entire equanimity. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber were doubtful as to whether F^eration was 
practical in the form proposed. Some were apprehensive qf it, yet 
others -eserving*^ their opinion ; and I think it h a distinct tribute to 
the patriotism and good sense of the Chamber of Princes that, 
althdagh its members had to ms^ke up their minds in a very short 
period of time, there was nnanimity when they authorised the con- 
tinuance of the endeavours to find a satisfactory solution erf the 
federal project. Thus it came about that it was only, this year that 
the Chamber of Princes gave their provisional absent to the idea of 
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Federation. tfalat time, however, it was an idea onlj ; no details 
had been iijsi;)ce4 out, and the picture which was presented was in its. 
bare outline. As the result of the work which has beei^^done in, 
London during ihe last three months the picture of the fdture Fade- ' 
ration, though still incomplete in certain aspects, has l>ecQme plainer 
nnd more intelli^ble. It will therefore m eftsier for th# Indiap 
states who come in to examine it both individually and collectively, 
to makS up their minds about it and to pronounce more definite 
opinions regip’ding the scheme. 

I do not desire, nor do 1 think this is the place or*the occasion, 
to examine in detail arguments that cofi^ be advanced for and 
against federation. I would only say this, that my experience of 
men and things, derived from my foHy-seven yean as Buler of an 
Indian State, has made me careful of committing myself to general 
propositions before I fully realise their particular implications. 
Accordingly,^ as I am free to admit, I have examine^ the project of 
federation with considerable caution; but, after carefully weighing 
the considerations which present themselves to my mind, I have 
come to the conrJusion that the idea of federation has merits which 
hl|rhly deserve careful and sympathetic consideration from every 
individual here. • 

• 

The right method of entry into federation we have still to deter- 
mine, and some Princes will perhaps, I think, look with some sort 
of favour upon some sort of antecedent confederation idea. How- 
ever, I have observed with great satisfaction that from the very 
commencement of the Sessions of this Conference His Uajest^s Oow- 
emment has made it perfectly plain not only that every reasonable 
precaution will be taken to safeguard the rights and interests of the 
Indian States and of their people, but also that no pr^sure (^n or 
•will be brought on the States, either individually or collectively, to 
force theif assent to any scheme of which they do not approve. 

As an illustration of this general attitude of His Maiesty’s Gov- 
ermnent, wlych I am sure will inspire confidence amongst the States, 

I would draw attention to the fact that the speciaj^position of the 
Maritime States, of which Cutch’is one,^a8 not escaped attention. 
The ^ecision^yhich we of the Maritime States wilk shortly be called 
.upon to take is of*an importance not confined to ourselviss alonc^ for 
our non-enfry into P^deraticlh would raise fiscal and finaficial dilBScul- 
ties, I am afraia,’of no common or^er» Plainl^^ however, we cannot 
bfe expected to enter into Federation until we tnow clearly where w»* 
stand. Certain of our rights are at the moment matters of dispute 
between^the Government of India and ourselves, andVor this reason 
I welcome the recorntflendation, in paragraph 20 of f!he Eepoi# of the 
Federal Finance sub-Committee, that any decision as lo vdiat are 
the existing rights of a State in those instances in which thdy are 
now in dispute shall be determined separately with the least possible 
dela^v With this recommendation T am in entire agreement, onlv 
postulating th/it the determination of disputed rights shall ha linder-l 
taken by an impariial body. Indeed. I think ij; is veiy necessary 
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tica] disabilities of which the States have long bed complaiiiinir 
rghould bif^iAectiTaly remoTad. 

I draw attention to this point here because T believe that sudh an 
altitude %.b that which I have just illustrated on Ae part of the Bri- 
tish Government will pley eu important part in inducing the^ States 
individually and collectively to co-operate wholeheartedly *in the 
building up of a greater India. For the same reason I would sug- 
gest the desirability of meeting so far as is reasonably imssible the 
point of view put forwiyrd by my brother representatives of the 
Indian States on the subjects discussed during the sittings of the 
Federal StructurenCdmmittee. It will encourage the States to join 
the Federation if the generally expressed wish for a Mtf per cent, 
representation in the Upper Chamber and in any case for one hun- 
dred *and twenty-five seats therein can be gratified. If the States are 
assured that there will be no direct taxation of their subjects by the 
Federal Government, if pending questions like cash and other con- 
tributions are dealt with promptly and satisfactorily, if the Federal 
Court is confined to federal functions, and if any alteration of . its 
functions or of the character of that Court stand ih the category of 
an amendment of the constitution, if generhlly the States are made 
to feel that their feelings are respected and their sovereignty res- 
pected and their rights recognised, then all will be well. 

Let me finally say that we of the Indian States, enjoying as we 
do a unique relationship with the British Crown, are certainly no 
less anxious than the leaders of British India that India should as a 
whole progress peacefully and in prosperity within the British 
Commonwealth. We have from time to time made declarations as 
unqualified &nd equally as unequivocal of our determination to ad- 
here to the British connection. By that connection we arc prepared ' 
to stand or to fall. But as tnie friends of Britain as well as true 
friends of India we aje witnessing with grave concern the feelings 
of tension which exist at the present day in British India. Speak- 
ing for my^lf, speaking as a Delegate to the Round Table Confer- 
ence, speaking as a member of an Order which has on many qcca- 
sions given practical proof of their attachment to the BHtish connec- 
tion and last but not least, speaking as an Indian, I will venture to 
kay that I think it is important on evefy groufid tl\at this tension 
should be eased. 

The promises which have been given to India during the war and 
after both by pi eminent statesmen of His Majesty’s Government and* 
by His Majesty's representatives in India have roused 'high hopes 
and expectations which must not be disappointed. The perform- 
ance of these promises must go {orward steadily towards complete 
execution. So, and so oply, will the building of that greater India 
upon which we are now engaged progress steadily towards comple- 
tion. If those promises are not performed I, for one, am afraid to^ 
think pt the consequences which may follow^ I am confident,. 
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Mr. Priile Ifinisler, that, the GoTemment over vffich yon preside 
trill gi^e ns aH a lead whi^ we can follow. • 

Df. iV2ip%.;V; Sir, I should hrst like to speak on a few minor 
poin^ whi^ concern me before I say what I nave to say.caf the eon<i 
stituiional issue. 

Beferring to paragraphs 22 and 23 of the*Third Report of the 
•Federal Structure Conftnittee, I have to say that the seats assi^ndd 
to my Produce are*very few comparatively. They have been assign- 
ed seven ai^ twelve seats respectively for the Upper and Ijower 
Chamber. The population of the Central Provinces and Berar Is 
fifteen millions odd, and that of Bombay and the Punjab is twenty- 
one and twenty-three millions respectivelj^; that is hardly half as 
much moijB than that of the Central Provinces ^n^ Berar. Bombay 
and the Punjab get as many as seventeen seats each, that is, two and 
a half times more than Central Provinces, and Berar. On the other 
hand, the North-West Frontier Province ^ts two and three se&ts in 
the Upper and Lower Chambers respectively, though its population 
•is only twd million odd. If we see the area of Bihar and Orissa, it 
is 83,161 square miles. My Province is 99,876 square miles. If we 
loek at the revfuues of Bihar and my Province, Bihar has a revenue 
of Bs. 5,78,22,2f2 and my Province has Be. 5,35,87,994, very little 
difference, and yet Bihar gets seventeen seats and my Province is 
•only given seven and twelve respectively. We have,* theaefore, to 
bring tMs matter to the notice of the Federal Structure Committee, 
and 1 hope bv comparison it will not be an exaggeration for me to 
say that my Province will not be satisfied if an;^hing less than ten. 
and fifteen seats for the Upper and I^ower Chamber respecth^ely are 
given to it. It may appear from the general point of view a very 
minor point, but from the local and Provincial point of view my 
people are going to attach very great importance to this point, and 
I hopevthis point will be borne in mind by the Federal ^t^cture 
'Committee. 

Then I have got to say a few words upon another minor pointy 
is, tne fundamental rights of the subjects of ludign States. 
No psovisicJU appears to have been made for the defining and protec- 
tion of the fundamental rights Indiai^ States subjects. It has an 
importance epecially its own at the present moment. I do not in 
thifif House Require reminding as to what is hap|fening in Btfshmir. 
The people of Kashmir feej a grievance about their ri^ts tfnd q>Yivi- 
legea; it may«he right, it may he wrong, but anyway they feel a 
^grievance and the grievance is so keenly felt Aiat tbe,y have gone to 
the extent of taking the law into their own hands. It is not a ques- 
tion which is confined only to Kashmir. ^ 

It IS a 'question *01 the fundamental rights of ^Ee people of the 
States; and frofti that point of view if an investigation were to be 
made, the condition of the people^n other States would not^^ound ‘ 
to be in any way better and perhaps in some States worse. There- 
fore^ it has to he looked at from the all-tndia ^oint of view witl^ 
regard to the protection, with regard to the defining and projection, 
*of the fundamental rights of the ludian States subject. 
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We certainly oueht to owe a deep debt df. gratitude to the 
leaders of my Mnssnunan brothers for having shown dhe way to the 
people of Kashmir as to how to fight for their righta and for the 
•estf^lislun^nt of their rights, and how to bring their glidvances to 
thcf notice of the Oovernment. But at the same time it miist be 
understood; and this caution must be taken, that the method does 
not become contagious; that people of o^hor States do not feel 
impelled, if protection is not given to them, to take the ^^w intd 
their own hands in order to assert their fundamefital rights. 

therefore, from this point of view — ^and it is a vAy important 
point of viev^ because it involves the peace and prosperity of the 
whole of India — ^provisjph should be made in the constitution for 
defining the fundamental rights of the States subject and for proper 
and necessary safeguards. ' 

1 may now speak a few words about the minorities. There is not 
much I have to say, because whatever I have to say I have said in 
the statements T have handed in for incorporation in the Report of 
the Committee. But I wish to give a caution in the ^ords of an 
admirable article that has appeared in the London Times a few days 
ago on the minorities of Iraq. That article says 

y The terms in which the Council o,f the League of Nations 
will advise the Assembly ” — 

that is tke Assembly of the League of Nations — 

** to accept Iraq as a member of the League will probably be 
formulate next year.** 

India is already a member of the League. 

** There is every reason to hope that King Feisal’s Govern- 
ment will then accept and implement all reasonable safeguards 
for the minorities ; but in this connection it is necessary to warn 
theif champions, and more particularly the friends of fHe Chris- 
tian minorities, against excessive claims on behalf of their com- 
munities. They demand and deserve guarantees,’ *17- to what 
extent? — of impartial justice and religious liberty; but they 
will not prosper if they are encouraged to magnify their differ- 
ences from &nd to miitimise their points of contract with their 
neighbours. ,Nor will they attain political maturity any' the 
sooner for being spoon-fed by benevolent Europeans. Over- 
^licitudb may be as injurious as ne^^lect to cominunities as well 
as to children.” ^ 

I am convinced that this salutary caution is as needful in our 
case as it is found to be in the case of Iraq, and I hope mis point 
and this aspect'*of the question will be borne in) mind. , . 

I mp.y say a *few words about the Minorities Bact. The main- 
stay of ( thd Minorities .Pact is the so-called Depressed Classes. 
Unfortunately or fortunately, riAtly or wrongly, £rom the history 
of ages past, Hindu society has nad its culture on the face*‘of this 
' earth. One of the prominent features of that culture is'' the 
^aste syfii^em; and if every little faste is to be regarded < as a separate 
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eutity for recognihon and for representation in the Legislature, I 
do not know Irhere we will go. As far as the Depressed Classed 
are conc$fnid,*it is very difficult for an unstable and quickly 
vanishing quantity to be computed in Q^^ed permanent, numbers. ; 
The Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha on one side and the Alya 
Samaj and the Social Heforms on the other arq carry i^ on intense 
propaganda for the iromoval of untouchability. Ferlaps tbie 
Keporttof the Simon Commission itself on the question of untouch- 
ability is but of date in view of the present day conditions of 
India. Even as regards temple entry the situation has impibved 
vastly as compared with what it was during the time*of the Simon 
Commission. I therefore think it will be dnwise and not statesman- 
like, and certainly a positive disservice to* tl^ Depressed Classes, 
to give occasion for creating a vested interest *in the Depressed 
Classes and stereotyping the difference. Therefore, from that 
point of view the question ought to be looked at with a viaw to i 
seeing that the ultimate object is not to stereotype the Depressed 
Classes, biit that untouchability and the Depressed Classes may 
^disappear. So far as the line of argument I am taking is con- 
cerned, and from the aspect from which I am looking at the pro- 
blem, it will b^^o exaggeration to say that the political interests 
of the Depressed Classes are not in any way separate from those of 
the general body of the Hindus. 

As for the Christians, admittedly there is no unanimity amongst 
them as regards separate electorates. There is my friend, Dr. 
Datta, who has expressed his opinion. Last year the late Mr. ^ 
Paul, whose place is ably filled by Dr. Datta this tiige, also* 
expressed his opinion that the Christian community as a whole is 
not wedded to separate electorates. I personally have attended 
several conferences of all minorities, and particularly the All- 
Minorities Conference in Lahore recently, which was presided over 
by a veiiy respected and infiuential leader of the Christian com- 
munity; and there was no talk of separate electordres in that 
Conference. Therefore, so far as the Question of the nature of* 
electorates is concenied, this pact, which ^as^een based on separate 
electtfrates, slff>uld not be taken very seriously. 

So far as the British residentk in India are concerned, they are 
alsd^ demanJing jseparate electorates through their representatives 
here, but^ I hope my friends here have been reading what the 
newspapers h%ve bfeen sayibg on the subject as carefiflly as I have 
been. There hdve appeared in^tho I/ondon letters by the 

younger section, as it is called, of British residents in India, anji 
they have been as clear and unequivocal in their condemnation 
of sep^rat^ electorates as they could be. I shall *quote only one 
letter as a sample, Vhich will prove that even th^ demand of the 
representatives of the British residents in India at thijr Cohference 
cannot be taken very literally to nean that they must have s^arate 
electorates and that they cannot do wUhout them. The letter 
whith I propose to read is published over the signatures of ten« 
well known missionaries who are conducting natioU-building actis 
vities in differen1> parts of India? I am ^ad and proifcl to 
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that one of tlitoi is Mr. Hoyland, who was aVProfes^ in the 
Missionary College in Nagpur, where I received my education. 
The letter dated 23rd November, 1931, is as follows :«--r 

EuVopeans in India. 

Sir, With reference to the present discussions concerning the 
political rights of Europeans in India/ speaking for ourselves, 
as missionaries on furlough in this country, and expressing 
the mind, as we believe, of most of our colleague^ in India, 
we wish to make clear that the missionaries desife no special 
political privileges as Europeans in India. 

I wish my friends wluVi represent the British residents in India 
here, witn such ^ powerful induences behind them, w’ould be 
generous enough to say that for the sake of the general welfare of 
India, they would give up. with generosity and goodwill, their 
demand for separate electorates. I need not read the names of the 
signatories to that letter; I shall hand them over to the office for 
incorporation into the lleport. » 

It will be seen, therefore, that if we examine the Minorities 
Pact we shall find that with the ])ossible exK»:^ption of t!ie 
Mussulmans the claim of the other minorities fdr separate elec- 
torates is not indisputable. 

Sir Henry Gidney : Question ! 

Dr, Moonje : As for the Mussulmans, last year I sounded a 
note in one of my speeclies before the Conference that even the 
'Mussulnijans might not be unanimous in their demand for separate 
electorates. That was only an intimation whicli came to me at 
that time. 

Mr. B'aznUiiUH itq : Question ! 

7V.’ ^^oonje : I have a right tf) speak and you have a irglit tf» 
question. At that time T had only an intimation; I had 'ho proof 
at that time which I could bring forward with the assurance of at 
least appealing to the ^ommouseuse and reason of reasou5ble men. 

Mr. B'azl-uUHuq: Now is there c^mfirmation? • 

* * #• , 

Dr. Moonje: Now it is already well known to the.^ world that 
there are two sections among the Mussulmans, ope section which 
will tot *be oontent with anything less than separate electorates, 
While another’section is agitating and struggling in India for joint 
electorates. f ^ ^ ^ 

' It will be no exaggeration — I do not want to exagg^ate — it 
will be no exaggeration for me to say that that section is not 
insignificant. the other hand, it aspires to» prove to^ the world 
in compotitipn with other sections that if a general referendum 
of the community be taken joint electorates would be the general 
wish aftd not separate electorates.^ That is their ambition. JThere- 
fore, BO far as the question of joint or separate electorates is con- 
cerned and so far as it concerns the several members of the minori- 
^es repreientation who have formed themselves into the Minorities 
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Pact, i^could^noi be said that their demand for separate electorates- 
is indisputable. * Beyond that I will not go. , 

Having smd these few words about certain minor points I have* 
now to** (Shy what 1 want to say about the constitupsaal issue^. 
It^as been ^aid — at least 1 understand it in that way — thsft the 
work of the Federal Structure Committee jcannot proceed to its 
legitimate end, that js defining and bringing about a (t)nstitution 
basec^ ujion Dominion Status and full responsible government, 
because of ta^o obstacles, which perhaps are regarded as insur- 
mountable* The first obstacle is that the Princes are not pi^pared 
to come into federation, though we are grateful to some of them — 
and they are very important Princes-*who have expressed their 
willingness to (*ome into federation iinnifedii^tely. But anyway it 
is said, ^r at least one is given to understand, Hhat the Princes as 
a body have not at present made up their minds to come into 
federation. That is one insuperable, that is one insurmountable* 
obstacle, we are told. The second obstacle is that the minorities 
problem jias not been solved. I will take the fhst obstacle first, 
that is whether the Princes are willing to come into federation 
on are not willing to come into federation. Ijooking at the matter 
hoin the Bri^h-India point of viewr 1 want to know whether, 
when this ('oiiference^ was conceived and was convened, the point 
was all-India Federation or only Dominion Status and full respon- 
sible ff()vernnient for British India. So far as I have ’•been able 
fi* fintf out by investigating into the liistory of the matter, when 
this Round Table Conrerence was first com eived there was no ques- 
tion of Federation. Federation was regard€»d at that time as ft 
dim. hazy ideal on the horizon fd the ultimate goal of* const Hu- 
tional union between Indian India and British India. The 
Federation of all-India was soniething to be realised hereafter, but 
was not a que.slion of jmictieal politics at the time. , What treater 
aiithofity can I quote than I^ord Irwin, the then Viceroy or India, 
a man ^of great Christian virtues, a man of manly statesmanship? 
That I/ord Irwin, that Viceroy, saw through the mistake that tlje 
British fTahinet committed here of a{»point*ng a commi^ision called 
fhe^iinoa Qpmmissiou whi«di was not if|)proved of l>y anybody that 
counted in India, and which was boycotted by everybody in India. 
(Several D^ile gates : ** No, No.*’) 1 am glad to see there are some 

people who hivve the courage to say they did not bo/cott it. 
(*4 Delegate: “ They did not.’’) I see some peoplqjwhcf stiil hi^ve 
no^ the coumge {o say tuey did not boycott it. Therefore, if not* 
the whole of India, at any rate’tli^ greatVr part of India boy- 
cotted, it. (Several Delegates: “No.”) I say, therefore, tKat* 
any constitution made by the Simon Commission or by a Royal 
Commission or by |iny other Commission, any constitution tliat may 
b£^ provided without the co-operation and consent of ^the •people of 
Ind^a is not likely to work. It is said th^t a man who hasi burnt bis* 
lips by drinking hot milk always tries to blow over evbn cold 
wney*befoTe drinking it. liord Irwin ih his manly statesmanship' 
thought this will not do, and he brought about, this Conference. 
And how did he bring about tjiis Bound Table Confiirehce .a%i 
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what idea did he bring about the Bound Table Conference P 
In'^that is involved the ^rm of what we are expected to bring 
about in this Bound TaHe Conference. In his stat^xn^t of the 
Slst October^ 1^29, Lord Irwin says: — 

** But what must constantly engage our attention and is 
a matter of deep concern to His Majesty’s Government is 
the discovery of means by which> whem:the Commission has 
reported, the broad question of British Indian constitutwnal 
advance may be approached in co-operation with those who 
can speak authoritatively.” *• 

The broad question of British Indian constitutional advance has 
to be considered after the Simon Commission has reported. There 
is no mention here cf {he Indian States, of the Indian Federation. 
Later on he says : — 

• “As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of 
Instruction from the King-Emperor expressly states His 
Majesty’s will and pleasure that the plans laid by Parlia- 
ment in 1919 should be the means by which British India 
may obtain its due place among the Dominions.” 

There could be no clearer, no more emphatic declaration that the 
ultimate object of this Conference is the evolution of a constitu- 
tion for Ikitish India whether the States may come in or whether 
the States may not come in. When I say so, I do not desire to 
be misunderstood. I am not against the Federation; I am not for 
Wasting all that work that has been done up to now. I shall 
welcome them — I honestly and sincerely say tliat I will welcome 
them, the Princes, with both of my hands, when they come to the 
Federation, but what I say is this that if the Princes do not make 
up their minds and cannot make up their minds for certain reasons 
of their own to come into the Federation immediately, that pught 
not to be made an obstacle in the way of the evolution of a' consti- 
tution for British India, because it will go counter to the pledges 
given by the . Viceroy ir his statement, and I do not wishHhat the 
British Cabinet may give oi..e more instance to the people of India 
to say that here a clear pledge has been violated by the British 
■Cabinet a second time. 

The Viceroy goes on further and says: — 

“ I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s^ Government 
to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress as there contemplated is attainment 
of Dominibn Status.” 

I • ’ 

Therefore' it is perfectly clear, as clear as daylight, that if this 
logic is t6 be taken into consideration the ultimate object of the 
discussions of this Conference is to evolve a constitution for British 
India irrespective of whether the Princes come in or do not come 
in. And further on Lord Irwin says; “ In the full realisation of 
tnis policy ” that is the declaration of 1917 in which the grant of 
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realisation of tHis policy it is eyidently imj^rtant — ^look at the 
language — ^ it is evidently important that the Indian States shall 
be affoirtllpB in opportunity of finding their place **. JL am quite 
prepared to «give them full opportunity to find out %eir •plaCe 
in* my house, the constitution of British India, ajid when we 
shall build up the British India we shall leave what t1|e architect 
called the lines of 6]Sten8ion in the walls so that when the Princes 
will «ome in the thii^ will be automatically expanded to accom- 
modate fhem. Ijord j&win says: — 

In the full realisation of this policy is evidently 
important that the Indian States should be afforded an 
opportunity of finding their place, i^d ^ven if we cannot 
si present exactly foresee — .** 


At the time when the Declaration of 1917 was made, when the^ 
Declaration of 1919 was made, and when the meaning of that 
Declaration was expressly stated to be Dominion Status and full 
responsilde government for British India — even at that time Lord 
Irwin could not see the possibility of immediately bringing the 
princes into Ihe Federation of India. Therefore, my point is, 
that we shoulB not allow the inconveniences, the natural difficul- 
ties, the hesitations 6i the Princes to come into the Federation 
immediately, to be an obstacle in the way of the coussimmation 
ot our •Federation of British India. 


Lord Irwin says: — 

• 

** — that Indian States should be afforded an opportuiyty 
of finding their place, and even if we cannot at present 
exactly foresee on what lines this development may be- 
shaped, it is from every point of view desirable that what- 
ever can be done should be done to ensure thift action taken 
•pow is not inconsistent with the attainment of th*e ultimate 
purpose which those, whether in British India or the States, 
w]io look forward to some kind of unity of all-India have ill 

view.'* 

• - 

Therefore, I say if the constitution fv British »India be evolved, 
aqd if it l>e the pleasure of tfie British Government to grant us 
Dominion* Siatys and full responsible Governifient, it will not be 
inconsistent with the ultimate ide% of a Federation of •the^whqle 
of Jndia whkh tfie Princes can come into at their pleasure and at« 
their convenience, and with tiKsir •difficulties solved. 


Yetfterday, my friend. Sir Manubliai Mehta, I think, made* it 
q^uite clear that it will be easier for the States to federate with* a 
Briti^ Uadi a having full Dominion Status and full responsible 
goVemment thkn with a British India without those qualifications., 
I have understood him to mean Jhat, and I hope I have ifo^^rstood 
him yghtly. , 

•Now, I should like to know what is the meaning of Dominion 
Status. The meaning of Dominion Status may b*e differipnt iu^thp 



minds of different people; but* as Lord Irwin biUr said, anv odb* 
^titution to which the people of India will not consent will not 
work in India. Therefore, the question as to what people think 
ii? the meacoing of Dominion Status acquires importance. 

I am now here speaking as a renresentatiTe of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which is an organised boay, a well-disciplined body 
ne:Lt only to the Congress. As its working j^^esident t have b^n 
given a "mandate by the Hindu Mahasabha to say what meaning 
it attaches to Dominion Status. I have been told that it should he 
regarded as my duty to take this opportunity of informing the 
British Government and British people as to what the idea of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is as jtO Dominion Status and full responsible 
government. The i Hindu Mahasabha held its annual session in 
August, before I leit India, and certain resolutions were adopted. 
The mandate that is given to me is based upon those resolutions, 
It has given me a mandate, based on these resolutions, to inform 
the British Government and the British people: — 

(1) that the people of India are in no mood to be satisfied 
with anything less than immediate Dominion Status and full 
responsible government. The status connotes^ to them con- 
trol of the Army, foreign relations, finaifce, and fiscal 
policy; 

(2) that, the Mahasabha, while believing that the people 
of India are capable of taking immediate charge of this 
•control, is prepared to agree, as a matter of compromise and 
caeqommodation between the British and Indian interests, to 
a period of transition, during which this control may pass 
gradually from the hands of the British to the hands of 
Indian people; 

>> (3) that this period of transition need not be more than 
from ten to fifteen years; ^ * 

(4) that during this period of transition the Ministers in 
■charge of these Departments be appointed by the ^Viceroy 
and be responsible to him and not to the Legislature; bu^ 
they should be chosen from amongst the elected Indian 
members of the Indian Legislature, so that the period of 
transition mi^y be utilised by Indians for learning the art 
i)i +bis control; 

(5) that henceforth annual recruitment 'for commissioned 
■officers in the Army b.e made from among 'the people' of 
India, subject to the standard of efficiency which is appli- 
cable to the British ofiScers, provided that it may be open 
to the Government to recruit in England to fill up such of 
the vacancies as may not be filled up in India,; 

('3) that the bar that exists against recruitment in the 
Army of eeidain classes and castes based on the artificial 
distinction as belon'ging to the so-called martial and non- 
martial classes be done away with immediately* and the 
ranLs of the Army be thrown open to all ranks and classes, 
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9iibj«et, q{ course, to the test of efficiency, so that the Army 
may he made truly nationaL 

It iysPjBP gfeat pity that the Defence suVConiinittee, urhich did 
«su 4 ‘h good work last year, was not convened this is*a 

grfat pity. *t do not want to say so, but it is really a matter of 
great grievance to us that the Defence sub-Committ|e was not 
convened. The De^nce sub-Committee made recommendatfons 
fftr the appoin^jpient of two Expert Committees. One of the 
Expert Cbmmitt^s was appointed by the Government of Indja. and 
I had the^ionour to serve on that Committee. That Expert Com- 
mittee has made its Report, and in the nature? course it was 
expected that that Report would come \in for consideration before 
this Defence sub-Committee of the Round Tables Conference. 1 do 
not know why, but that Committee was not convened. It is my 
duty, however, to inform the British people and to inform the 
British Cabinet what the feelings of the people of India *are in* 
re>pect of the majority recommendations of that Expert 
'Coramittge. * 

I will not take much time over it, but, in one w^ord, I will 
sa*y that the neople of India regard the recommendations of the 
majority of rne Expert Committee, from which the majority of 
the non-official meml^ers of the Committee have dissociated them- 
selves, as nothing -short of a breach of faith, judging,from the 
spirit 4hat was prevailing in the discussions last year of the 
Defence sub-Committee. I have made this point very clear in my 
nofe of dissent attached to the Report of the Committee, and J 
thinks and my people in India have told me. that it should be jaiy 
duty to inform the British people and the British Government 
tliat the recommendations of the majority Report of that Expert 
Committee are not looked upon by the people as anything short 
of a breach of faith. • • 

I Will mention only two instances. The first is the intake and 
the inordinately high proportion of nominations that have beejp 
fixed. This is a vital point with Indians, ,^nd there^orp I may be 
jxnised if 1 use a little strong language in this matter. The 
annhul intalfe for the college has been jxed at si^ty by the Govern- 
m<*iit. and out of these sixty* as many as thirty-six have been 
re'erved ihr nomination by the CoinmandeT*in-Chief. 2 have 
argued in my note of dissent that it was the inherent ri^t, tacting 
umler th*e reyiliitions of the Defence sub-Committee, ^of that Expert 
Cortimittfee to ’decide what shouhk be the Aitake of that college. 
The Government of India had no status except that of an ag^bt 
cariTiifg out the resolutions of the Defence sub-Committee. T^- 
fortunately, however, they thought otherwise. Thby decided other- 
wi«;e. ' TBey decidtsd that only sixty cadets should f»e admitted into 
ihe college and no more than that. 

The people of India think-~Iiam using strong language agajn — 
that what appeared to be given to them in resolutions and 
recwmniendations of the Defence sub-Committae has been given, m 
at were, with the right hand, and the left hand whic]\ esists 
m.T.o. * « 



ludia has taken away all of it, or most of it. It is this feefiiitf oT 
distrust, it is this filing of want of conhdenee, it is this feeling’ 
of grievance which rankles in the hearts of the people^ that on the* 
vi|al questnm. of defence the position has been tempered With in, a. 
way ilot authorised or sanctioned by the Defence suH-Committee. 
Thus the noii-calling of the Defence sub-Oommittee assumes an 
importance its own and does not contribute the ie-habilitetio& 
of trust in the Government. .. 

It is a great pity the Defence sub-Committee was not convened. 

I took the precaution, thinking that the matter might have been 
forgotten, of writing to the ^cretary of State for India and request- 
ing that early steps be take?i'for convening a meeting of the Defence 
sub-Committee, but pnfortunately he did not find it convenient or 
possible to convene a meeting of the Defence sub-Gommitt^e. He 
has needlessly given cause for a grievance which is rankling in our 
Hearts. 

As for the second obstacle, the minorities obstacle, it has been 
said that the Federal Structure Committee could not complete its 
work because of the obstacle presented by the fact that the minori • 
ties problem had not been solved. . ' 

. The minorities problem has not been solved by agreement. 
There is no use denying that. But there is also th« consciousness 
— at least in my mind, and I hope that that consciousness will sink 
into the minds of the other parties — that if full Dominion Status 
and full responsible government as mentioned above are given to 
India by ,the British Government the solution of the minorities 
jMoblem by mutual agreement will follow easily. The parties will 
then see what they stand to gain or what they stand to lose if they 
come to an agreement or if they do not come to an agreement. 
They wyi know then that they are standing on their own feet and 
they will s€e what they will lose if they do not come to an agree- 
ment. In those circumstances what appears at the present time 
to be an insuperable difficulty wdll immediately disappear. There 
is a consciousness in my mind that if responsible government was 
assured to us by the British Government it would iiot^ take more 
than twenty-four hoars to come to a?i agreement on the minorities 
problem. ^ 

But supj>osing we did not still come to an agreement, the posi- 
tion still would not be hopeless. I am no* hopelessly daunted by 
ihe problem. There h{ve been lyiinorities problems in the world 
before now, and w’e have got the League of Nations established, 
one of the main purposes of w'hich is to prevent minorities pro- 
blems becoming a menace to the peace and progress of the world. 
Why should we not apply to the League of Nations, and ask them 
lo deal with cur minorities problem as they are dealing with tho 
minorities 'problems of the nations o.f Europe and the entire world? 
If I myself were in the Government I should think a hundred times 
before taking the responsibility of deciding the minorities problepi 
myself, because of the inevitability that one party or the other or 
perhaps both parties might be dissftiisfied, and as such tfie Govern- 
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would liave the odium oi not haTing decided the question 
Tightly. * But if a third party like the League of Nations, which 
was.q^u^t into being for this rery purpose and ^as made, this 
•work a vgry speciality of its own, •gives a decision on the ^om» 
^unal probiem of India, the hands of the Govei;pinent of India 
will be strengthened in forcing that decif?ion on the jjjeople because 
it will have coma, from an impartial bodv. That is wot fiieiely 
my own opinion. I stand in company witli greater persons. It 
should be noted that no less a person than the British Foreign. 
Secretafy, Mr. Arthur Henderson, presiding at a meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations in .January lasf after an amicable 
settlement of the questions at issue hack been reached between rejiie- 
sentatives of the (Tcrnian and Polish Govetn^i^nts, emphasised that 
th^ system of the protec tion of minorities inaugurattnl by the 
lieagufi of Nations was now a part of the public life of Europe 
and of the woiitl That is the opinion of no less a jietson than 
the British Foreign Secretary. ()ther persons also from arnong'ti 
the Baitish Delegation have exjiressed the opinion that really if it 
comes to tliat they will have no ohje.ctiou to handing over the 
'pnddom for solution to the League of Nations. Therefore, it 
cannot he s\id that it must he taken as an insuperable obstacle in 
the WMv of the cvoUition of a constitution for India. Besides there 
has been a proposal from Maiiaiina Gamlhi and otlmrs that the 
inaUer should he lianded over to a judicial tribunal for impartial 
arbitration. Tlie point I wont to make is that tlie minorities pro- 
hlctn (‘aiinot he taken as an insuperable oKstaclc iu the wo\; of* 
the evolution of a consiitution for India. 

I am not in the habit of making sentimental appeals liecause niy 
temjiei ament is quite otherwise, hut now I am going to make an 
appeal in my own uay. I come now to pour out my heaii before 
the, British peo]de and tin? British Cabinet. Perhaps ^h? time Ima 
comf> in the history of the relations between India and England 
which can be compared with the time that uas. about one luiiulred 
years •ago, l^cr\^■een America and England. , 

. On point let there he no mijIVinderstanding : the people of 
India are determined to liave thein Dominidit Status. They will 
•fight to*the end for that purpose. On that^point let there be nos 
tuisund^rstauding. The people of India even to-day have no 
hatred for the Jlritish jace. Th«y feel that up f(( no\f th*e British 
people have, done w ell, and they still hQi)e they will come doi^ 
to accept what we are deniMidihg^ at the^present moment, but let 
it imt be five minutes too late because that will take away an the 
grace from the act. I hone and wish that British CaWnet 
at Hhe* present ynoment wull take time by tj^e forelock. I hope 
^hey will remember their history and not repeat thg mistake again. 

With these few words I cl^se my speech. 

, •JRao Bahadur Srinivaian: Prime •Minister, I am thankful ip 
•vou for giving me this opportunity to take jpart in these deli« 
Wation^. This is the first time 1 am rising to ^eak |ind I ]}e^eve 
it will be thedast. The cause*of the Depressed Classes l^s received. 
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TeiT*little sympatliy in this Conference. In some quai^rs it hm 
eroked armed neutrality. In others armed hostility, .tiifeVjew of 
thia may I your indulgence lor a full statement of the ‘posi- 
tion of iinyself and my colleague, Dr. AmbedkarP # * 

The demands of the Pepressed Classes have been formulated by 
us inrtwo scfparate memoranda which we havq submitted to the 
Conference. Our principal demand is for special representation 
through separate electoiates. Permit me to say that ours is a 
demand Which is not only just, but which is accepted to be reason- 
able by others besides ourselves. Take our demand for special re- 
presentation. Ever since the' declaration of August 20, 191T, made 
self-government as the phasic ideal of British policy in India, 
special representation* for the Depressed Classes has been accepted 
as a conaition of political advance in India. In the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report this claim of the Depressed Classes has found 
ample recognition, as a result of which the Depressed Classes have 
been enjoying fecial representation in the Provincial and pentral 
Legislatures. Three years after, in 1923, the Muddiman Com- 
mittee examined the working of the constitution framed in conson- 
ance with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. It not orly endorsed 
the system of special representation of the Depressed Classes but 
recommended an increase in the extent of representation granted to 
them. Th€< Muddiman Committee was followed by the Simon 
Commission. That Commission not only upheld the principle of 
special representation for the Depressed Classes but gave it much 
larger recognition than it had ever received before. Lest it should 
be assumed that the Simon Commission being entirely British in 
its composition deliberately planned this blow at the Himlu 
ascendancy, let me point out that the* Simon Commission was 
assisted by various bodies which were ovemhelmingly Hindu in 
their compodtion. There were first of all the Provincial GoVij?rn- 
ments which submitted to the Simon Commission descriptive 
mepioranda and concrete proposals for political reform. Secondly 
there were Provincial Simon Committees constituted fr»>ni Frovin- 
cial Legislatures and the Indian Central Committee whvdi sub- 
mitted proposals for- the future constitution of India. ' All tliese 
Central and Provincial Committees which worked with the Simon 
Committee agreed that there must be special representation for 
the Dep?esstd Casses. The matter does not end there. We have 
Vi^d circulated to this Conference the Despdtches of the, Provincial 
Governments and of the'' Government of India reviewing the pro- 
posals of the Simon Commission. Is there any Government l*ro- 
vincial, or Central, which has dissented from the recommendation 
of tiie Simon Commission in the matter of the special representation 
of the Depressed 'Classes? Let me take the **demand of th«> 
Depressed Qlaslies for separate electorates. This demand is looked 
upon as un extraordinary demand. « We are told that we are part 
gnd mrcel of the Hindu community and that separate electoratec 
would cause a severance between tne two. With due respect i'] 
th^se who advance this argument I must say that we fail to see 
its fbi^e. The Depressed Classes live a completely isolated life 
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»from the /est^of the Hiadus. The Hindu priest will not official 
at tne house* of an untouchable; and will not allow him to .enter 
his temjile. The Hindu barber will not shave him. The Hindu 
washl^A^h will not wash his clothes. The Hindu will iio^ eat 
•with him^'niueh less intermarry with him. We ^ifS cou^eifte 1x0 
’greater social separation between anv two commiyiities than that 
which exists between the touchable and untouchable Hindu. 
Consequently it 10 not a case where we need follow the Biblical 
admonition wjiich says ** Whom God hath joined together let no 
man ^ut asunder It is a case of recognising the sepai|ition that 
in fact exists. Another consideration urged against separate 
electorates is that they will perpetuate the diftefence. This again 
we are unable to follow. Ao one ’yll be conscious of separate 
electorates except on the polling day which will come once in five 
yeartf. AVhat is it that can prevent our Hindu friends from work- 
ing for the rest of their days to establish social intercourse between 
touchables and untouchables and thereby help M aboRsli 
untouchahilitv P 

what we say is, however, that the question of electorates by 
the Depres.sed Classes is not to he looked at from the point of view 
of what eftWt it will liave upon the Hindu religion or upon Hindu 
society; it nas to J[>e looked at from one point of view, namely, 
what sort of^ electorate will give the Depressed Classes real repre- 
seutaticn. It will no doubt lie said that the Simoi/ Commission 
recommended joint electorates and reserved seats for the Depressed 
Classes, but to say this is, in our opinion, to misunderstand th^ 
Simon Commission, for the Simon Commission did not rewiiii- 
mend joint electorates pure and simple; it recoiunlended* joint 
electorates with a system of certified candidates. 

The reason why the Simon Commission recommended the systetn 
of certified candidates is just the reason why the Depressed Glasses 
waW sejjarate electorates, namely, that in joint el^torates pure 
and simple the representatives of the Depressed Cla.sses would in 
all pv>bahility be the nominees of the caste Hindus, which wf)uld 
be defeating the whole purpose of t^|eirR*epresentati(fti. 

The Depressed Classes have condemned tit# recommendations of 
the Simon Commission both ou the ground tjiat certification of tha 
*candidAtes deprives the electorate of their rights to choose their 
r^resentativei^ and bV*o on the ground that the fifoveVnof who has 
to certify* luay not always be an Englishman and, if he happeeis 
to be a liindu, may use this# power of certification in the interests 
of ai party instead of in the interests of the Depressed Classes.® ^ 

•That the Dgiressed Classes want separate electorates pure and 
^simple for ja>meMime to come, and that they*would ii^ver consent 
to accept joint electorates until there was adult tsuffrage. • is 
abundantly' made clear by flie telegrams we have cii^ulated to 
mdbbers of this Conference, and those who wish for additiomj 
bvidenoe on this point may be referred to the Despatch of*th^ 
Oovernment of India on the §imon Report. 
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f We take our stand on the proposition that in \the matter of 
minority protection the wishes of the minority should prevail; but 
let it jiot be supposed that the demand for the Depre^ei^ Glasses 
for separate ^ectorates has no support from other quarters. «It has 
tin iact* receive'd support fi*otn very high and quite Tinexpeete^ 
rquarters. Three Provincial Governments have objected io the 
Simon Comn^ssion’s recommendation of joint electorates and certi- 
fied candidates for the Depressed Classes and have recommended 
separate elec^torates. They are the Government of** Bombay, the 
»Governnv)nt of Madras, and the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces. The Government of the United Provinces has put the case 
so well that I am tempted to*. quote the following passage from its 
despatch : — ^ 

r C 

‘‘ The 0 ‘omniission themselves admit that separate elec- 
torates are more likely to secure the return of an adequate 
number of persons who enjoy the confidence of the Depressed 
Classes. That admission suggests the vital objection to 
their proposal, namely, that in the general non-Muslim 
constituencies the Depressed Class voters will be far out- 
numbered by the otlier voters and the members returned 
will be those who are supported by the majori/^,^ of voters, 
as distinct from the Depressed Class voters. TLg Commis- 
sion’s proposal will not in fact give the Depressed Classes 
members who will be trusted by them to represent their 
special interests. The alternative is separate electorates. 
These no doubt have their own disadvantages, but if the 
initial difficulty of creating an electorate can be overcome, 

' this Government consider that these classes should not, on 
a purely theoretical ground, be denied a privilege which has 
already been given to Muslims and Europeans and which it 
is proposed to give to Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians. 
TJie objection that such an electorate will involve stigmariis- 
iiig e»ach elector and will militate against his rise in the 
social scale is not one that is likelj'' to weigh with , those 
principally concerned, and if the representatives in the 
Legislature must he 'Btig*matised, and even the Otmimie- 
sion’s proposal ' in volvesatb 18, there seems no reason why the 
voters should not be. It is at least arguable also ^hat the 
position of these classes is more likely to be :mprcfved by 
se^urihg i^al representation in the T^jocal Legislature than 
by the ineffective Jorm of representation suggested by the 
Commission.” ^ r * 

Sir. Jet me take the question of the number of seats we have 
demanded. In regard to this matter that we all know, there h^ve 
been two ojjposing views. 

* The Con/gress view is that no minority should get more than 
its population ratio. The minority 'view is that there must be 
weightage over and above tlpe population basis. Now in the jSko-i 
‘ poslils in the Minority Pact submitted to the Minorities Committee 
w^hqt js the e representation we have claimed? In Assaip, Bihar 
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an^ Orissa oar representation just approaches our population.ratio. 
In Ben^l we have given up 8 per cent., in CentTul Provinces 4 
per^cMt.f in Punjab 3*6 per cent., and in United Provinces G'*4 
per cent, 'from our population ratjo of representifion. ^ Itf 
Central legislature we have given up in the Upj)er Chamber 
per cent, and in the Lower Chamber 2k per cent. Jrom what we 
would be entitle4^to on the basis of population. It will thus be seen 
tj^at we have-not taken full benefit even of the accepted principle 
that «the representation shall be according to population. True, 
we have claimed weightage in Bombay and Madras because the 
circumstances of these two Provinces make ilUch weightage an 
absolute necessity. But even here have not claimed the same 
weightage as the Muslims, nor has our weightage reduced the 
position of the caste Hindus. What objection there can be to 
this part of the claim of the Depressed Classes we are unable to 
see. The question is often asked — have you the men te fill tlfese 
seats? Insinuation apart, the answer to this question depend.*^ 
iu)OD ^what sort of men are wanted. We may not be able to put 
fortli an array of B.A.’s and M.A.’s who will confound the Legis- 
lature with their orator}\ We may not be able to produce men 
who will !^t on the Treasury Bench or on the Front Opposition 
Bench. And we d^> not need to. Our aim is not to run the govern- 
ment. Our«aim i,s to see that the government is not run against 
us.^ For that purpose we want men w*ho know our conditions and 
who will voice our grievances. For this task we have men in 
ahumhuice who will hold their own. But what surprises us, hovw 
ever, is that this question Have you the men to fill tjiese seafs? ** 
is as)ce<l only of the Depressed (^lasse.s. It is not asked of the 
Sikhs, the Muslims or any other minority whose claim for seats 
far greatly exceeds that of the Depressed Classes. Yet what ^is 
the calibre of the men who represent these niinoiities ii^ the exist- 
ing Legislatures? In the Bombay Legislative Coiflicil nineteen 
ineiftber.s are allotted to Sind. Of these nineteen members some 
fourteen do not know' a word of English, have never taken apart 
in thb debate and have never even asked a question j. In the same 
pouncil yiere are some seven seats Reserved for the non-Brahmina 
—of these there are always. one or#tw'o wbo»do not know English. 
^ In the, Madras liCgislative Council there are four members whe 
*,do not»Kno^ English and two of them belodg to the non-Brahmin 
party.. In the Punjab I^egislatjve Council ther^ arc^ on€ hundred 
members.* Of them only twenty know English. The rest deii- 
iierate in tlieir mother tongue! ,8imi]a^ instances will no doubt 
lie /ound in other Provincial legislatures and we may poiatt out 
that even the Assembly is not without its i^on-English-kufiKing 
m^mli^rs. Now if the Legislature can be run with non-English- 
• knowing ri^reJentatives of other communities njhy gshould they 
object to the Depressed Glasses being represented by «ion-£ngli!;h- 
knowing members? We rectignise the importance of tfie English 
•lafigiiage and we hope it will continue to hold the same high ]^a«e 
*that it holds now. But to lay it down as » qualification {or a 
represeiAativq is another matter. It may satisfy thdse^ whb ^ant 
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a stick; to Jbeat down the claim of the Depressed ClaMs. Thhre 
can, howev^, be no doubt that to insist upon such a wild pro^ 
position would be pernicious, for it is bound to crush tlfe ^lijue 
o4the«pe(^>le dBd«to deprive them permanently from participating 
in the institutions whi<m are being forged for the express purpose 
of promoting their welfare,,bv thew own hands. We therefore say 
that thfs objection is groundless even if it was honest. 

Prime Minister, this Conference was called wit^i a twofol# 
purpose. |t was called to discuss tbe ways and means of realising 
in practice the declaration made by Lord Itwin that the g^l oi 
the British GovemiAent in India was to raise her to the status of a 
Dominion within the British jSmpire. The second purpose of the 
Conference was to allow Indians to decide for themselves in con- 
sultation with His Maj^tv's Government the sort of constitution 
they thought best in the* interest. In pursuance of this policy 
Indians, representative of the different faiths and classes were 
ipvited to take part in these deliberations. Tbe Conference which 
met last year agreed *that subject to two conditions India should 
hikve a ml measure of self-government. Those two conditions 
^*er© (1) Security for the minorities and (2) Reservations for the 
period of transition. The question regarding the pr 9 <fection of 
minorities remained unsolved and the question ot the precise form 
-vOf reservations was left over for want of time. ^ 

This Second Session of the Round Table Conference was called 
mainly to deal with these two questions and vre had hopes that the 
'Ginference would end with a solution for them. Unfortunately 
the Conferenqe has failed to come to any agreed solution on these 
ctwo vithl questions and disguise it as much as we may this fact 
has for the present at any rate darkened our horizon. As we all 
kn 9 W the Conference has tossed about from side to side between 
these two qyiiestiona only to reveal that there exists a fundamental 
difference which has divided it into two camps. To one camp the 
main chapter in the constitution is responsible government, and 
the reservations to be imposed upon it and the question of minori- 
ties is a mere matter of footnotes and appendices which may be 
written after the main chaptei*^ has been drafted. To the ‘other, 
camp in which we the Delegates for the Depressed Classes find 
oviwelves, the minorities question is itself the main chapter., This 
difference is perhaps reconcilable but I will make bold ?:o saj that 
no serious ^ttAnpt* was made to recpncile thi^ difference. IndiOed, 
'as ^r as the Depressed Classes were concerned the negotja^ions for 
a settlement started with 'the repudiation of their claims by one 
par*ty to the deal with the result that we are far more apart to-(biy 
than-Tve ever were. ^So much so that there is not the possibility 
of an agreement on tl^e question as to whether or not tne matter 
should be lef* to, your arbitration. * , 

< This ret^dhce on the part of our B^indu friends to define their 
attitude towards the political demands of the Depressed Cla88|B 
come to us as a suiprise, *They have been insisting upon tie 
jRritisf Government 'to define its attitude towards the political 
d( ma£de of Iildians in terms of oonciete proposals. tiionght 
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tbit they liquid also in their turn define thdlr attitude towards the 
|H>litie^l demands of the Depressed Classes. They hdve not 
thought* it wise to do so for reasons best known to themselves. * It 
i 8 *nnt for us to tell them how they should act in/i«aase of tlus sort. 
StatesMnship we know is on thSir side. But we can^ teli tljhin 
one thing without mincing matters. It is this. • If you ask us Bie^ 
question “ Are you in favour of a responsible Bxecutiws? we 
can answ'er thA question bv asking in return another question : 

What is*the soli of Legislature to which you propose to make 
your Executive responsible.^ The composition and the character 
of the Legislature are to us determining faokors in regard to the 
question of responsible goverumeiit. In our opinion the measure 
of responsibility we could consent fo ig in|imately bound up with 
thq measure or representation the Depressed Classes would get in 
the Legislature. If the Depressed Classes got no place in the 
Legislature we w’ould oppose the introduction of, responsible 
government. If the Depressed Classes are given the representation 
which they think is sufiicient for their protection we would consdht 
to file fullest responsibility that may be found consistent ^ith 
safety and security. That is our attitude and we have no hesitation 
in saying that we cannot be accused of bad motives who say 

Show* us your representative Legislature and if it is such tliat 
we can piyt our confidence in it we w ill gladly consent to consider 
the measure and manner in which the Executive thould be made 
responsible to it To this question no answ*er is forthcoming. 
It will not come forth till the minorities problem is settled. TJ^^ 
problem, far from being settled, is completely shrouded iif dark- 
ness and 80 far as the claims of the Depressed Classes ‘are con- 
cerned they have been denied recognition in some quarters. Under 
these circumstances we are not prepared to lend our support to 
any scheme of responsible Government. And the questions 
whether India should advance by stages or all aLoifce and what 
fdrm the advance should take are to us premature and remote 
questions on which it would be useless for us at this stage to pxpress 
ouf opinion. 

Thsre are three observations ^ith which I wish to conclude this 
statement. First is that .we entirely disCtmnt the suggestion that 
our apecial representation will cause haru^ to our interest inasmuch 
as if will* stamp us w^ith the special mark of untouchability. Our 
view is different anji it is that it is better for sidk nlbn to reveal 
his disease and get the right remedy m that he may be cured^f ft 
some day. It would be lata^ if he*^ concealed it out of shame and 
failed to" seek his remedy in time. We therefore refuse to Se toiled^ 
in our attempt to secure the real protection .that we need^i&econd 
•is that the enactment of fundamental right^ or the abolition of uu>« 
touoliabiltty DT law will not suffice. TW elim^ation of untouch- 
ability by^law is one thing. Its elimination in fach is another aiu^» 
more important. The la%er is a question of legisl^ive and ad* 
^xniniitrative action which alone cah equalise our position with* the 
rest of our fellows. This will be impossible of realisation* unfess 
the Depressed Classes have,sufficient power to control the Ihegisld* 
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, liiS e and througli the iiegislatnre the Executiye. Thirdly we mtifit 
»haye oUr rights and safeguards embodied in the constituticvi. We 
refuse to accept the word of any individual, however highly placed, 
t to gu^antee ow* position in the future. * * * 

* Mr. r^ime Minister, I have done and I thank you ag^in for 
.your indulgence.* ^ 

Dr, S. K. Datta : Prime Minister, there are a Jbw of us who are 
survivors of a past age, that of the Assembly of 1924-1926. Thei^ 
are some o^ us, not more than seven or eight of us, who voted lor a 
Besolution in March 1924 asking the Government of India t6 sum- 
mon a Bound Table *Conference. At tliat time, Sir, we vere told — 
perhaps on no substantial grounds — that that particular proposal 
was not favoured in the Viceregal Lodge in Delhi. It was this 
morning a real pleasure to hear Lord Reading make his decluralion 
regarding his belief in the method of negotiation. Before this 
small group, however, passes a vote of appreciation regarding its 
ojm prescience, we shall await to-morrow and ihe declaration that 
will be made, so that we may know* whether our original lalxims of 
1924 are going to result in something that we looked upon as neces- 
sary and asked for at that time. 

Now, Sir, this afternoon 1 w*ai\t to place before you (nie or two 
considerations regarding our position. Among fi.s her^ there are 
two communities which w’ere excluded from the Federal Structure 
Committee, namely the Anglo-Indians, w'ho constitute a hundi^'d 
/ind fifty thousand persons, and the Indian Christians who are 
rdiigWy about six millions in India. 

Thewa are dtber smaller communities wdiich are represented, such 
as the Sikhs and the Europeans. As you w*ill recognise, Prime 
Minister, I have never made any communal claim, but, if you will 
permit me, I willjoiakc a communal hint. Apparently not much 
recognition fs given to a community until it has proved its capaoit^- 
to make itself troublesome to the administration. When it dbes 
that, then it begins to get recognition. We Christians have not yet 
proved that we gre able to give trouble. * 

In the second place, we have had a special interest in the^ Federal 
Structure, and in this* ‘question* of Federation, because the most 
highly developed and most educated portion of the Indian Christian 
* community are in the l:>tate of Travancore. One third of the 
population that ptate is Christiai^^ and I shpuld like to takedhis 
oppwtunity publicly to acknowledge the fair and just way m which 
the dynasty which presidA over •Travancore has dealt with the 
Ohristikn community. The Christians have not been given any 
speciaLprotection, they are a part of the general population, and as 
, voters of the general electorate. Whenever I visit Travancore i am 
impressed* by ^he predominant part they play in that StAte and of 
, fhe Opportunities thus given to them by the Travancore Government, 

Now, we as a Conference have failed with regard to a commun%l 
eetilepent. We were told that if an agreed solution emerged the 
g&eraji problems would be settled. I for one very much doubted 
erhethbr dihat Solution would be forthsoming. It coul^ ha/dly he 
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forflicoiuiag,* for when everybody is asked to set tortu Jiia claims, ii • 
becomes ^impossible to adjust those claims one with another, and 
1 thdl possibly we ou^ht to have used other m«;tJiod8 in trying 
to reach f settlement. What thos9 methods should be l*uedd n*t 

f o into here, but there are certain things, Primeb Minister, whiob 
want to say. • 

Our present ({{institution makes provision for the representation 
of economic ^rouns; that is to say, Chambers of Commerce, jute 
manufacturers, colliery managers and similar interests, the British 
traders form a constituency in the Madras Presidency and they are 
only eight in number ; that is to saj* eight persons vote and return 
one member to the Madras Legislative •Council. It seems to me 
that«as we already have something of this soft there is no reason why 
it should not lye extended. Mr. Joshi has put in a plea in this 
connection, and 1 support it, but why should not it be extended to 
agricultural labourers? 1 believe a part of Mr. SIinivasan^s con^- 
stituency would be included immediatel}^ by tlfat method. It seems 
tf) mt? the natural ineihod in India is to give representation by 
vocation. I luerelv sULrge>t one wav, but I do not press it 
particulars^. 

Why have we abandoned all hope of the method of proportional 
representatidn ? 1 do believe there is a great deal we might do even 
at 4his late stage by applying the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation to Indian electoral problems. But whatever you may do 
or may not do there is one tiling I would ask of you,* Mr. Brinie 
Minister. Will you ensure that those of us who haWE^ reaUfunda- 
mental conscientious objections to voting on a communal list should 
be permitted to contract out and put ourselves on to the general list? 
We ask that for the sake of our ow^n personal freedom. We do flot 
w^ant to be put in with a group of persons with whdm Cannot have 
geh^ral sympathy. 

I feel I must make some mention of federation. Those of ug w'ho 
have*sludied the history of the growth »iul evolution of the British 
Ibiniimn wealth of Nations realise tlAii it has become more and more 
clear to the British people ^that tlmre is sucli a dift'erence betw-een 
free States on the tme hand and States that are not free on the oth^ 
that they cquld not be combined in the samI system, fn a similar 
way sometimes wonder whether w^e are not y*yin|f ill India to 
bring togpiher free Sfates on the one hand and autocratic groupseon ' 
*the other. * I wonder whether can Vmibine the tw’o together. 

I merely want to utter a word of warning that we should at aity rate^ 
in our future develojiment in the idea of federation make ^lastain 
comdi^ious precedent to the (?oiuing in of particular units. I do not 
refer only j;o Indian States. Take, for example^ tha Nocth-West 
Frontier Province. Sir Abdul Qaiyum had my w'arn»st sympalhy^ 
in the demands he made, because I believe that we Seed a free 
,F#bntier Province to come into this •federation and so long as the 
•North-West Frontier Province is not free it ouj>ht not to come'intb 
the federation. I therefore siyiport him in evei-y one oi Bis d^i^^nds ' 
with recrard to the freedom of the Frontier Province.* W’hat art. 
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iwe goifig ib do if we get this Federation nowf Are we going to 
eotrencli all ^e autocracies of India at the Centre P Pei$aps«our 
fate is not goii^ to be so bad as that, but at any rate I wish toMitter 
a Word of«caution' * 

• « 

The second goint 1 wish«to emphasise is the interest of the masses. 
Mr. GaAdhi has from time to time told us about thesmasses, and that 
the constitution must be built up to fit them and not built up to 
fit ourselvesf. That is to my mind something which is fundamental. 
I have been present as an outsider at meetings of the Federal 
•Structure Committed, and I have heard discussions on commercial 
discrimination and who shall tnade and who shall operaite the finances 
of India, who shall tak^ the profits that accrue, and what kind of 
merchants shall be permitted to obtain a livelihood in India. *The 
consideration that came into my mind was what is the good of talk- 
ing hbout the livelihood of merchants. What about the livelihood 
Oi^ the ordinary people/ A constitution must have certain c^nomic 
foundations ana if these are not properly laid you cannot build up 
a Constitution that will have stability. You cannot have a constitu- 
tion giving political independence to the people unless you build 
it on adequate economic foundations. That is one of th#f dilemmas 
in which I find myself. Why is Dr. Ambedkar here? Is it to 
protect against social discrimination? Or is it becailse of the 
necessity which lies on him to ensure a livelihood to the semi-starved 
millions of his community? Why are the Muslim delegates present 
h?re?,. Is it merely to protect Muslim culture, or is it to defend 
those trasses of the people who to-day bear the main burden of 
Agricultural indebtedness in the two Provinces of the Punjab and 
Bengal? 

t 

Mr. Priyie MiiKster, I was a signatory of a letter which was sent 
to you. You have had a great number of letters and possibly yeu 
w’ill not recall the specific document signed by some of us which 
suggeoted to you that provincial and federal development could not 
lie separate; they must go hand in hand together. I stand by that, 
but I would like to ask one thiilg : wdiere are the people of. Ividia ?; 
They are not in the Oefntre — tbore are no people there — the people 
^ of- India arp m the Provinces, in the districts. Having said that, 
I feel the only way in which yo\i can develop these people of' India 
^at this parficufar tWe is somehow' on other to I\ft from , the Provinces 
the^ncubus, the financial, /he administrative incubus and«even the , 
moyal .incubus of the present Centre.' T?ntil that is raised you are 
not going to get freedom for the people. When you lift this hurdan, 
their-slone will there Jbe freedom. For many years now I have had 

• to travel and I have been to parts of the world no/ much visited 
by Indians of 'ourc class. For some months I was a guesi of friends 

* dn China. J. t^uite realise the terrific things that are happening in 
China. Those of us who happen to knW things with a little near- 
ness ^0 not wish those catastrophes to overtake us in India, the ladfc 
pf Central Government for instance, a government which does not 
-operate. « W*e do not want that. Nor Ao we want a military dicta** 
idi^thip, which is Worse. ' ,But take a city likq OantQur I spent a 
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Veeb in Can^» which it han been believed wag ruined by Conp^ 
snunurtg and had a most unhappy population. Now I have •lived 
in Ci|)c|itte for ten or twelve years out Canton was seething with n 
■desive*{or improvement such as I have not known in^Calcutta with 
Sts historv»of a hundred and fifty yeifrs of good governmentt xheie 
were all iinda of schemes on foot, civic amenities, tramway service^ 
new streets, new gardens, new parks. *Among the t^chgrs, in 
whom I am alwa;ft interested^ and in matters oi education I found 
a Spirit I did Hot find among my own ; here they wanted to work out 
new an|^ great things. Here was the revoluntionary spirit showing 
its best side. 

One of the reasons why this incsibus of the Centre should be 
raised from India is that you might *get^ thc^ revoluntionary spirit 
of India released into constructive chanilels in the Provinces. 
To-day it is not being released into constructive channels; and this 
we must somehow effect. 

Sir, before closing I want to refer to one matter already referred 
tj by# Dr. Moonje, namely, the establishment of equality. Sir, 
within three years possibly there may be some Indians wno maw 
raise a monument to the "unimplemented promise made to India 
nearly a hundred years ago when the Charter Act of 1833 laid it 
down that there should no discrimination on the groimds of 
race. I waftt to ask: Has that promise been implenjented F 

•There are things which can be done which I believe will help 
you to create trust between yourselves and India. There is the 
taking away of all these discriminations and the taking away 
distrust between yourselves and Indians. That spirit of e/|uality 
must go abroad. AVherever I go I find Indians complaining that 
there is not equality. I was the guest of a merchant community 
at Kobe in Japan w’here there were a hundred and fifty familiesfor 
so of Indians. They told me how: they were*unqbli? to obtain 
fa'cilities because they were Indians. Apparently llritisb-Indian 
subjects abroad, in Japan and in China and elsewhere, are looked 
upoj^ as a sort of inferior British subject. 1 want here persdnally 
to acknowledge the generous way iy wrllich I was "treated Dv all the 
*Briii& ^onwsular officials: but I want to tell^you the .sort of general 
feeling amongst Indians ^H[lo are bbroad. We have got somehow 
or another to mend that feeling and make at lietter. 5he probleln 
■of India to* me is not wholly a problem of a con^tit^tioiv, though I 
agr^ a coiis^tution ris necessary; it is very largely a problem of 
' w'hat th^ Americans call huma« engineening; that is to say, gi^ng 
people a chance; bringing* them* up from the bottom and yutrin^ 
them on their feet; rebuilding the economic fouudations^of th€ 
couutrj', 

* Sir, w’e wait wuth great interest vour declaration ty-moirow 
I do trust \hat those of ns who originally voted fbr tpat Resolutioi 
in 1924 will not go awray disappointed. 

• Mr, Wedgwood Berm : Prime Minister, my first duty — and it i 
a pleasure also — is to tbank you, Sir, for {riving me an^ my fellfft 
Delegai^s of the Ijabour Partj an opportunity of contjip.fiing; dl^thei 
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(epresentativeB at fliis Oonferencej^ altbougb wa no 
Uembers'^of Patliament. It i$ a very great privilege. ^Indeed i 
am sure I am expressing the opinion of every man ^d|.w<)ix\^ in 
this fionieretm ,wnen I say we all feel it a great privilege ^parto- 
fipate ill these proceedings. * Acquaintances have been fonned j, 
Ihey have, in the jargon, ^ripened into friendship, and the spirit ox 
truk has heed fostered. ^ 

So far as educational work is concerned, speaking as one who for 
a short time attempted to discharge the heavy respoAsibilitiea of a 
Secretary* of State, I would say tnat I learnt more in a lupnth of 
Conference than ima year of files. Practical questions, even remote 
from our immediate discussiotfs, have been treated. I wonder how 
long it would have takeu to* get the necessary advance— even the 
advance that has heen^ade in the North-West Frontier Pro?rince 
if it had not been for its distinguished representative here, Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum beginning with that fanciful speech at our very first sitting 
about the flea in the breecliea. Prime Minister, there is a spirit of 
*fraternity in this Conference; there is a spirit of equality in this 
Conference well befitting the soil of freedom on which it is held. * 

I do not know what will be remembered as the most famous state- ' 
ment made in the Bound Table Conference. Sir Al^ar Hydari 
conferred a peerage on Mr. .loshi in my hearing; hut I think perhaps 
the most famous was the lapse of tongue by Dr. Ambedkar when, 
without signs of dissent from Their Highnesses he referred to “jny 
brother Princes.’* 

^ Prime Minister, what a change in the method of treatment of 
Indian^ Afiakrs this Conference represents! Two years ago what 
was the British attitude towards Indian problems? It could be 
expressed in the nursery words, “ Shut your eyes and open your 
meuth and see what somebody sends you.” That is gone. Do you 
remember that iwb years ago your Government, then in a minority, 
stood its trial before the House of Commons because it had ventured, 
in advance of the Report of the Statutory Commission, even to 
outline the goal of British policy? It escaped with a verdict uf not 
proven. Those ^ays, Primb Minister, have gone. We shall hear 
no more of tutorial Commissions. No one would ventiire^fof very 
shame to get up heri'*’and read* out the second, third and fourth 
paragraphs, of the Preavihle of the Act of 1919. The days of dicta- * 
tion are gqne.^ 

I The days of dictation are gone, Without a section oi a sub-section 
of ?n Act of Parliament «l>eing cha>^ged. The days of unilateral 
dictation are gone, and the days 'of conference are come; and for 
all time in the treatment — I do not say solution— of the Indian 
probrelh we shall follow the lines of free, equal negotiation and- 
conference. That is kideed a great gain. • * 

Prime MiqjsteV, despite all that has been said in the press about 
'the differences that Have been exhibited at this Conference, see how 
much nearer we have got ini many matters to agreement. Tlfe . 
general outlines of the Delhi Pact, as it is called, the note of con*- 
o'ersations between Mr. Gandhi and ]^rd Irwin, were federation,.. 
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isateguaraa, reBponsibility. They have been filled in at ihis Con- 
lerenoe ^ jsome extent. Take even a matter like the Army. I 
’think^*is generally felt that the British GoTemmei^ must be in 
position V> discharge its responsibility to Their Hi^hne$se& It isi 
generally recognised— a point often overlooked in this country — that 
it is the Indian taxpayer who pays for the array, and on^some 
basis of contract lias been outlined a possible solution for this in- 
trattable problem. Furthermore, it has been generally recognised 
that it'is necessary that in some way the popular representatives of • 
Indian Opinion should be in a position to dev^op, and devel^ 
rapidly, these methods of sdif-defenceyphich, as tne Mahatma trufy 
-said, are not an accident but an incident of self-government. 

Eii;en in the matter of finance, Sir, certain propositions have 
been universally accepted. It has been agreed that the credit of 
India must be maintained by the punctual discharge of h^r obliga- 
tions, and a scheme has been outlined by which the necessary 
authority might be given to the Indian Fihanoe Minister, thereby 
crftitiiij in the minds of investors some of the confidence which 
^supposed to be felt at the present, but always regarding the problem 
, not w’ith Dryish eyes but with Indian eyes. 

On the question/)! commercial discrimination, owing largely to 
the persuasivi ami the able way in which the European represen- 
tatives have put their case, the difi'erences have been narrowed 
down to almost nothing. In the matter of commercial and tarilf 
policy, it is universally admitted that India must be free, and« 
i should like to repeat one remark I made in the Federal Structure 
Committee, that if and when this Government becomes a*tarifi 
Government, creating tariff walls in the interests of this country, 
then the problem of commercial and tarifi independence for Indk 
becomes one which is much more than urgent; it bi»coraes^ problem 
wliiijh is immediate. 

Prime Minister, much has been done to reach agreement, and if 
no bargain — to use a word I do not like — has been made, it has been 
due to the fact that we have gone as far ifk we can g*o ffntil Ave know 
definitelv «vhat the intentions of the Government are. 

Eveiyr one is now asking Ahat is to happen next, and I have no 
•doubt Government is considering what stcnrity it can deposit,* 
A'hat hostagek it can give, to the representatives Iudia*in order 
to protect us in futuref from anV* charge of bad faith. There ajp 
great difiidlikies. Sir, I haA^e often thought^bout what would happen 
to the Secretary of State Avhen this 'Conference is over. He ano tlfe 
Lord Chancellor — after, I hope, a rest from their very at^iious 
labours — with the aid of their tireless, able and devoted staff, ^1 
beg^n fb build tbis broad HighAvay of Peace. • There qre Vulders 
m the way;ff:here are forests to be penetrated. TBey |)resent real 
difficulties, although such material may, if properly" treated, even 
fory the very substance of the construytion of the road. But ther^ 
^ more than that. Of this 1 am deeply conscious from my erwn 
experience. Behind every boulder you ivill find a s^aro-shocpter ; 
the forests ars^ infested with bAndiis. These are the enWies, 
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of tKeui we have heard very little indeed at this ConfeiencS^pre- 
judice, eelf-interest, abyssmal ignorance and — ^what I think ia far 
' ^orse— knowled^ that" is out-of-date. Prime Miniaier/'.ike one 
danger, as Y see it, is that. , Do not let the work be <jontinued by 
experts inspired by diehards. 

What should the Government do.^ To-morrow, Prime Minister, 
you are to make a most important statement. ^ Naturally we have^ 
"had no share in its preparation and have no knowledge of ^its ^con- 
tents; but I would sugi^t, if I may respectfully do so, as the* 
course to be pursued by the Government, the course that was outlined 
with your authorit}^ Sir, by^the Viceroy in that speech of July 9th, 
1930/to which I have referred once or "twice in the debates. There 
are three things re<i\iirfcd. First, you must select a force to help 
you ; secondly, you must secure the co-operation of that force ; and 
thirdly, you must invest it with the power w^hich comes from the 
aiigust tfpproval of a sovereign Parliament. 

What IS the for^e, the one force that can lieln you forward in your 
task? I say it is this Confereikce. Can you nnd a body anywhere 
with the same practical experience of the problems, yes, and with 
the same determination to overcome the obstacles whicn we all recog- 
nise? If rightly understood, if rightly handled, tl/S Conference* 
can do more for good understanding and ^ound constitutional 
arrangemeitt between Great Britain and India than all the Blue 
Books w^hich adom—or should I say encumber — the walls of aB the 
offices in the w^orld. This Conference should be the bodyguard of 
the Secretary of State. It is his corps d’elite to seize and fortify the 
ground as it. is won. You can well understand the horror and disniav 
w’hich came into our hearts when we heard that it might be that' 
our Committee would be disbanded before it bad even attempted to 
ftccupy the central position which it had been brought here to attack. 

Chairinan : Who said that? , 

Mr, Wedgwood Benn : That was the belief at the time. Ket we 
say this. It is a most significant thing that no body of Indian 
Delegates was willing to ^see the disbandment take place. 'Why? 
Because India attaches great hspes to this Conference. l>et;^u:;c India 
recognises the power of this Conference. Prime Minister, if I 
might let you into a secret, among "the reports which have been 
* presented to you of the deliberations of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee and reports on various aspects of federation, one is missing. 
There was one d^ate which took place by tfie courtesy of the Lord 
Chancellor which appear^ in the ^nd ,to be out of order altogether. 
It was a debate on some recommendations which formed the theme 
of t^e Statutory Commission that Provincial autonomy should come 
wffBout the security at the same time of Central responpibility. 
That debate killed the proposition. 

Mr. Prime Minister, if this Conference when it is out of order 
can do a fob like that, God knows what it might do when it is in 
order. ® 

That is the^ first .thing, to select a body that is going to help you. 
Thf^seconfi thing is to enlist its oo-operation. It is not suffieieBt tcr^ 
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say tfa&t bare i# a powerful body of Indian opinion and th^ toilet 
them go. Do not let them go until you have exacted ple^ee and 
pitmii^^f *coK)peration from them. It is said that last year’s 
*Cenfermioe elhded with a pronouncei^put. That is^tiHe, but last 
ydar’s Conference was exploratory. This year’s Coufereiice we 
hoped would be in some measure decisive. Jt is perf^dly true that 
it cannot be decisi^ dually. No decision can be arrived at Until 
tbe eommunal nroblem is solved. Is it not possible, Prime Minis- 
ter, that this Conference should draw up— receiving the a^ent of 
the parties that sit all round these tables — ^Heads of Understanding 
between Great Britain and India, imposing recijitocal obligations 
both on ourselves and upon our Indiil^ cmleagues? That is the 
second step. • 

The* third step is this, Prime Minister. Take them to Parlia- 
ment to get Parliamentary ratification. Forgive me for saying it^ 
Sir, but an almost intolerable responsibility rests on your shoulders 
in this Indian matter. You have dismissed ong Parliament; you 
havs ctiHed another Parliament; you stand panoplied in unparal- 
leled Parliamentary power. Use that power, Prime Minister. 
^Wield your sceptre while it is in your grasp. Go from this Indian 
Assembly of ^It. James’s to the British Assembly of St. Stephens 
and ask them to ratify the Heads of Understanding which have been 
dmwn up in fhe negotiations, and then ask our eolleiigttes here 
roun(> the table to take them hack to India, to invite and secure 
similar ratification there. Is this a fanciful dream? After years 
of shameful conflict, it was done for Ireland just ten years ago in 
Downing Street. It w^as done nine months ago for one L«ection«and 
a great section of the problem in the Viceregal Lodge at Delhi 
between liord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, and Mr. Gandhi went back 
again to the Congress at Karachi, and with a wave of his wand — 
or I should say, with a turn of his spinning-wheel — hb se^urUd assent 
whictuup to now has given peace in India. 

Prime Minister, if this were done, see how much all your diffi- 
culties Ure eased. Supposing the majority coinmunijtiQs go back to 
•India knpwing there is the hope, seeing certain hope of the achieve- 
ment of what they wish, then they cap turn to* the minorities, they 
can give ^generously, they can give recklessly in order that they 
may shaie in fhis hope and that we may have* what I belibve to be 
tne greatest British interest: not a divided, but a united ladia. 

, I think have said no word, Prime ]&Ouister, which is incom* 

r .tible with my recollection ef tlie«respon%bilities I once carrjed, 
think of the Secretary of State and tne work that lies ahead* for 
him. He is faced with great administrative difficulties. 
proMeimis urgenj. Violence is raising its head. Anarchy is rais- 
itig its head.* It is necessaiy that crime should be jiunish^d and 
punished swiftly, whatever government is in power; thi^has gdt 
to be done. You want a strofig government in India. But whai 
a*stroug government? • 

Is a strong govemment one supported solely by route marohei 
and aivdiifMioe%^power swiftly •dimmishiag, elkOFt ereAts obkaAec 
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at, exorbitant rates of interest, gunsF Prime Minuter, is one 
thing that we all know about a gun, and that is that it recoils. We 
want a strong government, but a government can only bo strong if 
il^resja up8b the assent of ijjte people. It is a pitifuf thidgt Pryne 
Minister, but it is true; in India youth is against hs. Conflicts 
come and ^e* are driven into conflict with those who are striving 
for^ihe uplifting of India, who have been lighting against the drinx 
evil, who have been fighting against soci^ evils, who havocbeen 
fightin/^ against poverty. We want these people to be on* our side 
in rebuilding a greater and better India. We want the ce-operation 
of good citizens^ A strong government is a government backed by 
patriots. How are we to gdt that? It is here. Here is the willing 
co-operation if we ean only seize it. I know nothing of the (Govern- 
ment’s plans, but I would beg you. Prime Minister, if necessary to 
alter your programme. Do not let to-morrow be a day of pronounce- 
inents followed by compliments. I^et to-morrow be a day of reci- 
procal undertakings and let the second Session of the Bound Table 
Conference be crowned by a Treaty of Good Will. 

{Mr. Ramsay MacDoTiald here vacated the Chair, which was 
taken by Lord Sankey), 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Lord Chancellor, We heard this morning 
the authettic voice of wise Liberalism of England. We have ju^^t 
now heard the courageous accents of British Labour. In the few 
remarks that I propose to make this afternoon I venture to express 
to you, howsoever humbly, but I hope clearly and unfalteringly, 
the 'rising* ambition of my country. 

My Lord Chancellor, it was more than a year ago that we met 
‘in this historic hall upon summons issued to us from the Prime 
Ministef, |Fho happens also to be the Prime Minister to-duy. Wc 
came here in circumstances very different from those which orevail 
to-daj" in India. I will remind you of what I said last year; we 
came here in the midst of great obloquy, great suspicion, and great 
distrust which followed us ii^om India to this countiy. We worked 
here for three months in the closest co-operation with British repre- 
sentatives of all parties; and ‘at the i^nd of that we went back — .some 
of us at any rate went back — as the determined missionaries of 
peace aud peaceful settlement of the outstanding questions between 
.England and Ihdia. I will not refer ta the events which took 
jplace in India. Thera/were two#great actors in that fact. There 
wa^ Lord Irwin, a man who is far more respected in our country ‘ 
than you realise ; and there is Mr. Gandhi, from whom any One of 
uTmay differ in his methods, hut from whom none of us can differ 
in his, ideals. He <b here to-day as a witness to ^.he succeSs of last 
year’s Con|er#nce. That was the achievement of last year’s Con- 
ierence. » To-day we are assembled here to carry on the work which 
was left unfinished in January last. We have been carrying od this 
work, earnestly, and sincerely and to the best of our ability-^ae I 
hope the Lord Chancellor will bear witness^for the last three 
tnbn&s. IfTo one who has not sat^at the meetings or attended the 
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me^ingl of ttil» ^Federal Structure Committee caziw realise the im- 
mensity of the tlsk to which we have been applying ourselves. 
When you refnember that we were there considering the problem on 
the solutaon ^w'hich depends the future of 350,000,00(Lraen and 
woujen, not in^British India alone, but tdso in Indian India; whed 
you remember that there were persons assembled at that Committee 
who held and held very strongly their points of view', ig)t alwju's 
identical; w’hen you iftmember that undoubtedly there were diver- 
gent interests to be reconciled; w-heii you lemember all that, then,, 
and then alone, can you realise the immensity of that task. tBut, 
My Lord Cdancellor, the interest of the work increased as the diffi- 
culties increased; and I venture to thinly that if the problem had 
l)een simpler than it actually proved to bci, if there were no diver- 
gent interests to l>o reconciled, if there were •nijNt long prejudices 
on one sfde or the other to be coiu|uered — well, we should have 
long ago gone back to India to our iiappiuess, and perhaps to your 
relief. But, undaunted by the difficulties of our task and acfuated 
hv the hope, and I might say by the liiitli that it.was clearly due 
to youiaiubdue to our country that we should conquer these difScul- 
iies, we have jiroceeded to face the duties that were cast upon our 
nhoVlders. 

* \ 

I will not chum that in every possible respect our work has been 
attended wdth su^(•ess, but I hope I am not putting for^vard an 
imrnodt^it claim when I do say, on behalf of the (committee on which 
I have had the honour to serve, that we liave achieved no incon- 
siderablt? measure of success in that Committee; and here. Lord 
Chancellor, if you wdll permit me to .say so, I wdll say — agd I ajii 
sure I am speaking not merely on my own behalf but on behalf of 
every single member of that Committee — that we recognise, and 
recognise freely, frankly and generously, that such success as has 
been achieved in that (.’ommittee has been in no suudl meature — 
indeed •J might say has been almost wholly — due to the wise 
guiilance that you gave to that Committee, Our debt of gratitude 
lo you is |;reat. 

• I /emenab^ — and jierhaps Your Lorcffehip will also remember — 
that there were occasions when faith seemed alntiJst to forsake us, 
wh^n we fe^jt we were in the midst of a diflicultjr w'hich could not 
be overcome; and it was on those occasions that we found the*?nter- 
ventiou ot Lord Beading |o helpful.^ In years gone Jiy if wa'k my 
prid§ and privilege* to be associated with him.^nd, if Lord Readinig 
will permit me {<> say so to his face,* I .never ielt prouder of my olij 
chief tlyin when on some critical occasions in the Committee hi 
tried to reconcile conflicting views. That has been^ord jReading»k 
great ci>ntidbutioii to the work of our Committee, ^id I must freely 
acknowledge our^deBt of gratitude to him also. 

I need scarcely say that evcny' one of us feels we hafe had 
thropgkout our arduous labours, except# for a short time when 
domestic circumstances prevented members of Parliament from being 
jresent, the, unstinted support and eucouragemeuf of oui* frie^di 
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.of the Labour Party, and particularly of Mr. WWgfwood 
Mr. Lees^Smith. 

It is under those circumstances, with that enoo^iroigesnent and 
fvith thaf^elp, that we have proceeded with our worit. 1 do contwt 
4 tnd contest very strongly-^nd here, if I may say so^ I rospecttully 
-.support Lord Readii^g — the criticism which has been advanced in 
•certain quarters that the Bound Table Conference has already failed 
or that it has been frosen to death. It is Here; it has not^failed;^ 
and I sincerely hope and trust that, when party paMions.have been 
allayed and when it is possible for people to see thing 9 . clearfy and 
not through the mists of party prejudice, it will be recognised that 
this Conference has contriSiuted a solid amount of work in pursuance 
-of the policy of yrhich it^ is the result. 

Now, Lord Chancellor, last year, whether we liked it or whether 
we did not like it, and it is no use going to original documents, the 
idea of an all-India Federation did emerge. 

Not only did it emerge, but it received what I might say was the 
almost unanimous support of every section of the Cohxerence. I, 
have never looked upon that idea as a will-o’-the-wisp. Frankly * 
those of us who have applied our minds to this problem seriously 
think that it is a far nobler idea than the idea of a constitution 
limited only to British India, and you, Lord”ChanceUor, if anybody, 
have got* to^ plead guilty to that charge, because time after time you 
have reminded us that we must not talk of this India of of that 
India, of British India or of Indian India, but of India without an 
adjective. It is in pursuance of that idea that we have proceeded 
16 attach this problem. 

Let me tell you that when once you have solved the problem of 
British India more or less to your satisfaction you will not have 
solved the Ifidian problem. You will then come up against a solid 
block of Indian States, representing one-third of India, and uemand- ■ 
ing very seriously the satisfaction of their claims against the British 
Government, economic, financial and political. Then you will be 
bound to have a second machinery for the settlement of these dis- 
putes and these claims, and we cannot afford to midtiply govern- 
mental machineiy' in India. Therefore so far as I am concerned 
1 do maintain thVt that is the only possible idea, that that is* the 
only.possible programme which holds the field and that that is the 
only possible’ programme which has hem before my c.ountry and 
your country during ^he last t^velve months. Let u's not therefore 
turn our backs on that. Let us face it boldly ^nd courageously, 
recognising that there are difficulties, that those difficulims have 

f ’ ot to be met and to be overcome. Therefore, My Lord Chancellor, 
do say that this idea of an all-India Federation, presenting as it 
does th^ prospect of many centuries of a united lAaia, with all its 
defect'; 'and all its shortcomings is the only idea on which we can 
afford to work. 

Wjion I raneinbci' tliat ft vise ststesnum like Iiozd Beftdiiiff,'v]io 
luiB hftd,.experimce of India an^ Indian proklems, of Britisli India 
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and Indian Statea for six years, supported our demand f or reapenai-, 
bility at t]^ejD(hlitre on the baaia of an all-Indian Federation, when 
I remember that you, My Lord ChanceUor, have consistently sup- 
norteS this idew t am inclined to think it^ was a little tdo nars^ to 
say it is a will-o’-the-wisp and that we need not follow, that idea. 
Therefore speaking for myself, until the absift'dity or th^ impo^ 
fibility of it has teen dibmonstrated I cling to that, and that is my 
attitude* with regard to it. 

Now, My^Lord, when this idea of an all-India Federation* was 
discussed last year, Their Highnesses, our countrymen, the Princes, 
tracing their descent some of them to the Sun and the Moon, were 
democratic enough to identify themselves without national interests 
and they made a generous response to our invitation. Is it right, 
is it fair, is it just, after twelve months for anyone to say that the 
Princes have gone back on that ideal^ 1 think there can no 
grosser libel on the Princes than to make that assertion, and if 
there are anv doubts in tJie minds of any sceptics left on that point, 
then I*will%einind them of the great speech which was delivered 
yesterday by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. His Highness 
spoke in no uncertain terms; he spoke with the authority* which 
belongs to him as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, with 
the authority that belongs to him as a patriotic Prince and as a 
patriotic Indian. Let us not forget that. It is perfectly tsue that 
when you have a big problem like this to take into consideration 
there must arise some diUterences of opinion in regard to method or 
in regard to certain details. I am reminded sometimes, and have • 
been reminded by my own countrymen and bv some of my fUnglish 
fiiends, of the scheme which is associated wilh the names of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas oi Patiala, Dholpur and Indore. What 
I would venture to say to them in regard to this is, that even they 
have supported the idea of an all-India Federation, it isoiHy in 
regtfrd tef the method of approach that they have ventured to differ 
{torn others. Now is that difference of such a vital character, such 
an unbridjtable character, that it is open to^ny critic, to, say that* 
th^ Princes, have gone back on that idea^ As was pointed out by 
my friend Siraar tTarmani Bass, vesterd^v, in his^excellent speech, 
to which a r|*feTence was made afso by my friend Mr. Jayakar this 
morping, iUis b^ no means impossible to bring ifbout a reooilcilia- 
tion between the two ideas. At any rate this much. I shalUsay, 
that ^even in jegrai'd to tlfose methods of difference *this Federal 
Structure Committee has been called ppon to^pply its mind only 
fo tbe idea of an all-India Federation based on the message which 
we all had last year. That is the only thing which has held tie 
field ai^ T^ich to-day holds the field. I need scarcely remind the 
Houae that last^yedi’ when we discussed or rathir wjien »we 4)ut 
forward this idea of an all-India Federation, His Highaess the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and His Highness the Nawab of BhopaFmade 
it al^unaantly, clear that if they consented to an all-India Federa- 
tion «it would be only on three Auditions. • 

• The first eondition which they gut forward was Chat their nghts* 
under the treaties *eptered into between them and the Ciown should 
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None of us iiiui tried to go bock oa those HgmOS UOUOm us has ever 
thought of it. , 

^ S'be secSnd condition which thej laid down was^that, so ffrh 
their internal sovereignty and autonomy was couched, that 
should rtmain uniinpaired, except to the extent to which they of 
tffeir own free will and volition delegated fpowers to the Federal 
Legislature. There is no quarrel with regard «to that,^an€ theie 
has been none with regard to that. ^ 

The third ^condition which they laid down lastly w'as that they 
wntilil come into the federation only upon the understanding that 
India continued ^to Je d member of the British Common w^ealth of 
Nations. So far fis men of my way of thinking are co/iceruetl 1 
believe I can honestly say that thei-e is no dispute with regard to 
that gud there can be no dispute with regard to that. 

Now those three vital conditions so far as the all-India Federa- 
tion is concernAl— conditions imposed upon us all by '^'heir High- 
nesses — have to my mind been completely fulfilled. Questions of* 
detail remain to be .settled. Many of them have been settled. And 
I venture to say that if you read the Report of tlys year's Fedefal 
Structure Committee you will find that therq is a fur greater measure 
of agreement betw’een them and us than is realijwd by the outside 
public. * Two or three questions no doubt remain to be set^tled and 
they are questions of a most vital character. 

The first question wdiich remains to be settled is as to what is 
tq be tiv? amount of repre.sentatiou to be given to the Indian States 
ill the Upper House and in the Lower House. Kven in regard to 
that I will venture to say that, though no formal agreement may 
have been recorded so far, w’e are far nearer the solution this year 
than T^e were last year. 

The second question that remains to be settled is the method of 
representation. Now I hope 1 am not wrong wdien I say that even 
'in regard to that method of representation there w’^ere remarks made 
this year 'by Their H^ghces8e8 the Maharaja of Bikaner and Ube 
Nawab Sahib of, Bhopal which encourage us to hflpe that** they 
wdll realise the necessities bf the situation and — I am repeating the 
wordsiof His Highness the Maharaja, of Bikaner — that tjaey will see 
to it J;hat«the^r subjects have a voice in the election 6f representatives 
to the Lower^House. Well, those ideas diave got* to bear* fruit and 
I have not the least d^ubt that .they will bear fruit; *But one thing 
1 would say; that while I have every possible sympathy wdth the 
ambitions and aspirations of their 8ul>jectB, I do not think Ve shall 
1)6 helping theiv cause by forcing Their Highnesses/ hands. I do 
believe and 1 do^ust that Their Highnesses—whatever dther faults 
you' ma;| asisribe to them — are very alive to the dlecessities of the 
situation, and when once they decide to come into a federation, 

I think you may take that the new situation will arisen, which 
,will itself induce them — it may be in the case of some, after tome 
delay^it may be in the case of others immediaiely^but which 
induce them to take steps which will legitimately satisfy the 
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of tlioso who are aoxiotis that they should be satis^ed. 
So far as I am concerned/ I impose no such conditions, becanee 
1 believe tlfey are aiive to the necessity of this. 

*N(w, My Lord, I will pass on to another aspect of tfie question 
so far as all-India Federation is concerned. Last year •there was 
iijixiety expressed on behalf of some of the sm&ller Statesvthat we 
iviiist do somethinir to Incurs their adequate representation and to 
secure Ae protection of their rights. I think in regard to that 
mutter also w^e have made a substantial advance this year. There 
are many of us here who are genuinely anxious that the scheme 
Av-liich will finally be placed on the Statut# Book shall be compre- 
hensive enough to give a proper place nof merely to the bigger 
States but also to the sinailer States. That, 1 submit, Sir, is a 
iurther gam wliich we have achieved this year. Of course, there 
is the big question of the relations between the two Houses, bpt a 
rreat mc^asure of agreement in regard to such questions has been 
.i* bieved again this year, and I have no doubt that, ii w*e apply our 
lyiuds iJb soifte of the remaining questions, it is not beyond the scope 
lit' s^tesmauship, British or Indian, to put the question of the 
i clarions between ^he two Houses on u satisfactory footing. 

This has been the net result of our work on the constitutional 
iside. Probably I will be asked here, what about safeguards? I 
i-aunot forget that last year, when His Majesty’s Government 
authorised the Prime Minister to make that declaration, it was 
expressly stated therein that responsibility at the Centre w'as the 
objective they had in view, provided it was coupled with the^neces-* 
sury safeguards for tlie jieriod of transition, rsow, when we went 
l>ack to India and when the negotiations were started between Lord 
Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, this question at once attracted the notice 
and attention of Mr. Gandhi, and you will find, as was poin^eef out 
fiy my flVeud, Mr. Jayakar, this morning, that there is express 
reference to an all-India Federation, to responsibility at the Centre, 
iiiid to such safeguards as may be found to in the ipt^rests of 
India.* Therefore the (iue.stion of the safeguards need not frighten 
us, or At any rtfte those of us who seem to^claim to.jiossess an extia 
dose of democratic sentiment in rej^ard to such matters. 

• • • • 

l^at has* been* the history with regard to safeguards dunng the 
lust few w'eeks that have^been w’orwng in the Federal Structure 
(^jmmitiee? I*w.iU not go into evefv one oh them, but I shall 
Tqjie up the must important of ih^m. Let us take first of all the , 
question of discriminatory legislation against European commerce" 
or against European residents in India carrying m business ilT 
India. Here I am bound to say that the spirit which our European 
colles^ues from Bsitisn India have shown in arriving at a«et^emdht 
ill regard to this matter has been extremely encouraging, dn^ we 
gratefully acknowledge that. * 

have rebeived in regard to this matter great assistance from 
men like Sir Hubert Carr and Mr. Benthall who have recognised • 
that there is n*eed fpr compromise oil matters of this character^ anS 
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I Tttutttre to tUink tkat 80 fajr as that particular^ matter i^conolimed 
*0X1 mnety^nine points out of a huudrea we are au of^us agreed. 

Now^ let us come to the financial safeguards! financial 

safeguards* were discussed at great length last yeaf and then h'ave 
been again discussed this year. Lord Heading gave a notable con- 
^ibutiop this year, *08 he did also last year, and Sir Samuel Hoare 
read out to the Federal Structure Committee a special statemex^^ 
with the authority of the Government. We were told, andowe were 
waimed time after time, that the financial situation was'such that it 
would be impolitic and it would be unwise to go into details regard- 
ing matters of financial ^feguards. Notwithstanding that, 1 think 
a great measure of agreement has been arrived at. If financial 
samguards bavd ^ot received their final shape it is at the instance 
of Sir Samuel Hoare and at the request of the Govexiament, but 
1 venture to think that as months roll by we shall find it more and 
more easy to come to a settlement in regard to financial safeguards 
which will ontthe one hand, give a sense of securitv to the firitish 
investor and will give ample scope and ample freedom and respon- 
sibility to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. I ventured^ 
Sir, to put forward a scheme with regard to a Financial Ad^soiy 
Council and I would remind the House that it^Teceived a consi- 
derable amount of support from such a* financial expert as Mr. 
Pethic^i-Lawrence, and I hope I am right in saying that it was 
received also with approval % men like Mr. Benthall. <^So far as 
Sirdar Jarmani Dass is concerned 1 will not commit him to any 
position beyond this that he was prepared to receive it favourably 
«withoUt committing himself to any particular details of the scheme. 

I pass on now to the safeguards relating to economic and external 
afiairs. The Report of the Federal Structure Committee is in the 
hands of ef 7 eryone of you, but I venture to point out that if you 
examiile the scheme that has been suggested in certain quarteri; • 
with regard to defence and external affairs, you will find^ thailn it^ 
essentials it places a considerable measure of power in our hands 
with a promise that the rest of the power should co&ie into our 
hands after a short' peridd of transition. It is not «if thci Gover- 
nor-General of the future is going to be wholly irresponsible to the 
Indian Legisla|;jare. The Indian Legislature will continiie to 
possess those powers which it has at the present moment of infiuenc-* 
in^ th*e decision of the Gxxvernor-Gqperal, J|)ut for a period of 
transition so far as Army^ Member is concerned (this scheme pro- 
vides that he shah continue to be responsible to the Govem^iv 
General, which means the Crown. It may be that it may be criti- 
•^ised. It may be that it may be open to the criticism that that 
scheme does not give us immediately the poyer of control over the 
Frankly, I am one of those who have no hesitaHon in 
•ay^g that we are not in a hurry — at any rate I am in no hurry-— 
to take control of the Army Immediately or of external afiairs 
immediately. I can bide my time. We ought to be ablk to build 

Z qvr strexigth wit|i regard to other matters, to be able to intuence 
decision of the Govenmqpi of India in regard to Armyr 
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and in regard to ottier matters m wbieh so mack dej^ads* I have 
not the least doubt that if this is giveu effect to, if it is givdxi a* 
fair trial fs subjected to fair experience we must get into 
j)o.fsee6iQn of thj* reversion of the control njithin a very slioet period , 
of time. 

^ Now, My Lord, 1 p^ss from that rather unpleasant aspeat of tl\p 
^;afeguaids. 

• 

Your Lordship will remember that since last year everyone of 
us has been agreed that the minorities must be safegua|;ded, must be 
protected in the position of their rights. J must say with sorrow, 
and a genuine spirit of sorrow, that so far as that matter is concerned 
failure has^ got to be registered. Nevertheless, let*not that failure 
be over-rated. So far as several mutters are concerned, I do not 
think there was any dispute last year or that there has been^ any 
dispute this year. The minorities are entitled to every guarantee 
in regajrd their religion, in regard to their culture, in regard to 
jrtieir services, and I would also say in regard to their representation 
pvem in the Cabinet, but there has been a dispute as regards the 
ijiefhod of their ^presentation and the amount of their representa- 
tion in the Legislative Qouncil and the future Parliament of India. 
Well, it always seems that a very strange fate has been pursuing us 
in reganl to tliis matter, lioth in India and here, and at timl^s when 
one is inclined to think one almost feels that perhaps the task of 
Holring this difficult problem must be left to our successors. But 
that would be taking, in my humble judgment, a very pessimistic 
view of the matter. I believe the rising tide of Indian sentiment is 
in favour of a settlement which wHll bring every satisfaction to the 
minorities and to the Depressed Classes, which will give them an 

assured and honourable place in the constitution, • 

• 

r will^ot venture to discuss on this occasion the metnod ot settle- 
ment. Such methods as have formed the subject of discussiou at 
this Coiifefence have yielded no result, but ^ venture to hope that* 
iii^h(^tnonths^hat lie alumd. pn>fiting b^# the experience which we 
Rained last year and also by the experience which, we have gained 
here„ we mat^yet apply ourselves to that great task in our own coun- 
try and redeem qprselves from the undoubted sti^fma that sticks to 
iis in this«particular matter. Speaking in my own parsoual oapa- 
city and withauj; representing any ^particular sectidh of Indian 
^pinion, I am one of those who h»ld thgt ther^is no sacrifice which 
it is not yroHh making in winning over the minorities. That is on4 
of my deepest convictions, and so far as I am concerned I am imt 
going to quarrel about any measure of settlement so long as a settle- 
ment is arrived at. therefore, My Lord, so far as tJSe myiorijiies and 
the Depressed Classes are concerned, no one is prepared to deny the 
fairness or the justice of the claifb that they have put fofward, 
naindy,*ihat their rights must be protected and protectea adequately. 
If t&re is a dispute as regards the method of settlement, that dis-* 
pule must lbs* settled primarily by purselves; and if we faii thex^ 
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venture to tliiift the (»ily alternative is ^at Hu Majee^s Govern- 
’ meift dionld take it uptm themselves to give their decision. 

«' O C. 

My Idord, I will not take np your time any further /but I vill 
now come io refer only to^one special matter which has been interest* 
ing every one of us. it is this : if this has been the measure of agree- 
yient aiviyed at, wKat are we going to do, and what are you goin^ 
to do F Are you going to send us back to ouf' country with a^promiA 
that you will start us with Provincial autonomy) and widi a further 
promise that you will work up to federation in Ind^a within the 
next few years? Let me in all humility tell you that so far as 1 am 
concerned, having given ithis matter my best consideration both from 
the theoretical and pra^ical points of view, 1 stand convinced that 
your scheme of *fh^vmcial autonomy is doomed to failure in India, 
and that there is no party of any standing in India, be it the Gon« 
gres^, be it the Liberals, be it any party — ^and I hope Mr. Bama* 
swami Mudaliyar will make the position of his party clear at some 
time or another — ^which is prepared to work Provincial autonomy. 
I say that, because we do feel that Provincial autonomy is not only, 
not going to satisfy the aspirations of any particular party in India, 
but because I think it will stop our progress for tly* future for mhny 
years. Political sentiment and political opinion change very rapidly 
both in India and in England, and we cannot Ufford to take any 
risks iU'that matter. 

Therefore I will beg of you, I will entreat, I will urge upon you 
to think twice before you adopt the old-fashioned instalment system 
c4 refofms in regard to India. 1 do urge it on you that the time has 
come when you should think out and evolve a comprehensive scheme 
which will cover both the Centre and the Provinces, and introduce 
them simultaneously. We can afford — at any rate so far as I am 
concerned I can afford — to wait. I have enough patienc^'to wait. 
I am not at all sure that it should take as long a time as your experts 
seem to think. But if it is a question of choice between Jhalf a loaf 
and a full loaf after ? year or two. I have no difficulty in making 
up my mind. That is the^ position I take up and thaidsHhe position 
that I shall continue to tahe up. , 

1 

ITow My Lord* I will not say anything more with regard tu.that 
subject. * Mr. Wedgwood Benn raised some very interesting ques- 
tions this afternoon and he asked the I^rime Minister what ha and 
the Government prof'osed tq. db as soon as this Conference was over 
^^o-morrow or the day after to-morrow. If I may respectfully ven- 
ti^iye to suggest it, the measure of success that has been shown has 
been so cousi(ferabIe that we feel justified in asking «yoir not to 
giv^ up the Cbnference method, to (continue it, to have Vour 
plans ready and to put them in progress in continuation of the work 
of thik Conference and not in Supersession of this Conference; 
because it is only by negotiation, by argument, by mutual ekckanm 
of our views freely and frankly that we can hope to achieve settk- 
<ment.' ' ‘ ... 
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Lord Cliancellcfr, I do not know what your plans Irill be, but I do 
sincerely hopeiand trust that you, who have Imown the work ol thd 
Federal ^ifcttlre CTommittee, and who know the value of that Com- 
mittee, win sejT either that the Federal Structure Committee con-* 
tiuu& to exist and to carry on its work of hammering out a coibti- 
tution and hlling in the details which yet remain to be filled in, and 
make investigations^ or that you w'ill bring into existefice soii^ 
thing eUjuiyalent to that Committee. 

Lord Chancellor, I know that the hints which are throwii out 
from the Bench are sometimes much more significant than the judg- 
ments which are given at the end; and, one may take the hint 
that you threw out on the last occasion, that you hoped to see us in 
India, a hint which was so readily seized by His Highness the Nawab 
Sahib of Bhopal, I will tell you that, great though your work has 
been as Chairman and guiding genius of this Committee, yet«there 
is greater work awaiting you in India. Come to India with your 
experts and ''‘*th your colleagiies; try to explore ftirther avenues; 
firy to bring about a settlement on questions which remain yet to be 
settled : and then you will find that your work during the last twelve 
mdnths is rewmr^d amply with sncoess on your side and with grati- 
tude on OUTS. 

Lord^Chancellor, if the Prime Minister had been preserfl here I 
should have reminded him of a sentence in his speech, the last sen- 
tence in his speech, which, to my miiul, really gave a true message 
to India last year, a scntent^e to which, speaking for myself, J attach ‘ 
far more importance than I do to the formal and precise language 
of the declaration. I will venture to read that sentence now : 

“ Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by our labours 
logvtber India w’ill come to po>se>s the only thing whiA she 
*now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion amongst the Bri- 
tish C«>m mo n wealth of Nations — wdiat she now lacks for that — ^ 
the responsihilities and the cares, the burdens and •the difficul- 
ties, bat the pride and the honour hf responsible self-govern- 
ment.*’ 

Now, it h fortthat pride and for that honour Si responsible self- 
governmeBt that I j)lend Tjith you, a/id I do say that dhe^e ctm be 
nothing more disastrous at the*pre.sent jtinclm'e in India than that 
the impression shoxild go abroad tliat*tbe pligmed word of a British 
Prime Minister is not going to be honoured. I sincerely hope and 
trust that that never will be the case. I sincerely^ hope and trust 
that yrfu will satisfy the ex^wetations which you^have raised and 
whidh we are entitled so legitimately and so rightly fjp eatertain. 
An expectant India is waiting for the message from tbeJPrime 
Minister. I hope that message t8-morrow morning will be a mes- 
sagejif nope, b message of good cheer, a mi^saage of encouragement, 
and a message which will be a turning-point in the relations between* 
England ana*Indl^. 
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I^wan BafUUur Baghavidh : It was my pleasing dut;^ ti tbd first 
ISession of the Conference to assist, as adviser, distinguished 
friend Sir Mirsa Ismail, who then represented, besidos hie own State 
rof My^te,.the States of ^ravancore, Cochin and PudukSotah. ^ 1\ is 
mf privilege now, as representing the latter three^States, tci take 
part directly in the final deliberations of the Conference, and I pro> 
to xSake my few remarks with special reference to these States. 

The momentous outcome of the deliberations, of the firstc^Session 
of this Conference was the conviction that a federal conktitution in 
which the Indian States and the' British Indian Provinces could work 
as ^ec^al partners was the happiest way of uniting the two Indies 
which though politically 'distinct have common racial, cultural and 
other affinities, t^e States being given the necessary guarantees as 
to their sovereignty and integrity their direct relation^ with the 
Crown in certain matters and the continuance of India within the 
Britfsh Commonwealth of Nations. 

The three States which I have the honour to represent fully share 
this conviction. f 

The Federal Structure Committee which was set up to gii*e a* 
concrete shape to this conviction has, under the wija guidance of ’the 
Lord Chancellor, submitted valuable Reports — the result of great- 
labour and thought and vision, and I may sav’-oii behalf of mv 
States t^at they are in general agreement with the main principles 
enunciated in the Committee's Imports. 

At the same time, the important maritime States of Travancore 
and Cothin, and the State of Pudukotah to a lesser degree, have^ 
special treaty and other rights which require recognition and it mav 
be that there are other matters requiring examination and redress, 
all of which will have to follow the labours of the States’ Commit- 
tee and the fact-finding Committee which are proposed to be set up. 

I have no misgivings that these settlements will be impossible. and 
let me hope that they will be easy. It is only then that these States 
'will be able to visualise their position financial and otherwise and 
decide in regard to fider^tion. It is needless to enumerate these 
rights and reserj'jitions here. But I shall allude brMy to (ibrtain 
other important matters dfelt with in the recommendations of the 
F^enal Structure Committee and the Finance sub-Gdpimittee', on 
whiqh th^ Stptes I represent wish to express their views at this Junc- 
ture. ♦ ' 

The most import&nt of .thhse ^*8 the question of the extent of * 
^prefl^ntation which these States will get in the Federid Legislature 
imwhich they have to play their part in the event of their enter- 
ing the FedeSratijn. Travancore is a front-rank State, third in point 
of population and fourth in revenue among the Indian States,^ and 
in the^ yetj forefront in educational and political advance. Her 
population exceeds five millions,*^ and her sons and daughters are 
among the most educated!* in India. Her administration is {HTogres- 
'sive and up to ^te. And she was the first Indian State to givh her 
f^ple a^share in legislation by eywating a Legislative ^unou so far 
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back aa 1388^ as sCe was tke first to confer on that Council the largest 
measuia ^ j»^titational power ten years ago. Her LegislatiTe 
Cpuncil was this first in India in which a woman membe^ sat. As 
Dr. SDatta has«hand8oxnely observed, she affords equal Opportux^tiei 
to all her subjects irrespective of caste or creed. But, Travancore 
bas been suffering from one disadvantage which I shall Bt|kte in the 
vrords of His Highness the young Maharaja who, in assuming Che 
Riderdhip/)f the State early this month, said: — Situated as it is 
in the soutll^ermost corner in India and isolated in many respects 
from the rest of the sub-continent, Travancore, in spite of its all- 
round progress, its population of five ndUions and its revenue of 
nearly two^and-a-half crores, and its achitPrements and aspirations, 
is not so q^ell known in India and England as ohe»would legitimately 
expect.'’ It is the contention of Travancore that this disadvant- 
age should not be allowed to affect the place in the all-India^Fede- 
ration to which she is entitled by the merits of her case, and she will 
not be satisfied with any position which is less than that of Mysore 
in th^ Federal Upper House. 

*Cochin is another important maritime State which has reached 
a Very high standard of educational, administrative and political 
advance, and she equally with Travancore allows the utmost liberty 
and opportunity *io all her subjects irrespective of caste pr creed. 
Her population is more than a million, and she will not be satisfied 
unless she ^ets individual representation in both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature. 

I also represent at this Conference the State of Pudukotdh which, 
though falling under the category of smaller States, exercises sove- 
reign powers, enjoys a .salute, is administered on modern lines and 
possesses a Legislature containing a substantial non-ofiicial ekment. 
and i84here{ore entitled to special consideration. • 

In order that the legitimate claims of Indian States, large and 
small, fos adequate representation in the Federal Houses may havl 
raasouable scope, I would venture to pre.<)^ thb view that the srteugtb 
of the Federftl Upper House should be fixed at jhree hundred and 
that of the Lower House at foilr hundfred and finy. The advant- 
a^N of offqfing reasonable scope for as many States as possible, botli 
dirhctly and in*8uitable groups, and with adequate freightage foi 
the larger States, "to partkipate in the work of the Federal Legis- 
latif^e sufficiently outweigh, m mv opinito, the disadvantagej 
attached to numerically* large Houses* It cannot after all be sajc 
that lel^islative bodies, three hundred and four hundred and fifty 
strong^ are too big for a country of the size and impbrtance of Intlia. 

*The Finance sulb-Committee’s proposal that tributes paid by cer- 
tain States, now styled cash-con^ibutions, should be wiped put will 
be revived with ^reat satisfaction, and 1 beg to fully associate 
my|w with* the views and sentiments expressed by His Highne» 
the Chancellor of tiie Chamber of Buling ih^inces, and by Siy Mir|f 
Ismail in r^rd,io this subject, j 
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» One of the suggestions made by the Fiuance*^ sub-Oommittee is 
to federalise corporation-tax on companies and i;ipvfnue from 
commer<^al stamps. The States I represent are «oppe8ed to tl^is 
^proposal. Apart from thcf objection to them as direct taxes, indome- 
tax and corporation-tax are the only expanding sources of revenue 
which will enable these States with an inelastic land revenue and 
otner uncertain revenue resources, to meet the growing demands of 
a progressive administration. Commercial stamps, relating to com- 
merocal transactions within the States are, irrespci^tiTe of the 
revenue they yield, a mark of sovereignty which the States would 
be unwilling to surrender. 

I have a wontl to say in regard to the list of federal subjects 
drawn up during the first Session of this Conference. It iu proposed 
to treat inland waterways affecting more than one federal Unit 
(including Shipping and Navigation) as federal for purposes of 
policy and legislation. A network of inland waterways connecting 
with the backwaters is a feature which Triivaiicore and Coclijn ]m»s- 
sess in common with only a few other parts of India. Althougii* 
the inland waterways I s})e.ak of (onnecf these two Stales with €^.ich 
other and with the British-Indian districts of Male.bar, their char- 
acter is different, say, from the big river, systems traversing the 
length i^d breadth of India, and they may safely ‘be excluded from 
being federalised. To the States, they form important ^internal 
trade routes in whose control and development they are vitally inter- 
ested, and as they cover considerable portions of their territories, 
their federalisaiion w^ould create serious jurisdictional and other 
difficulties of a practical nature. Cochin is eniiiely opposed to 
having her inland waterways federalised, while Travancore would 
retain in regard to hers, legislation as w’ell as administration. 

In n'gard to lighthouses, Travancore and Cochin agree to policy 
and legislation being federal, but would retain administration and 
jurisdiction in their own hands. 

As regards aerial navigation, the States which I rep^'esent tn’At 
that they wdll be free to exercise their sovereignty oVer their own 
territories, subject only lo^necessaty restrictions and safeguards in 
fulfilment of international obligations. 

The State^ I represent would wdsh tQ possess the power of con- 
current legislation on ^federal matters, so as to adapt Federal legisla- 
tion to local conditioiis, so long asnt is not inconsistent with Fede- 
tiil Legislation. ^ 

" Before I conclude, please permit me, Sir, speaking on n^y own 
behalf, to say that, although my lot has been cast for the last forty 
years in^th^ humbler and less spectacular field of administration, 
my knowledge of my country has convinced me, as it has the dis- 
tinguished Eulers, Ministers^ and politicians of Ini^a who Jiave 
gathered round this table, that the India of to-day will not be satis- 
fied with a form of government withoui responsibility a,t the Centre,, 
bnd thaf'the only way of reconciling young India with the idea of 
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sa^egttatds necessary in the interests of India herself, is to give her 
immediately, as large a measure of responsibility at the Centre ioa 
will redounatto the credit of true statesmanship. A federation 
whjch 'Arill shoulder such responsibility will, I firmly believe, be 
bofh ai^anta^eous and honourable, amvl pray the two Indiasiwin, 
with the aid of British statesmanship, and with tolerance, goodwill 
and mutual understajiding, strive to bring if early iuto4)eing.^ 

Df. Sh^ifa'at Ahanad Klian ; My Lord, the empty benches here 
on all sicTes show that we have to be very brief ; otherwise wp shall 
be taxing the patient'e of the House. My Lord, I do not wish to 
cover the ground which has been traversed by the prSvious speakers;, 
but I should like to make a few points loc the consideration of the 
Conference. Before I deal with these points, \ ^ihould like to pay 
ray tribute of praise to the courtesy, the kindness, and the geniality 
of* the Chairman of the Federal Structure Committee. I am sure 
I am voicing the sentiments of the entire British Indian Del^ation* 
when T say that the work he has done for the ai^nu^euient of the 
Indiifn Constitution and the pains he has taken will ever remain 
memorable in the history of India. 

• My Lord, t^ie task of constitution-making (or a Continent like 
India is l)y no means pasy. The task of reconciling the divergent 
interests and tho claims ot various communities and classes is admit- 
tedly very difhcult one. But, so far as the constitutioftal aspect 
of our [)robleni is concerned, I think I am right in saying that the 
Federal Structure Committee has tried to solve the difficulty in the 
only way in which it can be solved; that is to say, by the w'ay of 
coiiipnimise. give and take and sw’eet willingness to concecle pofhts 
on both sides. Your Tiordship has contributed in no mean degree 
to the success of the Federal Structure Committee. It was, indeed, 
with great regret that the Muslim Delegates refrained from |)artici- 
patiuff Jn the discussion of External Belations, Financial Safe- 
guards. Defence and Commercial Discrimination. This attitude of 
the Delegates is likely to be misunderstood and I should like to 
explain our reasons for it. • • • 

Before I feft Allahabad on the 14th August,^we had a meeting 
of the Muslim Conference on thfe 9th, a*nd at that meeting a resolu- 
ti(fh was ppssed w'hich is binding on the whole Muslim community, 
and by which resolution we abide. The spirit of tjiat •resolution 
was to tlie effect Hiat, unless and uhtil the Muslim demands were 
rea&mably met* the Muslim Del^egates shoulihnot participate in any 
discussion of any question concerning* the responsibility at the Ceji- 
tre. I*claim, My Lord, and I think I can claim with justification 
and wjth complete agreement on the part of all sensible people, lhat 
without the settleifient of this question it is quite imposgibl^ not 
only for Muslims, but really for any minority, to discuss $,ny ques- 
tion concerning, for instance, drfence, financial safeguards* or any 
oth/‘rsfiui(lainental issue bearing directh!«or indirectly on responsi- 
bility at the Centre. My reason is, that if any question of such 
kind is discaissed, we shall be confronted at almosf every ^sthp Ijy*^ 
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problem which cHii only be aolred when the con in ^ m m l prnUeiii'is 
eolved.^ 

1 will g^ve an example. Take the powers of the F^e;i^VI^§f|^* 
tilre. ^ You ctonot discuss the powers of the Federal 
of the Federal Ministry, unless you know the comfoHtwi^oi the 
Leg^islature> Before 1 am willing to confer any power on the Legi^ 
lature I must know what the personnel, the. composition of this 
Legislature is; before I agree to vesting that Legislature with that 
power I must know that 1 have got men in whom I have ^nidence; 
I must know that they are persons who will carry out my policy. 
So that it is for this reasqp, which I hope will be undemtw)d as 
indubitably sound, that we could not participate in the discussion# 
I hojpe it will not be .regarded as a mark of discourtesy to our popular 
Chairman but will be regarded as the bounden duty of all' ihe 
lim Dejegates to abide by the mandate which they have receil|^l' 
We are, in this matter, acting in accord with the sentiment and |be 
policy of the whole Muslim community. 

This policy, My Lord, had not only been enunciated by the Mus- 
lims, but also agreed to by other communities. If I remember 
rightly, Mr. Gandhi, before he left India, had als*) preached the 
absolute necessity of settling the communal fjuestion before the dis- 
cussion oi( a purely constitutional question could Ve launched, and 
Mr. Gandhi did this in Delhi in March* I think he stuck to H until 
the middle of July, when he was obliged, as he has explained in 
Young India,'' to give up that point and to come to the Confer- 
ence in order to arrange a compromise between the different interests. 

Therefore, My Lord, we are not alone in this contention. Our 
claim is based strictly upon equity, upon justice, upon the place we 
have occupied in the India of the past, and the position we now 
occupy in< some of the most strategic places in the vast silb-con- 
tinent. 

My Ijord, ,Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has eloquently descilbed the 
results achieved by the Federal Stnicture Committee daring the 
second Session of this Conference. I have no hesitation in saying 
that when the work of this Committee is properly assessed it will be 
found that we have'^covered a very wide ground in the beat possible 
manneir. W e have dealt with the very difficult and extremely com- 
,plex subject of Federal Finance. We Have also solved the yery 
intricate question of eHe Federal judicature. We have come to 
' almost unanimous conclusions — with the exception of two ar three 
inaportant points— on the question of the relations of the two 
Houses. 

When, we think of the importance and momentous nature of tbe 
entire task entrusted to us, these three subjects which I have just 
enumerated may seem insignificant and even immaterial; huij. I 
submit. My Lord, that when a proper perspective of the work d%;iie 
by the Conference is attained, it will be found that our reports on 
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those^ubjectfi-^I cannot deal with the other 6ul>ject8 — ^wilf foyn a 
durable lowndation for a sound and solid constitution for India. 

it is now admitted that the idea of federation, w])ich 
twaM||{^dad merely as a dream last year, is now reality. K is not* 
merely a reality ; it is a tremendous reality. It is a fact which 
challeaffes all preconceived notions, a fact* which is bdund Uh have 
tremendous imporAuce in every sphere of our public life, A fact 
which, «when fiuly worked out with regard to finance, judiciary and 
^theitl subjects, will mould the destinies of millions of p^ple for 
generations. And so, My Lord, 1 attach supreme importance to 
the wav in which the principle of fedefation has been consistently 
appliecf last year and this year. I have been .and am in complete 
agreezai^nt with the principle of federation, ds 1 believe it is only 
help, advice and assistance of the Princes, 
the peoples of British India, that a solid foundation 
unity frr India can be found, and the fundamental 
divisioT^jP which now exist removed, so that wd may build up an 
India which will be a source of pride to Asia and an ornament to* 
humanity. 

But, Sir,Hhougb I agree with the principle of federation, I 
differ on a fe^yr minbr details, and one point, which I have made 
clear, is that we cannot give to the Princes any weightage in either 
Houde of the Legislature, ffhey can only claim representation in 
the Lower House as in the Upper House by population. A^ain, I^ 
have made it clear in my speech that I want the representatives* of 
the Indian States to the Assembly to be elected, although I am not 
averse to their nomination, in the transitional stage, to the Upper 
House. It is clear, however. My Lord, that though the principle 
of federation has been applied, though every party has agreed to 
the idea, it will fake a long time before it can be work^d*out con- 
ffistenfly to its minutest details. Mr. Lees-Smith, in one of his 
speeches before the Committee, said it would take three years. I 
cannot^ay exactly how long it will take, ^ut I think I am not tar 
•wrppg iu jpying that it cannot take*le.ss than about three years. 
Ordinarily that would not he a long time in the^history of the Pro- 
vinces of .India or in the history of India itself. It is on the other , 
ILind a v»ry lopg time at » period when we are jfassing throifgh crisis 
after crisis — (‘rises on various matters economical, ^oliti cab, social 
and others. ,Tt is* perfectly clear to everybodv who has had any exp% 
rience that if we are really desiroifk gf remo’^ing the grievances from 
whicl^ many of the Provinces suffer that it is absolutely essential 
that something should be done immediately to satisfy their lepytim-, 
ate clait^s. Take for instance the Frontier Province which baa 
been waiting /le'^en years. Lord Beading will ren^ember that it 
was under his auspices and with his advice and assistanee. that thft 
Bray Committee was appointed! and all of us know the interest he 
teak *and cantinues te take in the deliberations of that Committee* 
Hb knows the intensity and the volume of demiyid for Provincfal 
autonomy an that Province. Slys has been waiting exp%[*tant„ asjc- 

R.T.C. 
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done tbat ftr eltm ymB, «h1 ii m$m uUm Mgr %m to waii 
for veaxB mm. 1 do not faioir wJiat the oo&eefiiMoe tf Mt ](m» 
rde% Mg&tM; not only on the political of 

Imt abo on tlia entire political policy of India. ^ The 
Tince cannol^wait. She His determine not to wait. It is aheolttiely 
easenbal that satisfaction should be given to thefpeople of that Prd- 
yince by conferring on them Provincial autoiioniy*withoiit delay. 
Take other Provinces. It was in 1924 that I urged Prdvlnciat 
autonomy. Sincf that time every year almost in my own Provinciai 
Legislature the demand for provincial autonomy has Wn repeated 
with the monotony of a pneumatic drill. But nothing has been 
done. * ’r * 

In 1928 when we asked for autonomy we were told that th^*8imon 
CK}mmission had then been appointed. I co-operated with thai 
Commission for two years. We were told that we must wait. % 
two more years we Vaited. The rei^ommendations to that Commis- 
*sion were published last year. Then we had the Round Table Obn- 
ference. That means we have now waited altogether for four years, 
Now we are told that we must not have any Provincial autonomy, < 
that we should not have it until and unless it is poupled with respon- 
sibility at Ihe Centre. 

If it had been merely the question of responsibility in British 
India that would have been an easy task. All there would be to do 
would he to transfer a number of reserved subjects. But this ia not 
tbe type orProvincial autonomy we want or the type of Provincial 
autonomy that anyone who knows the nature of the position will 
yrant, because the Provincial autonomy we desire is provincial 
autonomy of a general kind, Provincial autonomy conferring com- 
plete power« consistent with the relation of the Provinces to the Cen- 
tre. If we want really to go ahead, we must in any case telf the 
Prpvinces, those parts of India which have been doing their best for 
the working* of, the reforpi within the last eleven years, tlwt that 
can be provided iminediately,rin order that they might work out tbe - 
various social, economic and «»ducational problems whictf have been 
waiting for solution for so many years, and in the meanwhile during 
the next** three years ?tll the details of the operation can bij. got out; 
and I see nb reason why, immediately after the Conference js over, 
sdequate machinery should not be set up lo* guarantee tq all persons 
that this idea will be afiplied u;ithout the least possible delay, th*at 
Tn£a will not have to wait long, but, on the other hand! t^jat in 
•three- years' time, it will be possible to have a constitution. You 
can give an assura^ice ; I know how diflRcuIt it is to pre<vi a time 
limit lor the solution of a problem of such a charecteif. but I do say 
that if yptt really give constitutional government to India, respon- 
sible government must be dealt wiVh when the arrangements ere 
; considered, and if your arrangements are adequate and are fhaWy 
necessary, then in that case T submit India will be satisfied, the 
Prownces mil go ahead and work out their scheme of education 
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and to cfWlbody^X tm apMdcuig solely about tiie work of a Pro- 
vincial f jUJpdiatare^X know how important the beneheial effect is 
ni^mn Hsnist^ who are responsiUe io«the Frorincial Begislatases 
anS wlm have a new sense of responsibility, which has a very moder- 
ating influence upon the political progranune, even* ip the most 
extreme part of In^ia. Aa far as this question is conceme<t I 
repetft that we must go ahead on the one hand, with complete ade<* 
quote machinery for the carrying out of this principle and applying 
it in the fbnu of a constitution with the least possible delay. On 
the other hand we cannot let the Provinces wait, and 1 do say now 
that the Provinces have been waiting toes long, since 1924. There- 
fore go ahead with the Provinces and at tlfte ^Ame time carry out 
the proAiises, the pledges which have been given by the Prime 

Minister on 19th Januarv, 1931. 

* ... • • 

My Lord, hffi>re I sit down 1 should like just to thaw the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the peculiar position of the Muslims in 
the tJui&d Provinces, whom I have the honour to represent here 
along with my other colleagues. The Muslim community in the 
^Juited Provint es is a minority of 14‘8 per cent. Though they are 
merely 15 per-cent,, they hold their own in various spheres. In 
the public services, if Your Lordship will look at the w'ork done by 
the MjiRliins in the Executive Services, you will find thaPthey have 
been really the hacklxme of the entire ndmiiiistrntion for decades. 
In higher education also they held their own, they do not want any 
privileges. They do not want any mono|x>lieH; they do not wafit 
any speciol rights. I say this with a due sense of responsibility ; 
they aesire a fair field and no favour. They only wdsh to keep the 
amount of weightuge, the amount of repre.sentation that they bavet 
got. This representation is not the result, os is sometimes^said, of 
the Bucknow Pact of 1916 — not at all. This represer/tation was 
granted to them by Lord Minto in 190G. So that the claim made 
by (:ertqin sections (hat the Muslims enjoy in the United Provinces 
^ per cent, by virtue of the Lucknow Pa^t is not sound, because, 
after all It ts not based upon that Pa(%. It can be tniced back to 
1906 when Lord Minto acknowledged the politick! importance of the 
Miudims. * I want to place all my cards on t]^e hible. li is trae 
that a number *of Muslims were apprehensive ns to the r^ult of the 
grant of complete Provim'ial autonemy. But we hare never on any 
platform, oil any oiM^asion, or in Tiegislqture. opposed complete 
Provincial autonomy in my Pre/rinre. We have never wisheck 
to put*a spoke in the wheel of progress either on the Provincial side 
or on the Central side. We say that if our rights are safeguafded, ' 
Wp shall he willing to come forward and help in4he building-up of 
ibe foundatioiih of a sound constitution for India. 

With these words. My TiOil!, I hope the Conference ^11 take 
into ftccount my suggestions regarding the grant of immediate Pro- , 
vihoial autonomy, coupled with pledges and earnest promises of res- 
ponsible government. 



I am, as Indian standards go, not exactly in the prime of youth, 
but age has not damped my spirits nor my optimism. I will in aa 
few words as I can endeavour to show why there is no need either 
for uneasiness or fof depression amongst us who desire a happy and 
contented India as a partner in the British Commonwealth of 
“Nation^. In the first place, the idea and the idea! of an alMndia 
Federation not only still holds the field, but, if anything, it has 
been more finally *en trenched in our minds than it was when it waa 
originally mooted at the first Session of the last Conference. 

We of the Indian States Delegation have not wavered in ofij, 
loyalty to and support of the federal idea, as prowding the only 
satisfactory and safe avenue for the orderly rftarch of India to full 
nationhood. Rumours have been circulated that this State or that 
State has been working against federation. We have treated these 
rumours with the contempt they deserve. I can honestly say thal 
b 6 far as I am concerned I have all along worked for the construc- 
tion of a liable, satisfactory federal structure into which the Indian 
States can usefully come; and if at any time my intervention in 
mutters, especially those connected with federal finance, or the size 
af the Federal^Legislature, or the relations between the two Houses, 
ar the constitution of the Federal Government, or the subject^ with 
jrhich alone they can deal, may have been considered inconvenient 
hy some of the Delegates, I say, with all the sincerity at my com- 
mand, that, it was not meant to be obstructive, but helpful. 

One word more^ whilst t am on this subject. In cthfe Federal 
Structure Commirtee I hav^ made* it repeatedly and abundantly 
clear tlkot it is in the best interests of all concerned that tile strength 
of the. Federal Legislature should be kept as low 'as poWble. ' I 
^nmst not take up the time of tlm Conference in attempting *t;o reply 
again to the argumentsiljf my friends, whether on this sSde or on the 
•other side of the House, who. In ord*er to give what they think will 
^ensure individmil representation to the larger and to the Analler 
States, are asking for a large Legislature. The constitution of the 
Federal Legislatufe is a matter to which not owly Hyderabad 
many otb^r iihportant States attach vital importance.' It is so vital 
that on ^ right decision in regard «to it may depend Hyderabad’s 
attitude towards an all-India Federation. , « ^ 

Whilst we of the Indian States look up to you in British India 
i^'many noatters, I will pray you qot to think that we have no con- 



ijributiqi to iOake towards a cominon pool. We are IxAiaa* India.* 
Wwase autonomous; we administer ourseWes; we run our own show. 
AsVresult, we liave an experience of govemmei^i af the nted for 
coinproflftise and of die mani^ement of affairs whicli you, bur breth* 
ren across the frontier, shouM not lightly thrust dside. 

For an all-India Federation to come into being, various out- 
standing questions have to be examined. For example, the number 
of StStes who are willing to join an all-Ind^a Federation, their 
representation inter se, the position^of the States who do not come 
in, what the franchise in British 2udia should be, the financial 
settlement, and so on. These will take* tkhe, but I do not at all 
agree with those who consider that no step forward whatever should 
he taken jiending the examination and settlement of thefjp questions, 
which, ow'ing to their complexity, and involving as they do delicate 
adjustments and negotiations, may take a oDUsiderable time. Ih 
tny <f|>i«ion, it will lie dangerotis to stand still and do nothing but 
exploratt>iT w'ork. 


Uniortunuielyf the minorities question must be settled first. 
That goes >fithout saying, and it will probably fall ic^ the lot of the 
(rtvemiueut to deal with it. Once that is settled, is Provincial 
autonomy alone possible until the scheme of an all-India Federation, 
is worked out? Is it not possible to try in the intei*vening stage 
see whether even the foundations of an ail-ludia Fed«ratioi\ cannot 
also be well laid whilst the external decoration and internal furnish-' 
ing of tire structure is being worked out and completed? I there- 
fore offer a suggestion, for what it may be worth, that the possibility 
and the desirability of taking some such ste{fs as^ttee following 
r^lst the final stiiicture is being completed may be carefully con- 
sidered. Simultaneously with the grant of Provincial autonomy 
reco*istruct tlm Centre on the lines of the all-India Federal Centre. 
Let there be at the Centre, aloug with uie necessary "safeguards and 
Veservatfbns, as much responsibility in tliosc^^ubjects which we have 
already agreed to be federal, when the all-India Federation comes 
into b^ing, na is con.stitiitionally possible m view of the constitu-* 
tional position of the Indian States and the necessity therefore of 
paymg due r<9gard to* their view^s. For this purpose in anticipi^tion* 
* of the completion of the al^-IiAiia Fedefal scheme I would provide 
for some temporary machinery — ^purely temporary I repeat-Wntil 
the federal structure is completed For example, a joint l^tandipg 
Committee selected from both tbe Houses of tne Indian Legislature 
wbict! would have to remain as at present eSnstikuted, with which 
would be associated representatives of the Chamber ol Princes "and, 
of those States who have no^ joined the Chamber. Suen a Commit- 
, tae wowjd advise the Viceroy on such subjects within the province^ 
of the Centra] Legislature as concern Indian l^tates as well as* Bfi- 
tish India. There is one more matter with which L ^sh«t.8kdenl* 
and I have done. * 
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• It Aiill kave beea noted that whenever questions have come up 
before the Federal Structure Committee concerning Briti8|iVl!p$an 
Provix^ces I have always entered a caveat in respect of Berpr. Xdo 
not say an;^thing more because Vhat we have to say to iha Crown 
,oif this subject and vice vend is not a matter which falls within the 
purview />f the Conference/ There is, however, one aspect of the 
matter ill regard to which I think it is my duty to inform the Con* 
ference at this its Plenary Session so that any doubt a^ to our .real 
intention iif the matter may be removed. Whilst safeguarding his 
rights His Exalted Highness I know wishes to accord to his euojects 
of Berar as great a measure of autonomy as may be found possible 
for the British-Indian proyinctis. Mr. President, I have done. I 
have full faith that undtr God’s Providence the labours on wl^ich 
we entered last year, will come to a happy fruition. 

# « 

Mrs. Subbarayan : As we are about to part after three months’ 
hard work 1 think it ii^but fitting for us to review the work that has 
lieen done and take stock of the situation. It is for this reason*that* 
1 wish to make a few remarks, although as a member of the Federal 
Structure Committee I have had opportunities to express my views 
there, and I can assure you I shall be very brief. First let me say 
that I am very glad that the Federal Structure Commit/ee has not 
only reiterated^its faith in a federation for India but has made great 
advance in the development of that great project. I hold now. as 
\ Lave always held, that federation is the sure and swift road to 
our national cjpvelopment. I have felt greatly encouraged by the 
^ord Chancellor’s farewell remarks at the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee on Friday and by tbe remarks of His Highness the Hawab of 
Bhopal on Saturday morning. I hope the Rulers of other Indian 
States too w;Il cultevate the faith that His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal so strohgly bolds. It was also very heartening this moijaK 
ing. My Lord, to hear your clear expression of views about this ideal 
for Iivdia, and Mr. Benn’s appeal this afternoon. If T may^say 
so, the voice of thd Liberal afid Labour Parties have brmigbt a mes- 
sage of bright hope in an atmosp'bere which is liable to be a« uucer* t 
tain as your English STovember. * 

i * « « . * . 

Closely allied to federation is that difficult question af responsi- 
bility at tlffe Ce^itrtf,. and interwoven *with it is tbe com^plicated pro- 
()lezff of safeguards. I confess that I am not versed in al} the tech- 
nical details of these safegfiards, lvit*as«a lay person I hold strong 
vjews (to the general principles that should govern these safeguards, 
anisines I accepted «th is responsible task of serving on this Con- 
ference I have given i^iuch thought, T may even say^ study, te the 
question eff thK»se ^safeguards, and I hope the Conference will bear 
/vith'me whij.e*l place these views beforj them. 

• JL hold the general view thsjt India should be complete piistreap 
of ’hef own house, but I am enough of a realist to appreciate that 
Ihere Jnqy Be ^practical difficulties in effecting the immediate and 
coipplete transfer of pow^r in certain Vnatters like defence. There 
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tmijr be diffic^tltiee owing to present conditions! It has b^en fainted ^ 
owin^ to our lack of a national army, technical know-* 
lodg6(> iacjf of technical training— -'though I must say not due to aiiy 
fault of our own — ^it may be necessary to have soiue sp^cidi p^p- 
▼isions to regulate the transfer of power from the povenior-General 
to the Indian Legislature, but I also feel that th^se special pro- 
^ions should b# only for the brief transitional period Ihnmgh 
wnicji we shall have to pass. 

Practical difficulties and inexperience, however, cann6t be alleg- 
ed to anything like the same extent in financial and economic 
matters. In spite of irresponsible dUiernents made by some people 
in India, as in other countries (and 1 think .there are people in all 
coufitries who make irresponsible statement^, I do believe that there 
is a strong sense of financial responsibility and of the great value of 
financial stability and credit in my country. Certain instances in 
the present legislatures should not be cited to prove the contrary^. 
I an# convinced that the conditions that exilt now in our present 
legislatures are purely temporary and innate in a form of govern- 
ment where the legislature has full power of criticism but no respon- 
sibility, but when we have full responsible government the legis- 
latures of T^dia will be the trustees of the people of India and not 
irresponsible critics. It will be their duty to maintaip the financial 
st&biiity and the credit of their country and to develop its economic 
policy. To do this they must have a free hand. It is for this^ 
reason that I feel we should not bind our future legislators an^ pfis-* 
terity to any particular policy. We should not bind ihem down by 
strict rules which in a rapidly changing world may become serious* 
checks on the economic development of India. We have been warn- 
ed that every nation may be obliged to have safeguards in a werld 
condition like the present one, and that you heib in England have 
be#n obliged to impose stringent safeguards on yourselves. I quite 
appreciate the iiiiportaiice of safeguards in difficult times; and I 
would only ask that our legi.slature should also have the sain# free- 
^4om ps YOU have here to impose safeguards accord in*g to the exigen- 
*cies of the times. If we impose safeguard^ ^now according to the 
condiijoiis that exist now, (hey may make it difficult for the future 
legislatures to cope w^ith any special emergency that*niav ariSe^ 
Th^r powers should be unfettered to deal with^an^ difficuft situa- 
tion, an^l thet should be free to*judge what is be#t in the interests of 
India without any outsidq interference I would therefore tnge 
thpt the financial and commercial safeguards in our future cojistitu- 
tioD should he reduced to a minimum and should he no more than 
what we find in most constitutions. I would repeat what I hfive 
said nefore, that if we are to have the loyah support of fjhe Indian* 
in working and developing the new constnutipn, we should 
not have galling restrictioas in our constitution whi^h will onl\** 
proTokq resistance. 

• • • 

Here I would like to appeal to our Britisi) colleagues, and I*do 
it ia «U fri^dlinew, to appreciate tie fact, unpala^tble tboygh il 
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ibe, that tbare is a strong suspicion in India about the'ln^rtaraaoe 
of . WbitebaU and Westminster. The greater the 
these elementsdof our future constitution, the greater is ox 

a -loyal acceptance of the constHution and of permanent friendship 
aSid confidence between Great Britain and India. ^ 

Then, My ffjord, comes the question of minorities. While I 
deeply fieplore that there has been no settlement (ff this most dim- 
ciilt problem, I strongly feel that that is not the final word ebodt 
it* I am ^ure it is possible to achieve a settlement based on ^son ; 
it must be achieved, whether it is from inside or from outside. I 
will not say more on this subject, as I have already expressed my 
views on it before. I ^woyld only add that the present non-settle- 
nient of this question should not be used as an ar^ment to c^eck 
the political advance of my countiT, and it should not be used as 
an c^gumept for introducing political reforms in India by stages. 
It has been convincingly pointed out at this Conference by various 
Speakers that the communal question affects the Provinces^ even 
more than it does the Centre. If it is settled for the ProvihcesJ 
then there is no difficulty about the Centre. 

This reminds me of the fears, hopes and anxieties thpt we from 
India entertain about the future of our country, *and I would just 
like to say a few words about them. We are nearing thit* end of the 
second Session* of this Conference. The last word will lie uttered bv 
the Government to-morrow. AVhatever that last word be, that wifi 
*be. the deciding factor of the situation, and on it will depend the 
futurfe of our country. Last year when we came to this Conference 
had 'grave doubts and fears, to which reference has already been 
made, but when we concluded we bad grounds for hope. This year, 
however, various circumstances have developed which have caused 
U5 grave un^easine^. There has been a cumulation of rumours and 
of unfavourable coincidences which have made this uneasiness gijD^* 
into anxiety. It is generally feared that the Government is going 
to inqplement the pledge that it gave on the lf)th January by 
immefliate action .only in the Provinces, and by a vague promise 
of introducing responsibility at^the Centre at some uncer^in' and# 
indefinite date. Apart from the constitutional complications of 
sijch a course, I am sure that this will cause the most bitter dis- 
' appointment in India, and I fear to contemplate its possible feper- 
cuBsions. tiuch copsiderations, My. Lord, ba^e caused us senous 
Uppi'ehension, and we have-not hesitated to give exprespien to it. 
But^ I would appeal to nly British^' friends not to consider that 
expresiSioii of apprehension a.s mere excitement or emotionalism. 

1 ]Kant tp be frank, but in my frankness I have a genuine desire for 
friendship, and therefore I hope my British friends will not»inis- 
understand m$ w^en I say that perhaps it is difficuU fer them to 
appreciate the* anxieties — it is no exaggeration' to say the torturing 
anxieties — of the representatives of a country whose fate hangs in 
the. balance. In our statemenlts on this matter, as on all inattetV 
wf>*'hrfve discussed in this Conference, we have spoken with a full 
fiense^df yesjtoqsibility and with the soje desire to setlto the Indian 
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problem, aud to settle the future reiationghip between our tfra 
countries by mutual goodwill aud agreement. 

Sfecretaiy of State gave us an assurance last Wednesday that 
the^ (jovefnment has not made up i)s mind^ and that there wre no 
grounds *for our fears. Tliat gave us some relief. Thd remaras 
made by the Lord Chancellor on Friday, last in the Federal Strucv 
ture Committee*^ and on Saturday here, revived oui^ hopesf but we 
ai'e still unchain, though we hope that the Ghivernment will imple- 
menf its pledges not only to the letter but also in the spirit in 
which •they were given anil were accepted. 

We hope that the Govorument in its pronouncement to-morrow 
will give US a clear idea as to the* /uture procedure, that it will 
tell us its definite proposals and also gi\^ ps an approximate time- 
table for carrj'ing out those proposals. 

There is one other point. My Lord, which I forgot to mention^ 
and to which I desire briefly to refer. I am here, like all my 
colle^iies, os an Indian, hut 1 cannot altogether forget that I am 
i woman also, and so I should like to ask the Government constantjy 
to bear in mind, w»hen they are planning and drafting our future 
constitution, the interests of women, who form nearly one-half of 
the population of Jndia. 

Finally, *Mv Lord, as a keen lover of trees 1 should ]ike to remind 
the Conference of the plant to which the Lord Chancellor made 
reference at the last Conference. The seed of that plant was sown 
here by the Prime Minister and the British Government, ajid *l 
should here like to pay a tribute to Mr. Wedgw'ood £enn ior the 
part lie played in the sowing of it. You and w-e have helped to 
tend it. The plant has now grown sti’onger, and India is anxiously 
awaiting the transplanting of that plant to her soil. We want that 
plant to be transplanted as early as possible, aifd in Hb entirety, 
i-dbts and all, and not partially. It is only then tliat this plant 
w'ill flourish and grow uj) into a large tree, under whose cool and 
deep^ shade all our people wull live in prosperity and contentmeiit. 

As, I^aid last year I am sure that this tree will be an emblem 
of wise statesmanship and^ permanent friendship between Great 
Britain^.and India. * , 

Mr* Javyil Muhammad: I ask for indulgence as one ol the latest 
nomkiees to t^is Conference anjj as one who hacV not* the* privilege 
of serving pn any of tlie Committees. Intake it. Sir, that we htve * 
been invited to come here for thetconsidetation and construe t\on#of 
the* future constitution of New India, if I may say so, in all its* 
aspects as laid down by the Prime Minister in lys speech of ^anua:w 
last, vhen he closed the first Session of tb^s Conference, 
sp^oh put % new faith into some of us in India, ami w# to^k it that 
this time the British GoTemment and the British Parlihgient meant 
business. If you do not mifid im* saying so. Sir, some who were 
iralher disinclined to attend the first* ronference took the earlwst 
Opportunity to come here when invitations were extended to jliem 
for the«e^nd Session. Wh%t was the main idea theJRwnd 
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T6ble C!on<epence? I’ll* id«8 was that both Indian'^aitcl^njluh 
'Delegates Ishould discuss and thrash out among other things &e 
constitution of an all-India Federation, the main feature^df.wjiich 
woul4. be responsibilitj at the Centre, with safeguards in the* in- 
terests of» India, to enable the British Cabinet, of which the Prime 
, Hiuister was and is the trusted and respected head, to put through 
Parliament the nece8sarj’''Bill at the earliest opportunity to give 
effect t6 the solemn pledges given by two of En^and’s great and 
farseeing statesmen on behalf of its Government and people^a 
people de£4»rved]y famous for their love of liberty and championing 
of the weak. I refer to the Prime Minister as well as ro Ijoto 
Irwin, the great ex-Ticeroj^ who represented His Gracious Majesty 
our Sovereign King-Emppro/. Not only members of the British 
India delegation with *almost one voice advocated, pleaded,^ and 
simported this all-India Federation idea, but it had also been 
amiined apd re-affirmed by that wise and patriotic son of India, 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Princes’ 
V-hamber, and by tbe<*admirable speech of Sir Manubhai Mehta, the 
representative of that other great and noble Prince, His Highness 
The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

May I submit to you, with all humility but with all, the empha* 
sis I can command, that India and its peoplc-^4he Agricultural, 
(^)mmercial, 4i^dustrial and Labour classes of India— will not be 
satisfied with anything less than the granting of responsibility at 
the Centre simultaneously with Provincial autonomy. Both of 
these should be started together and b}' the same Bill. 

•When ydu thus satisfy the legitimate desire and aspirations 
of a great people — in the inculcating of which your own people 
plpyed no mean part, you will at the same time also be putting, 
once for all, an ,end to the deplorable but widespread discontent 
and unresf im the country. The lasting gratitude and good will^of 
a grateful people thus earned is worth something indeed. 

Bet it also be remembered that India has a large and rf^uidlv 
growing population, and that it is a country ncbi with natural 
resources scarcely yet tapped and developed, but in the WtiKsatiOn 
and development of^which yoi*r assistance, mental and material, 
will be mvch sought after. May I venture to suggest to y6<u there- * 
fore, witji aH humility, that it may be worth your while to" secure^ 
and cultivate tho goodwill of thi» India of .the future. 

, Sir, I will just say a few words,' with due apologies fo the Prime 
^ Min&ter, about the safeguards before I close as some at lea^ of 
those aHting round this table seem to be unduly worrying themsel- 
T68 about them. ld!y Lord, I know that the Prime Minister heartily 
detests andcdisljkes ihat word, and, as he has rightly, interpreted,' 
it 4s an ugl37 word to us, naturally rousing great suspicions in our 
hearts by its past associations. Hoitever, I cannot help slightly 
touching upon them, if for no other reason at least because of tcbf 
fact that they had been looming ratiier too largely in the delibera- 
pf i£e Committees* 



•Krieiyoiif df the Indian Dekgetioa hal aMitfed TOtt ^ 
plainest langtiage possible that in India, noted for *te wierant 
gpifitf there shall be no discrimination against race, creed -or 
coftdr. All that is meant is that India, like <^her cotpitries, 
should hhTe certain lesen’C powers for use in case of need*, and only 
then, and not otherwise. Perhaps my pountrymto are a bit over- 
anxious about these reserve powers. But 1 beg to* point 40Ut tii. t 
they have wme justihcation for this anxietv by their unhappy 
experiences ‘when they stepped into such ventures as shipping, 
insurance, etc. If at least in the future the vast re.&urce6 aiid 
organisations of the non-national concerns are not brought to bear 
to throttle and kill the small veirtures of Indians in their own 
countr}% I do not see why an^^one should fight shy of these reserve 
powers, which every State possesses, implied or declared. We do 
not want to injure even a foreigner in our country, and that being 
so why should there be any doubt or distrust of us in the niiml of 
the Britisher who has done something for us, to awaken us from 
pur \ong slumber, and with whom we hav^, and God Aluiigiity 
u tiling we will continue to have, so many ties common to us all .as 
uiembers of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The question of the seciiiity or right of proj^erty has .also been 
raised in the discussions. We Indians have also properties of our 
own. My Lord, will you allow me to sav it, that wq know it only 
too well that the security of property is the very fouuiiatiou of 
ordered society, and that no nation can go forward in its onward^ 
mairb if t)ie spirit of venture and endeavour is sapped at tlie, vfly 
basis. 

As regards fiiiuncial safeguards, all, particularly agricultural, 
industrial and commercial classes, are united and insistent on 
having no safeguards whatever in this respect. We want absofiite 
aqd fiill financial control. In the discussions rtie Federal 
Structure Committee it was stated that tliere should l>e safegminls 
with a view to helping India in its borrowings. They referred to 
credit confidence and that sort of thing in this (jonnection. *Well 
they would like us to believe that>we would be in*a bad position'* 
with rei^rd to borrowing. Reallv^there shnuld be more confidem^e 
in the investing public whfen Inclm herself guarantees such loans. 
After a 11 the Secretary of State is only an agent. Whesi you have 
the principal herself standing for it, why should you^not irust her? 

, What about your 'lending out money even to^the small unstable* 
republics in South Ainericr^ Will j-ou’^ot then trust us, a najion 
of ^three hundred and fifty millions with vast resources, a 'people 
of honour, and, moreover, partly trained by yourselves? ^ 

Again, let, me remind you. My Lord, tlyat our national debts 
were not so heavy before the Great War; they wire eomj^nratively 
smaller; but since then it has accumulated. That .^ore. due to 
the wrong currency and exolfange policy of the Go\einroent. ’ And, 

; farther ,*• we feel that in the future* we may not be requiri^ * 

’ amch hrip from others. Even if we do require help. I Jhink Jfndia . 
and its people are quite good enough as securities. Then scmelhihg* 
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Vas said about funds not being made sulticientlv 9TaUabie< xor 
<Iefeade. Well, 1 would just like to say a few words on that. We 
should be fools if we kept our country undefended. We* &i^ more 
concerned in «tb^ defence of our country because we t are •‘more 
directly interested and we would be the first to suffer. After all, 
^ou are six thousand miles away, well-defended by your mighty 
Navy. ..If thele is any atlnck on us from outside, we shall be tl^e 
first to*Buffer, and you may take it that we would %ike pretty go<}d 
care to keep ourselves well defended. ^ *' 

Then it was also said that funds may not be available to main- 
tain sufficient troops for internal troubles. Well, we may have 
little quarrels now and then, jtlst as in any other country or in any 
other community. There cis some difference of opinion or qiiarrel; 
that may be so even fimong brothers. We may be quarrelling 
to-day, and to-morrow we may be all right. However, let me point 
outrto youj Sir, that between ourselves we have more in common 
than there could be between Indians and the outside world, and 
if our own people suffer, we are likely to feel it much more^than 
anybody outeide. 

My Lord, in this connection I would like to point out, that for 
centuries we were living in amity. It passes my comprehension 
why these troubles and quarrels should have developed only within 
the last few ^years; and even now these communal <}uarrels are 
rather uncommon in Indian States. I know recently there h<id 
been one or two little quarrels in Mysore and Kashmir; but, 
generally, it is not to be found in the Indian States. Moreover, 
there are many who feel that it is artificial and due to some 
mischief-makers or notoriety-seekers. 

^ It may be urged that Indians have not enough experience and 
skin as financiers. In view of the manner in wnich Indian 
finances have^beefi managed within the last few years, it is sur- 
prising that anybody should be bold enough to say that Indian 
financiers would do worse than British financiers dr experts sent 
out t<5 India. , 

Then there was some talk dn the discussions about res^irved 
powers as regards currency an^ exchange. It is a veiy bitter ' 
subiect and the less said about it the better, because if, during the 
rpast few years anything did more to estrange, embitter^ and. rouse 
the people in. the, country, it is this policy of the Government. 
%That being so, th6 less said about it the better. Since J:he war, 
the policy of the Governmc^iit, so far as^xchange and currency are 
conbeijaed, has been the worst tha*!, could be imagined; and, apart 
from the fact they commit serious blunders, the most unfortunate 
part of it is that they will not correct themselves in time, jchey 
will not jliste n to the* appeals and pleading of the people; they 
merely say , ^ Wfe have no open mind in the matter, we are going 
■to use. all the resources at our command to maintain the decisioim 
we have already made.” ^ 

' feven wiat happened P In apite of the fact that the 

-whole’ccuntiry^disapproved of the poli^r, and the Asaemblj recorded 
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its voli^ against* it unanimously, as far as he noi/-officials were con- 
^cerned, an4 even the Government of India, evidently gettillg tilled 
of theit^^ld«ratio policy wanted to get out of it, the Secretair of 
• State, VgeniAem&n by the way, who had newly con\p to his on^, 
rsitting here*six thousand miles away—l do not want to attack lum 
personally; it is the system 1 am talking about — dictates a certain 
policy and imposes it against the will of the peo^e and* the 
Assefnbjiy, and ^evefi of your own agents on the spot. That* has 
given eupugh proof, if proof were needed, why there should be no 
such saf guards so far as exchange and currency are coifberned. 
In fact, it is the best proof why that system should be done away 
'with forthwith. 

• 

Thep, My Lord, there is also the quhsti^n of certification. 
There is no doubt that India is very poor, semi-starving, and 
Ilieavily taxed. And there is a world depression and our revenues 
are falling. What is being done? Tne very revenue-5leldin^ 
departments — commerce, industry and agriculture — are being more 
and* mo A taxed, with the result that they yield progressively less 
;vud less revenues, and the Government will not retrench adequately 
Jn either their civil or their military expenditure. 

• 

So far as the military safeguards are concerned, we may be 
.a little nervous about t£ein. Though it may be a cyiestion of 
<lofente, it also means taxation, and in the case of the last Budget, 
against the twice recorded vote of the Assembly certification was 
resorted to, simply for a crore of rupees. , 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that welare raither 
nervous about these safeguards which are so much thought of here. 

Mr, Ghuzmivi: My Lord, when I was listening to the speech of* 
my qplleague, Mr. FazLul-Huq, last Saturday, and* when •! heard 
Ibe fofcible, irrefutable arguments with "which he put fte Bengal- 
Muslim case before His Gracious Majesty’s representatives, I 
thought, My Lord, that I might withdraw my name iFrom the IM 
•of speakers, but on reflection I changed my mind, inasmuch as we 
are* the only two representatives here of the Bengal Muslims, who 
represent twenty-eight milliohs out* of the eighty millions of 
Muslims .in India. The Muslim population af Bengal if^ double 
ifiat of^the Punjab, but the Punjab has six Muslim ^repyeseqtatives 
here at this^Confference. • The Uniired Provinces, where the Muslim 
population *ief 7,182,000, have four representatives here. Eveif 
"Bihar^ where the Muslim populatioh is only 4,265,000, has thret* 
representatives. But Bengal, with its vast Muslim population, 
'has only two representatives, and therefore I thought 1 should be * 
failing in my duty if I did not speak. 

My duty is to discuss these proceedings primarily as tl^py affeof 
my qwn Province of Bengal, but I must preface my remarks by 
saying thaf nothing in this speech is to be construed as inconsisteni 
with the claims which we Muslims have put forward for safeguard- 
ing our poMtiei^ an the future. tThese claims are know'% and 



no% ih^fore be ^peaied by me, but idl that I am now Untying: 
must be read in tbe light of the condition that we Ibislime will 
at no time^and under no circumstances acc^t any 'coSis^tutioiK 
which^ does not embody the minimum samguardlj^ wliich v e^* 
genuinely beli^eTe to be absolutely vital to our welfare. * 

S^nce L6rd Lothian's speech in the House of Lords the other 
day/ tbe whole world is aware that a very dangfrous state of affairs 
exists in my Province, as the result of terrorist ‘ activities. We 
ourselves have long been aware of these things and haye pressed 
repeatedly upon , our Government the necessity of taking vigorous 
action to combat the terrorkts. Believe me, the most urgent need 
in Bengal to-day i^ fo|; a ‘Government which will ensure stability 
of conditions, the safety of property and the lives of law-abiding 
citizens, and of government officials. How many of the highei^t 
government officials have you lost during the last two years? if 
my memory does not fail me, the number is 17. Some bave been 
murdered, some have been disabled and sent home, some have been 
forcibly asked to retire, because tbe Government could hot ^iv** 
them a guarantee of security for their lives. That being so, I aiv 
compelled to remark on certain comments made by Mahatma* 
Gandhi and by my old friend, tbe Pandit MalavIVa, in receiu 
speeches in the i'ederal Structure Commiftee. .The Mahatma 
Gandhi hifiiself condemns and deplores the terrorist moyenient, hut 
his followers do not, and his remarks can he, and certainly m’jII l»e. 
twisted by unscrupulous agitators to encourage the very course 
wliich he personally condemns. I must also mention the Pandit 
Malaviya’s reference to the recent appointment of a new Governm 
for Bengal. He knows nothing of the new Governor, as he himself 
j^dmits. Nevertheless, he did not scruple to refc?r to that appoint- 
ment in a mai^ner which cannot but inflame tbe feeling in extre- 
mists cScb>s in Bengal and I fear it may very likely lewl to* 
trouble. T said a moment ago that Bengal's first need i8“for !i 
firm and wise government. Pandit Malaviya’s remarks are well 
calculated t(? make this iyipossible, or at any rate difficult of attain- 
ment. My Province, My Tijord, is sufficiently unhappy,. withput 
si.oh efforts, and I would like /o say in a friendly manner, *My liord, 
bur with perfect frankness, that‘we shall be' much better off if 
persons 'from oiitsidt; refrain from interfering with, our • domest jk 
affairs.. « , 

« 

Here, My Lord, I ,might digress a moment and address riiy 
toiuarks to Mahatma Gandhi and Prfndit Malaviya. The Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, which is the largest civic body in India, with the 
biggeat income, amounting to six crores of rupees annually, has 
eighty per cent, of its members drawn from the Oongre^ ranfc,s. 
This civic ♦bod*/ openly encourages these deeds of violence by going 
to the i^Aedible length of passing resolutions of sorrow at the 
exerution of proved and convicted assassins, and reproducing ^hese 
resolutions in the most pfotninent place possible in *the offieial 
^^tte tif^the Corporation. I d<mbt. My Loid, if the t^hole civi- 
hted^wotldr c»n show auy parallel to Ihis monathitta state" of affairs.. 
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Here U, My librd, the photomphic reproductkfti of the front page* 
4of an iasne of the Calcutta Municipal Gaaette: — * 

OOBFOEATiON MEETING. 

Execution of Dinesh Qupta. 

CoxporatioiC s Tribute: Meeting Adjourns. 

Tie Cor^ioration of Calcutta expressed its sorro^% at th^ 
execution of Dinesh Chandra Gupta and adjourned its meeting 
on Wednesday, the Sth July, ^ 

When the Corporation assembled,m Councillor Bhnpendra 
Nhth Banerjee moved : — * 

* This Corporation records its sense of grief at the execu- 
lion of Dinesh Chandra Gupta who sacrificed his life in the 
pursuit of his ideal.' 

the House adopted the resolution standing. 

On the motion of Councillor Madan Mohan Burman the 
meeting as adjourned till Friday, ttie 10th July. 

The Me^or, in associating hivuelf with the resolution, paid 
a tribute to the coverage and devotion of the deceased.'* 

This takes me to another very serious matter. The Calcutta 
Corporation has a number of free primary schools ; they have about 
twenty thousand children and a thousand teachers to teach theftn. 

If the history of these teachers is ascertained, it will be found 
that they are recruited from the ranks of the political suspects. My 
Lord, you will be interested to know what these children arj 
taught; the lesson of British hatred. Here is an j^nglish transla- 
tion*<jf a specimen lesson in the form of a song which the* children 
sing. With Your liordship’s permission I will first express it in 
Bengal and then translate it: — 

One — two — three 
^ndia will be free 
Four — ^five — six 
Gimdhi ki jai.” 

Pandit M; M. MeddPiBiya : Amen. 

Mr. Ghuznavi: I say amen’*”, also, '^flere I differ; 

Seven — eight — ^nine 
We have to picket.” 

i do nol say amen ” here. Here I differ. Tfien egmeg the 'worst, 
the British* hatred : ^ 

‘ * Ten — eleven — ^twelve 

* • . 

Catch hold of the Britisher and give him a thrashing. 

.Pamdil M. fi. Mulamya: The pity of it! 



Mr. jSfAiftmavi/Now, My Lord, let me turn to t&e my 

own community. I need liardly point out how nnfamy the Mnslims. 
‘haTe been treated during the last centuiy and a half. * A*‘}i^dred 
( years ago tBe Muslims occupied practicaDy all the poets, both civil « 
and military, ^in the Government ; but later they were almoej^ eli- 
minated except in veiy aubordinate fmsitions. As far back ae 1906^ 
the government issued circulars saying that h^dims should have- 
a third of the number of posts in the public services; and this^wae 
repeated in 1914 and again in 1925. What was the result? The 
circulars have till to-day remained a dead letter and their sugges- 
tions have been completely frustrated. Now after the lapM of a 
quarter of a century there, hre branches of the public' services in 
which the Muslim nejiresentation is as low as one per cent. ; whilst 
in other branches it is three, or at the utmost five per cent. In 
short. My Lord, the British Government hitherto has treated the 
Muslimsp unfairly, and the time is now due when this state of affairs 
should be remecned. An examination of the Bengal Civil List will 
show that out of the seventeen High Court Judges in Bengal tbere* 
»is only one Muslim Judge. 

TJiifortunately, My Lord, i have not got a copy of the Bengal. 
Civil List, but 1 have just had the two pages taken^out from my 
diary to show you what is the position in th‘e Bengal Secretariat 
and in other branches of the public service of Bengal. In the 
Accounts and Audit Department, the Accountant-ueueraP is a 
Hindu, the Deputy Accountant-General is another Hindu, the third 
Deputy Accountant-General is a third Hindu, the Examiner of 
Local Acccunts is another Hindu, and the Collector of Calcutta is 
a Hindu. The Co-operative Society Registrar is a Hindu. The 
Coroner is a Hindu. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt is a 
Hindu. The Deputy Commissioner of Excise is a Hindu and the 
Assistant Clomihissioner is another Hindu. All are Hindus. There 
is not a single Muslim in the Bengal Secretariat, from one gnd to 
the other, holding a high post. This is, My Lord, a warning from 
a *xriend, but I beg of you not to underrate its seriousness On that 
account. B'elieve me, My I^prd, for us it is a verj*^ seriotv) ma,tter’ 
indeed. 

Let me now, My Lord, say a few words on more genera^ political 
issues aS they affect*- the Muslims in Bengal. Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law spoke 'of e large number of nationalist Muslims in Bengal, 
qnd regretted that they had no representatives at thip /Conference, . 
and said they desired joint ele^tdrates. Let me tell Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law that there is no large number of such Muslims. Neither 
^ Dr. Law nor Dr. Moonje nor any other person can point to them 
* and say where th^y are and who they are, for the simple' <but all- 
8uifiere,nt reason thTht they do not exik. 

The Cdngress, My Lord, has gqne through India with a fine 
tooth comb to find such persons, and has never been able, up to 
<iM)w, to put forward more than a tiny handful of names, most of 
them of utterly obscure people, representing what they are pleased' 
toocall natirmalist Muslim opinion, c In a word, nationalist Muslim 
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opiBion in this ^use of opposition to the claims now being made 4)y 
the Ihdsaa Ifusiims is a ngpment of the imagination. We demand 
.separate •electorates/ and we will continue to demand them. We 
'h«we them new. 

We bad them for over twenty years with ponsiderable experience 
of their work and we believe tlxem to be an absolute essential for 
our ^fety. This fk the result of experience and not of mere 
opinion.* With'your permission I will just read a few passages 
quoted im the supplemental^ note l»y Sir Abdullah al-M’amun 
Suhrawardy, to the Report of the Indian Central Committee: 

I do not believe that the Musstdman is the natural enemy 

of the Hindu I have no desires t^ obtain Swaraj even 

if h were possible, by the sacrifice of a single legitimate interest 
of a single Minority.” 


(Mr, M. K, Gandhi in Voimt/ India^ quoted in the Overseas 
Edition jof The Statesman , September 19th, 1999.) 

5/r. Gandhi: Young India is here to confirm that opinion. 
Mr, Ghuznavi: Then we are safe. 


” Univ%rsal suffrage in a country governed by a common 
faitli is tl^e expression of the national will ; but in a country 
deprived of a common belief, w^iiat can it be bul the mere 
^xprevssiou of the interest of those numerically stronger to the 
upprcvssiou of all the rest.” (Joseph Mazzini.) 

” It is an essential part of democracy that rainorilies should 
be adequately represented. No real democracy, uotning ffut ji 
false show of democracy, is possible without it.” (John Stuart 
Mill.) 

Mr. Sniff ri: Are these applicable to Bengali' 

Ghuznavi: I have an interest in other parts of India. 

Mr. Sasiri: I want to know wdiether you intend ^ese passages 
appiy to Bengal. *, , , 

■ i/r. Gfmznavi: Yes, I do. Sir Abdullah says in that note: — 

‘ * Hinduism is not only a housb divided 'against itself bv the 
bam^irs of castes, but its rigid rules and inflexible regula"tions 
raise an iron wall and forbid all social intercourf^ wj^h non- 
Hindus. It proclaims and practices an eterniil and perpetual 
social boycott against all noii-Hindusf* The fusion of Hiiulifs 
with those born outside ihe j)Ale of Hinduism as one nat,ioh 
tfnd brotherhood is an ideal almost impossible of attainment. 

There are some well-intentioned Britishers who do not know' 
lufiia at firsi hand, and fondly imagine thht Iiyiiaj;s England 
and that the principle on which English represextation has 
been based should be the principle applicable to India. Thev 
rtie iMorant that ‘ there is a psych9log:icaI, social and historic^}] 
attribute, constitutiuR, perhaps the principle differential 
characteristic,’ of Mnriiina and that they are ‘ the ifrodnct of 
•tmggles, .going back for Centuries * 
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^Se goes on to qtiote Sir Chicles Wood: — 

“We liave to legislate for different races, ^iferent 
languages^ religions, manners and customs, ranging from the 
bigoted Maliommedan, who considered that we have nsurpM 
his legitimate position as the ruler of India, to the timid 
Hindoo, who, though bowing to every conqueror, is bigotedly 
attached to his caste, his r^igion, his la^s and his customs, 
which have descended to him uninterruptedly for couimess 

f eherations.“ (Sir Charles Wood, House of Commons, 6th 
une, 1861.) 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawariy continues: — 

“ A passage*^ 4n' Lord Bufferin’ s Minute annexed to the 
Government of India’s Despatch of the 6th November, 1888, 
describes the population of India as ^ composed of a large 
number of distinct nationalities, professing various religions, 
practising dix'erse rites, speaking different languages, while 
many of them are still further separated from one anbther by 
discordant prejudices, by conflicting social usages, and even 
antagonistic material interests.’ ” (Proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India and Despatch of the S^ecretary of *3tate.) 

He goes on to quote Viscount Morley in the House of Lords, 
*1909: — 

“ The Muhammadans demand three things. I had the 
' pleasure of receiving a deputation from them and I know very 
Well ^hat is in their minds. They demand the election of 
their representatives to these Councils in all the stages, just as 
in Cyprus, where I think the Muhammadans vote by them- 
selves . . . Therefore we are not without a precedent and 

a parallel for the idea of a separate legislature. Secondly, 
they want a number of seats somewhat in excess of the ntimeri- 
, cal strength.” (House of Lords, February 23rd, 1909.) 

He also quotes Mr. Af>quith in the House of Commons : 

“Undoubtedly there Will be a separate legislature of '•the 
Mussulman. To us here at first sight it looks an objectionable 
thing because it^ discriminates between people and regregate/i 
them into classes on the basis of religious creed. I do nqjb 
thihk that ‘It is a very formidable objection. The distinction 
between Mussulman, and Hindu is not 'merely relig'ous, but jt 
^ cuts deejp down . . . and is a^so differentiated by the habits 

*' and social customs of the commimity.” , 

My Lord, in this connection I would mention what happened 
afterwards. Lord Morley thought he was giving us the additional 
seats by allotting to us five communal seats in Bengal, and his idea 
was that We sho^d go and contest on the joint electorate basis and 
capture as many as he oo^d out of the other 17 seats. What 
Jhappened then? Not one seat from the joint electorates could tie 
Mussidman oaptuxfe excepting by a fluke where the Hindu candi- 
^dafVe^l nomfnation paper was found’ to be irreiridajr.c Tlumfore out 
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of the*8e^ntee& we had only one* and of the whole number I tl\;ink 
about Jen wyiit to the Hindus and six to the Europeans. But still 
they warn u§ to have a joint electorate. 

S Turninfff My Lord, next to our justihable and incontestifl)le 
claim to 51 of the seats in the Bengal Legislature, I appeal confi- 
4ently for support to the latest population •statistics. J[f we claim 
the full percentage^rightly due to us on a population basis, we are 
entitleito 55. ’How then, My Lord, can one say that this particu- 
lar clain\, of ours is unreasonable? Moreover, the same statistics 
show that the caste Hindus are 18 per cent, of the total population 
of Bengal; yet we agree to their havipg 19 per cent, of the seats 
in the Legislature. Where is the urffairness of this? Are we^ 
going to allow them to continue to enjoy tfie*i^ats which ought to 
go in fairness and in justice to the Depressed Classes, as they have 
been hitherto enjoying them in the past? My Lord, ask the repre- 
sentative of the Depressed Classes here if they are prepared to 
surrender their natural rights to the caste Hindus. There is not 
ihe^slightest doubt in my mind as to what the answer will be. In 
fi?ot the answer is already given; it is contained in the document 
•officially sxibmitted to the Prime Minister in which the claims of 
the minorities communities are set forth; and in passing let me 
say that this dpcumebt was not signed merely by the five Delegates, 
as Dr. Law stated; each one of those five Delegates signed in his 
representative capacity f(»r the w'hole. 

My Lord, the last subject with which I will deal is that of 
BengaPs finance in the past. According to the natural wealth aVid 
activity and enterprise of our j)eople, Bengal ought to be the rit*hest 
Province in India. Acfually she is almost the poorest; and it is 
well known that her development, her public and social life, hav^ 
been stunted by w^hai we regard as an unfair aT^portionment 
financial resources as between the Central and the ProWncial Gor- 
ier aments. My liord, the whole story is far too long to relate here, 
but I would draw Your Lordship’s attention to one* part of it, in 
which Vedress is urgent and cannot possibly in justice he denied. 
I yefer to Iho export duty on jute. This profitable duty, which in 
fact in 1929 and 1980 yielded 4 <j 3 lajchs of r unices — that is over 92 

C er cent., of the total export duty realised in all India — is allotted 
) the OentriU Government. I^et me point obt further tfiat when 
world tirade revives again in the near future the *yield fiDni this 
djaty will be sfill higher. Now’ My Lord, jute* is a very ra«e 
thing; it is an absolute local monbpply; it^ a monopoly of BengaJ* 
It is, the product of Bengal’s activity and it should be one of * 1)16 
mainstays of Bengal finance. My argument on this point is 
immenei^y strengthened when you remember thal the land revenue, 
which in oth^r Provinces has been a continually expanding ^ead of 
Provincial revenue, with us in Bengal has been frozei^ |or alradlst 
« century and a half by the jflermanent settlement. 

• iir, Jashi: Change it. • 

Mr. GhuMdvi: The permanent settlement cannot be* changed 
It can be chan^d. 
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jfir. fihuznavi : It cannot be changed. You darb not chalSiige it. 
That is beyond all possibility of argument. 

Mr. Jos\i: WhyP 

Ghuxnavi: Therefore^ My Lord, we are entitledHo claim &t 
Ben^ the reyenue deriyed from the Bengal monopoly of jute, 
whi^ is, as I say, the product of Bengars industry and enterpriscu 
i can assure you, My Lord, that all communities are at ono on 
4his ^int and will neyer agree to the retention of this revenue by 
ihe Federal Government. * 

My Lord, before 1 conclude may I bring to the notice of my 
Hindu friends, and in patficular of Dr. Moonje, the example of 
the Muslims of Egypt.* I should like to refer to what they have 
done there for the Christian Arabs where the majority comimnity 
•consisted of the Muslim Arabs and the minority community of 
€opts, Who are Christian Arabs. The representatives of the 
majority communi^ty sent for the representatives of the minority 
community and asked them what they wanted. One demand of 

* theirs after another was accepted by the majority party, and, when 
they saw that all their demands w-ould be accepted by the majority^ 
party, they said “ What? Are you going to give rts everything 
w^e want? ** On receiving the assurance to that effect, they 
said “ Heyceforth we are one, and we insist on*^ nothing that 
is not agreeable to you.” In one hour the work of a century 
was done, and the Egyptians to-day, both Christians and Muslims, 
ha,ve become one nation. To Dr. Moonje I say, let us adopt this 
policy andcthe communal difficulties will become tlie history of the 
past.** 

^ My Lord, in conclusion, let me say a few words on a tremen- 
dously important subject, the immediate steps to be taken in the 
political 'dcj^elopment of India. It is quite clear, My Lord^ «that 
the full scheme of all-India Federation which we all have at heart 
is going to take a long time to work out. Could anyone who heard 
His Highness the Maharyja of Indore’s speech on Saturday* doubt 
that? And, as we know, inside British India diffiQiiltaes and 
obstacles of the first <magnitu(|.e have ^continually revealed themsel- 
ves throughout this Conference. Let us, therefore, My liord, start 
with wh&t we know We can achieve, namely a scuerne of full Pron 
vincial autonomy. Let us get the experience necessarv^ for building 
ly) a const it utioh. I firmly believe that in' that way _w^ shall gat 
better conditions than \i'e shoul^l ^et, by any other means and get 
them more speedily. 

• Sw^ed Muhammad Padshah Saheh Bahadur: I thank you most 
sincer^y. My Lord for giving me the opportunity to take 'part iii, 
the delmer&tions of this august assembly. I am a neW member of 
this Conf^&ice and as such I seise tl^is opportunity as the first and 
most pleasant part of my duty to associate myself with all that^has 
l^en said in grateful appreciation of the genuine sympathy and 
willing co-operation of the members of the British Delegation here 
in^ne work/pf this Conference and ^or the help they^ have rendered 
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tojhis Coftference tn its arduous labours in finding sblutioas for tho^ 
iiiany difficult nnd delicate questions that have to be solved in the 
building trp^f»the future constitution for India with a view^ to 
weouryig fbf it Hg due place— a place of equality in thef British 
(jomihott wealth *of Nations. 1 have come to this Conference a3 a 
.iqiresentative of the Muslims of the Madras presidency. As one 
who.has been representing them in the Legislatures, both*ProviH; 
rial an4 Central, ^r more than a decade, 1 feel that in the few 
observations that I am going to make I should keep before^my 
mind the p<)i«t of view from which my community in my Province 
looks at these matters. 

• 

On behalf of the Muslims of Madras, P give my wholehearted 
support to the policy which has from time to time *been enunciated 
by our illustrious leader. His Highness the Aga Khan. I make 
Jiold to say that although His Highness has deliberately kept ]iim- 
>elf in the background as much as possible, he has really been a 
\ery great asset not only to the memoers of the Muslim Delegation 
liere, bat to^all his counirynien alike. Since this Conference began 
•Tts delilierations last year the Muslim jioint of view has time after 
tinip been presented before this august assembly. In fact ever 
since the all-IndiJ Muslim Conference was inaugurated in January , 
1929, at Delhi, tjie Mfislim demands have been the subject of 
frequent discu-ssion and negotiation. In view of this and^ilso in 
view of file fact that I am speaking at a late hour in the day, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to reiterate the Muslim view or 
attempt to adduce any elaborate arguments in its support. All I 
wish to say on this occasion is that the Muslim demaifils are 
perfectly legitimate. They are characterised l>y a spirit of live 
and let live. Far from offending in any way the principle of demo- 
cracy they prescribe the only method by which a truly^ democratic 
form of government can be brought about in India, a govcgrntnent 
Vhioii w'lH be really representative of the peo})le of India. Now', 
My Lord, in this connection I feel I must say what h(^ already 
been said diy our friends here, that unless ^ur demaudsi, are all 
sattsfied ibe^ Muslims of India and those* of Madras in particular 
will ifol accejtlt any constitution. The ^ political. Jhorizon of the 
Muslims of Madras is not confined to the borders of our own Pro- 
,vine^. We /egard ourselves as an integral part of the Miiklim 
comifiunity of alWndin, and we, the Muslims of Madras, kisishon 
the Muslims of Punjab and Bengal b'eing allowed to Have a right 
of majority, just* as much as we ipsiot on the lietention of our own 
weightage in the legislature of our Province. 

If we survey the whole range, of controversy that has been going 
on in this Conference and outside, in India) regfwding the com- 
mundl question, w^e nnd that practically there is agreeiientton *all 
matters, and that the only questions on which there is anf charp 
difference of opinion are those oi the claim of the Muslims of 
Punjab ^nd Bengal for their right of majifrity in those Provinces, 
and Aie claims of the minorities for representation •by representa- 
tives of their t>wn choice. Now, My Lord, as regards this ciaim on 



, the part of ou^ brothers of Puniab and Bengal, even if ^his ft con- 
oeded, what would be the result P The result would be that tI»o 
Muslims in Punjab and Bengal would have only % baw majority, 

> while in the other six Provinces, in the other parte of' India, ,oin 
Pfindu fellow-countrymen will be in an overwhelming mnjofity of 
about 70 to 80 per cent< So long as the Muslims who comprise ;i, 
hiuaJl minority in those Provinces in which our Hindu brethren jut* 
in an overwhelming majority do not objetet to our Hindu fello\t- 
countrymen having their legitimate majority, I do not see how 
our Hindu brethren have any justidcation whatever to deny Dij.^ 
right to the' Muslims in places where Providence has placed them 
in a majority position.^' Now, My Lord, in the Province of Madras, 
the Piuvince from which I come, you are aware that the Muslims 
comprise only a small minority; but this does not mean that we nr** 
opposed to greater power being transferred to our Hindu fellow- 
couutiymen. It is not because there are no local pievances. In 
fact there have been several occasions when the Muslim claims Imve 
been overlooked; but in ^ite of it all, we whole-heartedly w'elcomo 
transfer of power to the Provinces in case the Muslim ^demands a^c 
satisfied. We are perfectly willing to have introduction of ftill- 
fledged autonomy even to-day in the Province of Madras, provided 
MuSim rights and liberties are effectively safeguarded. We do so 
feeling perfectly confident that a long habit of authority and 
greater experience in administration will make the ^majority in oni' 
Province realise that it is in their own best interests to Iseep Ihe 
minorities contented. Therefore, My Lord, it is impossible for me 
to justify to myself on any ground the attitude which our Hindu 
brethren take up on the ^estion of the Muslims enjoying the right 
of majority in those two Provinces, namely the Punjab and Bengal. 

The other point of difference is the electorate. On this electo- 
rate' question I think it is unnecessary for me to enter into any 
elaborate discussion. I should like only to make one cbservniioif ^ 
and thaLis this. Even the most ardent champions of joint elec- 
torates admit that, in, view of the special interests of the. minorities, 
it is necessary to provide for the minorities to be represented by 
men belonging, tx) their own community . When this is cdiiceded 
1 do not see why the right should not be conceded to the minorities 
of being represesited by men of their own choice, so Jong as it is^ 
considered .necessary that the minorities should oe represented by' 
men belonging to their owm community. There is no reason wdiy 
these representatives should aot be those of their own choice and, 
not those chosen for them by tfie majority. Unless this right 
conceded to the minorities, it is impossible for the minorities to 

f^l that theix^ position is secure in the new constitution. 

» * 

'But, if you give them this right, you give, them a sense'^of 
security, which is very desirable^ for it is necessary to inspire these 
minorities with a sense of security if it is desired to secure their 
grilling co-operation. The willing co-operation of all the minority 
xmimmiities in India is indispensable for the sucoessful working 
yf any ocmstitntion which may, be installed in India. So long as 



Ave have willing co-<^ation, this mutual ^4will, whal does 
it matter wha* the form of the electorate is? What does anv.oou. 
f ession wkick Wy be nijcessary for the minorities matter? All that 
^Imuld redllfy matter is that there should be willingnese on^the part 
of ^ communtties to stand shoulder to shoulder, to pdll together 
iiiiil work for the common cause, 

^ Kow, My Lord, I will pass to some of the pTOposals Ifcat hajre 
lif'en pat forward ijef ore this Conference, and I will deal with thefb 
very briefly. As regards the question of all-India Federation, I 
would say a>once that I welcome it. 1 would say that the MiTslim 
community as a whole welcome this all-India federation, but at 
ihe same time 1 must make it clear that*my community is not at 
all prepared to submit itself to any undue sacyfic^s to bring about 
this Federation. On principle we are opposed •to giving of any 
bribes — or, to put it in more parliamentary language, the offering 
^of any inducements to the Indian Princes to persuade them to join 
this federation. We want the Indian Princes to come in, but 
we wapt tl]^m to crome in on terms of perfect equality as our eouals 
,tand brothers. Adhering as we do to this principle of fair dealing, 
f am entirely opposed to the giving of any weightage to the Indian 
Stfltes, w^hether jp the Indian Assembly or in the Senate. 

I understand I have got to hurry through with this, so I will 
pass to another subject, but I should like to say there does not seem 
to me tfS be a«y justification whatever for giving any weigutage to 
the Indian States at all. The Indian States are not as a block 
divided off from British India by any difference of religion, culture,, 
or economic interest; there is therefore no reason whatei'er why 
they should be allowed to have any weightage and why we should 
not insist on their coining in strictly on a population basis. 

Again, My Lord, the Muslims are opposed to the principle of 
nominq^ion, and this nomination is not rendered less*odiqufi^ to us 
luM'tiuse^t is being done by autocnitic Princes in India instead of 
by the bureaucratic Government of India. Therefore, inspired as 
we are by our own traditions of democracy^ our traditional demo- 
cratic ^deag, we insist that the Indian Stt^fes should seni tbeir repre- 
sentatives to'the Assembly only by the same opq^ door of election 
as British India. Similarly, lAf Lord,*I insist that the representa- 
of th/ Indian States in the Senate must «lao be chosen by 
sonle sys^m of indirect election. Th^ could be done yrith thcv helf 
of the T^cal Advisory Council, which ^ould be established before 
Fedhration conAs into being. 

As i^gards the proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Council 
the scheme which was prepared by one of the most distingui^hec 
members qf our Indian Civil Service, Mr. Alma Latifi, and circu- 
lated to ue by ])^ahhtma Gandhi. I think this is very desirable.* ] 
assert there can be no difficulty in setting up a Council of ^lus type 
Evmi at present the force of cinfhmstances has compiled me Gov- 
ernment of India to adopt the nidimenta of a system of this kind 
Thd annual conferences of ministers which are hejd at Delhi anj 
. Simla, at vihich the ministers frop the Provinces meet aqd'disquh 
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, their prdblem^ with the Finance Member of the Ooveinin^t of 
Indm — what are theBe conferences hut a Federal Council in embryo? 

The^‘e would be no difficulty in fitting in' such a^Fd^fal Council 
' in* the Federal Structure Committee’s general sc£|pme now J^efbre 
us. There is a suggestion in the Report of the Federal Structure 
Qommitfee that the'High Court should be centralised. It seems to 
me that there is a kind of feeling in the minds of some of the nien^ 
bers of this Federal Structure Committee that the present ^stem is 
not* altogether satisfactor}*. I am a lawyer of some experi- 

ence, and I have enough experience of the High CouH in my own 
Province. I can say, therefore, that the Hign Court in my Pro- 
vince has not been in afiy way affected by the present system. The 
people in my Province justly regard the Madras High Court as being 
perfectly ind^endent and dispensing justice untrammehed by any 
extraneous innuence. 

There is another question of importance that I would like to refer 
to briefly, and it is the attainment of uniformity in the q^atter of the 
power of the Federal Government in respect of the Government and^ 
Indian State Railways. After careful consideration I am strongly’ 
of the view that it would be to the advantage of our railways and 
the country as a whole, if the administration of State Railways is, 
after sqch regrouping as may be found necessary, handed over to* 
the Provinces, leaving to the Federal Government sufficient powers 
for efficient control. Such powers will be limited to iuspectiou, 

, fixation of rates, laying down rates of depreciation, legislation and 
enforcement of international labour conventions and securing the 
service of railway debt, in the same manner as irrigation debt. My 
proposal, I have no doubt will lead to a closer co-ordination of rail- 
way policy to local requirements. 

'We are strongly of opinion that Central Government sl^ould be 
introduced as soon as possible. Our chief political orgtfnisatfons 
, have advocated this policy, and the Muslim Delegation has a man- 
date for this policy, ^he Delegation has made it clear that it can- 
not discuss any question (concerning responsibility i^ fh^ Cpnttal 
Government until the demands of the Muslim cWmunity are 
conceded. This policy is in accordf with Muslim sentiment and Mus- 
lim jirolitical proglramme. When the Muslims’ demands are met, 
the Delegation would strongly urge that the appropriate machinery 
to implement the Prime Minister’s policy annduncqd on January 
19th, 1931, should ibcf'set in motion immediately, and a start sliould 
be made by conferring on the Provinces of British India f^omplete" 
Prqvincial auto^my, with full power over law and order, as a part 
of a comprehensive scheme of Federation, with responsible govern- 
meht. IJPhe^detaUs of the federation scheiUe should he \/orked out 
without delay, and responsible government in the Centre should be 
established immediately after the^mecessary arrangements are com- 
plete. An assurance shopld be given to India that the schSime of 
federation, of which Provincial autonomy is only a part, wih be 
i'mpleifienied with the least possible delay. 
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yThe Conference a^oumed ot 7-45 p.m. and reewmed at 9^ p.m.) 

Sir Henry ^kidney: Mj Lord. As I understand it, the puqKMe 
of a apeecK in this Plenary Session is not to review the whye busi- 
ness 5 the Conihrence and certainly not at this late hoi* to int^o- 
•iiuce new suggestions regarding the future form of government in 
yidia> however ingenious they may be. I take It that in this Plen- 
ary Session the task of %ach one of us is to sum up his reaction to 
tlie proceedings of*tlie Conference as a whole and to relate them to 
the particular school of opinion or interests which he reprints. 
In my speech of November Idth last year at a plenary meeting of 
ibis Conference 1 gave reasons for my belief that a federal govem- 
inent for India would be a plant of slow groifrth,^and I pressed some 
of the conditions adverse to its growth. I asked then that we 
should fix our minds on an immediate advance of a more practical 
kind than this noble, but alas somewhat idealistic vision of an^ all- 
India Federation. I said then that my conception of a practi^l 
measure, wonld be to give India immediately complete Provincial 
sSitonomy, and, when the Provinces had stabilised themselves, allow 
them** absolute freedom to federate ivith those States which were wil- 
ling^ to enter into^association. and so form a number of federated 
units which (»ould eventually combine in an all-India Federation 
with a strong respbnsihle and representative Government. Well, 
My Lord# wise men are not .slaves to their past speeches, and while 
adhering generally to all I said last November I think the element 
of responsibility in the Central Government to which I referred 
should he brought more in the foreground of the pictnre than I had 
placed it. In a word I agree with so many of my fellow delegates? 
including Sir Hubert Carr and Sir A. P. Patro, that Provincial 
autonomy alone is not enough. It is not enough, not only because 
it wdll not satisfy the aspirations of large sections of Indian opinion, 
but b^ecaflss? it is unworkable, literally unworkable without some ade- 
quate and appropriate measure of responsibility in the Centre, with 
safeguards.. Clearly, Sir, any immediate measure of responsibility 
at ve Centre for British India is a grave danger to Federation. It 
may be *thaf political institutions and eqftally important political 
conventions will arise in British India, ihat political parties may 
develop. These will make it more and more difficult when^thV 
*Prin(«s ultinfately would come in. These dangers must be guarded 
against at illl costs, for ther^ is no permanent hope for J/idia exdhpt 
^in the* all-IndiaP Federation which we^ around this table have con- 
ceived and worked hard to attain. •Thabmust ceVtainly be the over- 
riding coifdition of any advance at the Centre of the British Govern- 
•ment. 

• 

S*, therl is a^ottfer vitally important considerafion wjiich T 
shall confine myself almost entirely. That is the question*^ the 
minorities. I am sure that you, lify Lord, and the Prime Minister 
must belieartiky sick of these words, for they have been dinned into 
your ears day and night, and all the discussions of tl^is Conference 
eeem to end in%. blind alley with the^ords “ communal safegpu^ 7 
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ipaix\ted on tie Vail. Bnt, My Lord, wiat is weariness di tib.e 
for you is life and death to ns of the minorities, and«particnlarly to* 
my community, the smallest and most Tiilnerable A 

• The Prilme Minister, and, I believe you, Sir, hav^ always dj^cFar- 
ed yourself an optimist. My esteemed friend Mahatma Gwdhi has 
ajso made a similar 'claim. My Lord, I am also an optimist, but 1 
mif^ht say that when I entered the Minorities Committee I dfd sc 
optimistically ; I am sorry, however, to remark that I le^ye ft mystw 
optmally. I will not travel old ground. My position is stated in 
the document containing the minorities’ demands which was sub- 
mitted to you the last i^me the Minorities Committee met; and I 
should like to say that those of us who signed that document did so 
not for the purpDse of bringing about further schism, in Indian 
opinion ; we did so in order to get as great a common measure of 
agreement as possible, so as to limit and dehne the points of view 
of the varying communities and interests as closely and as clearly 
as possible. Any others who like to adhere to that document can 
do BO ; but I do claim that it represents a service to indi& and yk 
practical step towards the solution of the community prol^jiem.* 
Dr. Moonje in referring to the League of Nations when it said that 
it was not right to spoon-feed any minority commttnities — 

Dr, Moonje : I did not say it. 

iStr Henry Gidney : — put forward that claim and applied it to 
the minority problem of India. 

Dr. Moonje i It is the London “ Times ” which says so. 

• Sir*Henry Gidney: Speaking for the community I have the hon- 
our to represent, let me tell him and the Conference that if he 
includes me in that category, assuming the community has been 
spoon-fed, i|p our case we have always mled the spoon tnat has fed 
us. “Lat it be clearly understood, »Sir, that this agreement is not 
meant to be and will not be an additional cause of strife,* but,* pro- 
perly intarpreted and handled, can and should be of immeasurable 
amistanue to you and^our Government in finding a way 'and a deci- 
sion through the tangled skein of the intermingled* claims ind 
counter-claims el India, ^hat is, all I propose to say on the subject 
of the minorities problem. , 

As regards nfy own community, my views and my claiius are* 
already ^in your possession, and I confidently look to yeu and the 
British Government for justice. Sir, for a moment look at the com- 
munity that I represent; hjtlfertr an Indian and not an Indian, 
'Briton and not a Briton ; claimed by each when we are« useful to 
tlv^m, rejected when the time comes for the division of political and 
economic guerdons. To you, therefore, and to the BHiish Parlia- 
ment L saji that you yon have no better and more loysfi citizens in 
India^^an the Anglo-Indian community. To my Indian colleagues 
I say that the self-governing India of the future will have no more 
trusty citizens than those contributed by my communtty. have 
done our best to be loyal to both countries, India and Britain, and 
U[e sHay continue in that endeayour. To the British I say that our 
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past serviJSw entitte i» to tl» fullest consideration > to use 

the urot^ of the Swrvices sab-Conunittee, to “ special Md gensrow 
.con8idera^<^.”* To my Indiw brethren I would say that any hurt 
t^*my GOBUXiiuiitj, wittt itB singul&r record of service to tke State, 
iind the unique part which it has played in the development oi 
Indian communications, will be a hurt done^ to the whole body 
f)olitic of India; and ^y hurt done to India will be a huli; to i^y 
commuiity. .• 

Year by vear we are being more and more speedily expropriated 
from Services in India which we have built up ourselves, and which 
are to-day, and I hope will continue to be in the future, the prin- 
cipal sources of w’ealth in the country. Ity friend Mr. Ghuznavi 
referred tq the economic position of the Muslims ^in Bengal. That 
description pales into insignificance when I refer to the position of 
the Anglo-Indians in Government services in Bengal to-day as com- 
pared with what it was buf a few years ago; indeed, I make^bold 
to say that in some services they do not exist ; they h jve been entire- 
Jy repltced*l>y Bengalis under the guise of Tndianisation. 

Sir, I say without hesitation or fear of contradiction, that with- 
oiif the Auglo-Indi.'tn community India must have waited for 
decades for the developpitmt to which I refer, and also, if it had 
been carried out Ia’ Englishmen it would have been at a cost vastly 

Vi i 


Again, Sir, I say I do not want to retraverse old ground ; I shall 
be content with stating our unique position and our special claims, 
and leave it with every confidence in your hands. 

Before I conclude. My liOrd, I should like to draw the attention 
of this Conference to a very important matter connected with the 
working of one of the great Imperial Services in India, namely the 
, Indian ^fedical Service. You must be aware that, a rosmlt of 
th(4^1ovetninent’s omission to deal with the conditions of tliis Ser- 


vice in a comprehensive and thorough manner, a condition exists 
to-day boA in and out of the Indian Mediqal Service^ of intense 
mfeunj^i-stqnding and restless uncertaint;^, with the result *that this 
onetime maguffecent Service is suffering both in pr^s^tige and utility. 
This, in my opinion, is in a very*large measure responsible for the 
paucity and,inferiority of the candidates w^ho are »ow being refimit- 
ed by nonynatioii in England, and for the acute discontent, •ftmctfint- 
ing almost to qntagbnism, h\ the Indian medical profetsion towards 
the present position % 

As a retired officer of the Indian Medical Service. I feel I should 
be failing in my duty both to the Service to which I once had ihe 
honour to belong as also to my country, India, if I failed to impress 
on yoxL the® great* harm that is being done, and wifi coi^tinue te*be 
done, to medical science and public health in India if the* British 
Government were suddenly to discSntinue the recruitment of •British 
I.M.^. tlfficem into the civil medical serviees of the Provinces. In 
my opinion such recruitment must continue, thpug^L in decreasins 
numMrs, for •some years to come, qptil Indian medical coll^g^ aw 



Iibspitalfi are raieed to a standard of efficiency to tbat of 

£iin>peaii institutes, a state of affairs widoh certamly,do6s not obtain 
to-day. Also I feel that India’s aspirations to con^oPfutd man her 
own medical ^rviees, and her desire completely’ to eradic^*all 
racial distinctions and differences between British and Indian 
medical officers must be satisfied witbont delay. The colour pre- 
judice, ttill rampant in India, to my min<|^ is the curse of India 
find must be stopped at all costs. /, a 

Beriewing the discussion on this subject in the Sbrvices sub- 
Coifimittee, one cannot but be struck with the tinreality and 
impracticability of many of the views expressed. Indeed, My Lord, 
I snould say tnat ss fa^^s the medical profession, both official and 
non-official, in India is concerned, the discussion and findings were 
entirely one-sided and eje partem and for these reasons P suggest to 
His Majesty’s Government the advisability of the early appoint- 
ment of an Expert Committee to go into the matter thoroughly and 
finally. As you know, My Lord, many such committees nave sat 
on this subject, but not one report has been accepted. « It«is high 
time that a report acceptable to all was started, for both the Briti^'-« 
er and Indian want to know where they stand to-day. 

Before I sit down, I desire to refer to just on^^ other point. If 
our proceedings are to be continued in India by way of special com- 
mittees or othei-wise, I hope very earnestly that the Government will 
see that m3' community and its point of view are ach&quatHly repre- 
sented. I am delighted to know that that remark of mine receives 
such approval from my colloagues, and on no account, I would ask 
Goveriyuent, let any of these committees examine the question of 
joint versus separate electorates. Begard that, Sir, as a fixed and 
settled matter. Do not, I beg of you be persuaded to re-open it, or 
if 3'ou do, Sir, you will give rise to the gravest and the most lively 
fears^pn the* part of the communities concerned. ^ 

Moreover, anv- such effort would be tantamount to discrediting 
the representative character of the signatories to the joint memo- 
randum vfb submitted and the authority with which they spoke. 
We could itot tolerate such an aspersion, no matter who persuadee 
you to do otherwise. Believe me. Sir, if any such effort is iffade — 
and I believe I* speak on behalf of every signatory to that memo- 
randfim as also tl4e members of the parties whom they ’represent — I 
repeat, Sir, if any such effort is made it would "raise a storfh of 
passion whidh would wipe out all the good work *we have 4 one at the 
^und Table Conference. Settle that problem if ’ybu want, Jrour- 
pelves — ^we have asked you to do 'so— but do not re-open it. You 
nave tried it in this country under, as my friend Mrs. Subbarayan 
has said, the fog of November, but you nave here elements which 
make more for peace and harmony. Do not attempt re-opsn it 
in the atmosphere of India, surcharged as it is witlf communal anta- 
gonism.*' Sir, the curtain will sqon descend on the final Scene we 
are enacting to-day as representatives of India. As^ one ^ ^hem 
who truly and authoritatively rmiresents one of the*smallestf yet 
yery i^nportant; communities of India, I pray that Almighty Pro- 
vidence ivill so guide you in you]:*decision that India and her various 



working out her. destiny will, in a spirit of trust 
and confidence, and as children of one united family, steadily match 
on thetroadfto Boip inion Status. When that goal is reached I 
.fervently hope — and I appeal to the Mahatma Gwdhi who i^aa 
refused to reeqgnise my community, for reasons I do not knowi with 
logic I cannot understaiul — I hope, Sir, that my couiinuiiity as a 
njember of that family, as it undoubtedly* is, will ntt be ^und 
waning or be depMved of the opportunity, as we apprehend, in 
helping io shape the future India as we have so materially done for 
the past l^dia now fast disappearing from our vision. Sir,*l have 
done. I have implicit trust both in Englishmen . and Indians to- 
help us in our desire, in our amhiiion~*help which my community 
has by its past and present services worthily ^eri^ed from both conn* 
tries. W® have always played the game with* England and India. 
All we ash of you botli is to plav the game with us, for believe me, 
My I iOrd, no pomm unity in India stands in greater need ofiprotec-% 
tioii against the danger of having its economic stability utterly 
ruined. ^AVe are your most loyal and patriotic f#llow-subjects. 

f am confident I do not appeal in vain. In the name of Anglo- 
India I place the future of my community, whose cause I have 
striven to advocate to the best of my ability, before you, the British 
Cabinet aud the British Parliament, with every confidence. 

The*Maharaj Rana of Dkolpur: Sir, with the presenta- 
tion erf the ^Third Beport of the Federal Structure Committee we 
have reached a stage in our deliberations, when before we come to 
look to the details of each individual question involved, we might 
mst look back on the whole que.stion of the evolution of* a greeter 
India in its entirety. 

We have reached a fair amount of agreement on many points,, 
and we are still trying to find out some sort of sohitioi^ about others^ 
and Gie results of all these labours have been encouraging. Au di 
{or all^lhat has been achieved, allow me to thank the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the far-sighted statesmanship, tact, patien#e and sym- 
pathy ^th wliich he lias guided the deliberations of the Federal 
structure. Committee. • 

have looked at the Ilepoi;jt primaril}*^ and •naturally from the 
view poiiii^ of the States,^ along with it, I have not lost sight of the 
l^ger and eqiyilly pressing and important urge of greater India. 
And it is from these points of view that I am going to mhke Certain 
observations^ ^ • cot ^ 

For these last many weeks, •the* work of^he Bound Table Cqn-* 
ference and of its Committees has largely turned upon points of 
detail. For this reason, in the remarks that I shall make upon the 
Bfport 0 ^ the Federal Structure Committee, 1 shall venture ta 
spend the time at my disposal in reiterating once ngahi certain 
broad questions of principle wlych, I suggest, we shau well to* 

i Note.— T he speeches, from that of H.H. yhe Maharaj Rana of Dholpor 
toethat of Sir Shah Nawaa Bhutto, on pages 221 to 238, whicli ase 
marked with an asterisk, were, by leave of the Confereime. and in^order Jba 
economise tiAe, handed in as written speeches instead of being d§iivered. 


keep prominently |n rifiw, if we ere to attain letttlietoiiQr 4^ gM 
towarde which we are all 8triTiiig4 

As the Beport itself cleaxlv reoo^ises, it if ** eMe)ti%I that the 
India of the future should include with British India, .that* •Indian, 
In^By* which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half of fhe 
area and nearly a quarter of the population of the country.’’ 

Xhese Wo portions of India were spoken of in the first Be^rt of 
the Committee as two component elements ” \}i the future federa* 
tion; and I suggest that we shall do well to remember that the die- 
tinctioft between the Indian States and British India is no mere 
question of convenient nomenclature; it is in actual fact the distinc- 
tion between two different groups of political units, which distinctly 
possess, as the present Hepon has it. ** widely varying polities and 
divergent degrees of internul sovereignty.** 

And it is to be remembered that unless what the Beport dis- 
tinctly calls ** the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity is arbitrarily to be overborne, the distinction 
between the two ^arts of India in their peculiar form, is ibourd to 
persist into the future. 

J ust us in certain matters the Piuvinc es of British India enjoy 
pronounced political aiiiuity among themselves, •onstitutionally 
recognised by the existence of Central subjects and ^Central legisla- 
tion, so the States will in certain other mutters enjoy a community 
of interests peculiar to themselves. ■* 

It seems to me all the more necessary to point out this essential 
factor, in that the framework contemplated in the Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee seems in certain particulars to gloss 
over, in a manner which I suggest is incompatible with the actual 
facts of the situation, the distinction between the two component 
parts of India. 

I wouI/1 desire in this connection to draw particular attention to 
paragraph 11 of the Report, in which reference is made to pibr- 
posals, which the Committee has not been able fully to discuss, but 
which they. recommend Sor further consideration. ^ ^ 

Among these proposals is one which I venture to. think 'will 
demand tne most careful considerr tion from all quarters. It is 
that which proposes a unicameral legislature. 

It ^has ;the support of no less a figure on the other side of tne 
table, \han Mahatma Gandhi, and several other distinguished mem- 
\lerB of the British-Tnd>au Delegation; it has on thi^ side the sup- 
'pq^t of OUT farsighted and veteran statesman, Sir Akbar Hydari; 
it has the support of what I venture to term a great and growing 
body* of opinion among those States which favour the entry of 
Indian India into the future structure of all-India through* the 
gateway ^ c6'nfederation. 

For my own pari, I canoni but think that the project of the 
,unioameral legislature will serve to obviate many of the adihit^ed 
difficulties which at the present moment threaten to postpone fhe 
creation of the all-India scheme, v^hich we all desire ; ani I earnest- 



will fee and afteniioi^ 

wkidb ifi poMitimlitiaB Mly deBenre. 

Whfla project ^ unicameral federal legislature is one 
ifk^h UP ef eyial concern to British India and the T ydi an Stat^, 
^e* project raiph I desire now to explain and to which I would 
iiiTite the attention of my colleagues, is mainly one which concerns' 
th^ Indian States. * 

This project^ ipay be called for convenience the confederation 
plan. • 

At the dutset, I desire to remove certain misconceptions which, 
to judge from questions put to me on a previous occasion by my 
learned friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, dte present to the minds of 
my British-Indian colleagues. I cannot claim te rival my learned 
friend, dhd the many distinguished ornaments* of the Indian Bar 
who sit opposite to me, in the arts of debate ; and the explanation 
which I shall give of the confederation plan be the statements 
of a plain practical man, who does not pretend to be versed in con- 
stitutional subtleties, but is not without some experience of the 
practical needs of administration in India. 

• My friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, argues that the principles 
of confederation will be a source of conflict between the States and 
British India. ^B'lt T would ask Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru why he 
thinks that a confederation of the States will aggravate^the posi- 
tion, ^ieli must in any case arise even in the legislatures which he 
contemplates P If questions arise in the future Federal Legislature 
which affect the States as a whole, does Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
imagine that the States will be prevented from voting together? .In 
fact, we of the Indian States do not contemplate the possibility of 
a solid States’ block voting against a solid Britisb-Indian block. 

If we thought otherwise, believe me. Prime Minister, the very 
idea confederation would have entirely disappeared as sudctenly as 
if appeared, but that I can clearly point out has not been the case. 

We have voluntarily blessed the idea of joining hniflls with Bri- 
tish India and we unhesitatingly proceed^ with a •conviction of 
the bist ot 'vOll, trust and mutual accommodation and the endeared 
human spirit of “ live and let*live/’ • But furl;her than that, we 
earnestly hope that our British-Indiaii friend^ in the legislature 
wijl be as jealofls of safeguarding the legitimate rights of^the States 
as we ourselvqs, and the i^presentatives of the States JIvill entfiusias- 
tically respofld. 

We really contemplate, in fact, wfth the greatest confidence th^f 
througnout practically the entire range of federal matters the voting 
will be regional lines; the States of one region combiningVitb 
the Provmces on that region, in order to protect ^regional int^nests. 

May I therefore suggest to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni &at theroi 
are no grounds for the apprehdhsion that a Confederation of the 
Stot^ would cause the States’ representatives to vote in a 8oIi<^ 
block, on matters, which under the plan, which ^he accepts, they 
would othevwise treat upon regional lines. 



leas aubatance tiiere seems to me to be,^jl X ifteajr aiijrwy 
with doe respect* in Sir Tej Babador’a second ol^eetioii|*%bLaVibe 
^nfederation will form a auper-State, and thus r^jiioe ^e aoTe* 
reignty of tie present States. ' 

' TJHiile I bm deligited to find tiat Sir Tej Baiador Sapro is so 
generous a ciampion of our cierisied sovereignty tor ourselves, I 
woidd poi^t out to iiin that if the States enter upon confederation, 
they will not thereby be creating a 8uper-Stat<i>. 

The Confederation will not be a State at all, it^^will have neither 
executive nor administrative authority attached to it; it will have 
no sovereignty; it will, in fact, only be a piece of convenient 
machinery created for tier expressly limited and specified purpose 
ef arranging the States’ representation in the best form on an all- 
India Federation. - 

Finally, I shouid like to assure Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and my 
;>Briti8h«>Indian frillies that the project of a States’ confederation 
now counts among its supporters a number of Princes, who are the 
supporters of an all-India Federation. 

I should like, therefore, to repeat at this point the conviction 
which I have more than once expressed, that the confederation plan 
is not one to excite alarm er apprehension in the minds of our 
British-Indian fellow-countrymen. It is primarily a project for 
facilitating a large number of Indian States entering into an all- 
India Federation. 

May I take this opportunity of enumerating briefly the advant- 
ages which it offers, and at the same time of clearing away certain 
of the misconceptions which surround itP 

Let me begin by enumerating some of the admitted difficulties 
which attend the entry of all the Indian States into a future federa- 
tion on a strictly individual basis. ^ 

In the first place, what criterion is be adopted for iudividuc.1 
repraeentatirii ? Population by itself cannot be a guide; as is 
obvious from.tbe univeosally admitted necessity providing weight- 
age for the States as a whob in the future federal legislature.^ ^ 

On the other hand, if sovereignly is to be taken as a criterion, 
States -which are fully sovereign cannot he exyxu'led to accept a 
position of inferiority to other units, whose sovereignty is and l^as 
been no greater’. 

To meet this difficulty, it hffe b'len suggested that if the States 
'fitXd it difficult to agree among themselves as to their individual 
representation by a certain date, an impartial trib^pal should be 
set up by His liajesty’s Government, whose delicate Mission will 
by he mp;in8 be easy as it will have to adjust with great’ tact aVid 
^justice and be guided by the two important criteria of sisse and 
^vereignty. *■ 

" ^ But would it not be better to avoid the heart-burning, and the 
epuses cf future disunity, to which this procedure might give rise, 
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d; arraixK^ tor a coUective repi^Mentation/ whicli the S$^tel could 
irork^ourior tSemdelyeB, as circumstances require P 

Iiideed, the more closely we scrutinise the suggestion# put* for- 
ward #ega!^ing States’ representation in the Eeport of the JFederal 
Structure Committee, the more deeply 1 am impressed* by the diffi- 
eulties whicl^ threaten progress. * * 

The Eeport contemplates an Upper House of 200 gmd a Lower 
House of ^0, in p-hich the States’ representatives will numror 80 
and 100 resp^ively. 1 must take this opportunity of entering my 
own emphatic caveat, which 1 am convinced has the support of 
the vast Majority of the Princes in the Chamber, and of practically 
all of those outside, against the proportionate strength allocated 
respectively to the Indian States and to British India. 

Tlys claim which we put forward for a fifty-fifty representation 
in the Upper House, 1 wish to make clear ^^as conceived in no 
bargaining spirit; it rested upon a solid quesUft of princi^e. This 
principle was, that the two federating pdRs of India should be 
equally represented in that Chamber which voiced the views of the 
vafiou^ federating governments as a whole. We maintained, aa 
we still maintain, that it is no policy to keep one of the two great 
elements of federation in a perpetual statutory minority in the 
Federal Chafhber, especially the one, which as a sacrifice is pur- 
posely deviating from its sovereign position to help the realisation of 
an all-Ind^a Federation. This argument itself calls albud for just 
decision, as I feel sure it w^l go a long way for the future peace 
and goodwill. • 

But whether the proportion ultimately remains as suggested in 
the Federal Structure Committee’s Eeport, or whether we take the 
more equitable course which I am now advocating, my initial con- 
tention remains the namely, that in any Federal Legislatu/b 

of practicable aiie, ihia actual number of seats *a vailable to the 
Juatan States’ reprlSsentn tires will necessitate* so considerable an 
amount of grouping, that the individual representation will be auto- 
matio^ly ruled out so far as a very large uumher of States are 
cerned. And I must put on record^ mf cou6idere*d apprehension 
tteA if th# principle of individual representation is adopted, and if 
its application to the States as a whole is thus circumscribed by the 
rigid rejfuiremeuls of practical necessity, niasiy States wbsch have 
hitherto a nn<tiinced their approval of the scheme of federation as a 
genenil coi^eption will# be compelled to withdraw tlieir support. 

* On the oilier hand, if tlie yisien^of indVidual representation 
all Chamber States disappears, the great majority of the States •wul 
find rhemsely|s equal partners in a States’ confederation which will 
jointly retttffli all the States’ representatives. Such a project, which 
will refllincile thtf dignity end the individual exfstenje o^tha States, 
with the practical requirements of the new Constitutmn is, as*I 
liave already said, receiving growing support from ainong those 
'^#les whpse natural anxieties have be^n aroused by the realisatiqi\ 
#iiat individual representation is impossible for them. 

a.T.Ol 



"" 2 would further poiot out iu P^iug thaitlie<|»kB of 
tiou pfotides an easy^ and indeed ia eezni-autoatio^e^^ 
difficulty discussed <ih naragraplis 16 and 16 of ike fieport/wMch 
will' certainly arise if ine entire body of Indian States do«i&ot desire 
to enter federation in the first instance. ^ 

, I am convinced that the more closely this plan is ex^ined, thp 
, more clearly will it appear that it will solve a variety of intricate 
questions, w}iich are certain to arise between the States inter se, 
connabted with the allotment of representation to particular inter* 
ests, and the redistribution which will be necessary consequent ifj^n 
the entry of further States into the federation. "Moreover, "it will 
once for all exorcise that spectre which has fiom time to tiiue alarm- 
ed the truest and most enthusiastic supporters of the federal idea, 
namely, the virtual impossrfiility under any scheme of individual 
representation, of fill^in^ a very large number of States, big and 
small, to the framework of a greater India. 

Furtl^er, if I mafibe so bold as to say so, I believe that there are 
features in the confeaetation plan, which would appeal very strongly 
to our British-Indran friends. Not only will this plan facilitate 
,the rapid entry of States into the federation, and thus enable \:he 
scheme of all-India to be initiated with the least possible delay ,f 
but in addition, it contains within itself the germ of a great educa- 
tive machinery, which will encourage the various Stf^tes, by moral 
persuasion and by the force of practical example, '»to pursue the 
ideals inhei^nt in Federation ; to modify in a true sense where essen- 
tially needed their administrations, which will in no way be foreign 
. to the genius of the people of the land. In short we shall fully 
justify our peculiar existence and be worthy and helpful partners 
in the greht scheme for the land of our birth, where we are no 
strangers and where our inherent and genuine love for that great, 
country is second to none. 

Besid^.s, such a machinery as this will immensely facilitate the 
task of the* federal executive in securing the enthusiastic co-o^era- 
tion of the States in all federal activities. 

* Finally, ii* has to be remembered that xinder the plan f'f con- 
federation, the representative^ of the Indian States who will sit side 
by side with the representatives of British India, will dot be mere 
nominees, but will themselves'have pilssed through a process of very 
' real, theugh perhapsf.restricted, election. * 

The mer3 far;t that the plan of confederation has been haHed by 
sp many representatives of the medium sized and smallfr States as 
a solution of the practi<rM difficuKieSf attending their entry into an 
a*ll«India Federation, has perhaps of itself been responsible for 
creating certain apprehensions in the minds of the greater States. 
I am convinced that these apprehensions will disappeal* as the 
details of ^he ijcheme become better known. 

• It wovW obviously be unfair to expect the bigger States to con- 
tent themselves with a single vote in the Electoral College, sid^ by 
side with single votes of the^smaller States. A. position so illogical 
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has never ^een contemplated. It is proposed that the greatest 
Statee^shalFbe entkled to a number of permanent seats, in propor- 
tion tft \heit actual importance. These permanent m^t,* of < 
<ibi^8e, be filled bv the Electoral College from the quota of represen* 
iatives nominated by each big State, so that if a State^aving four 
permanent seats mre to nominate only four candidares, all* four 

would automa^ipalw be adopted by the Electoral College. 

• 

The nomination of a greater number of candidates wduld not 
only enable the College to elect from that panel the best indivi- 
duals; but would also, place at tbe disf)osal of the College, for the 
purpose of the representation of regional apd special interests, an 
adequate supply of trained intelligence in wMch the greater States 
are fortunately so rich. 

Indeed, one fascinating feature of the confederation pfan is ift 
accommodating flexibility; and the manner in whjch it can be adapt- 
ed dko nseet the requirements of the bigger, as well as the smaller 
States, which if I may say, will be for the undisputed benefit to 
both ; as well as to provide for the representation of regional and 
*epecial intereets. 

In my jiulgineiit, it is this plan and this plan alone, ^which pro- 
vide%the solution of many apprehended difficulties, and I confi- 
dently commend it to the favourable notice of all those who are true 
supporters of an all-India Federation. 

I thank you. Sir, for giving me the opportunity to biake these 
observations. 

*yawah Lifiijat llayoi Khan : Sir, when the general idea of 
federation was first adumbrated at the last Plenary* Session of the 
Kouti^ Table Conference, several of the Indian Princes farming part 

the Delegation on behalf of the Indian States at the Conference 
welcoiT^ed the proposal as the best solution of India’s bbstruse pcAi- 
^tical })robleins. They did so in an extremdly patriotic spirit, inspir- 
ed«and Animated with the desire to assist India’s achievement of 
her destined position in the British CommonT^ealth of Nations — a 
Common weal tb that w’ill go down in history^as the most^ perfect 
atbievenfent ef human organisation. Their general acceptance of 
the id4a of fedtu'ation gave a direct lie to the change that* has so 
oiteii Wn^raade that the Indiaq Prince*^are opposed to Britilk 
India’s legitimate political a.spiratiens. It cannot be disputed^<w 
a moment that the representatives of the Indian States at the last 
Session of the Round Tibbie Conference generally blessed the con- 
<;fption uf an all<Jndia Federation, because their were of th^e .opin- 
ion thnf a federal constitution would be in the bftit interests qf 
India as a whole. It is also ^e that they welcomed Tlw idea of 
fedeiution as an ultimate goal, fully conscious of the fact that the 
federal coflstitution would involve a cettain amount of sacrifice /A 
their part. It is, however, equally true that none of tha Priucea 
present af the jound Table Conference contemplated ai scheme toi 
federation whicli did not adequately safejiward •their sdvensignty 
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au4* internal independence to a degree neceasary to perpetuate tlie 
^autonomous character of their States. 

M*hen, therefore, on their return to India, the proposed* eifcheme^ 
of federation was carefully examined by the States, aeferal of thV 
Princes who had played a leading role in the deliberations of this 
augiv^t Conference last year, including His Hjghness of Patialaf 
came to the definite and inevitable conclusion that scheme aut* 
lined here had to be carefully re-examined and substantially Supple- 
mented before the majority of the States could reasonably be 
expected to accept the proposals. Such an attitude on the part of 
some of the important Stated has unfortunately been misunderstood 
in certain quarters ; indeed, the Memorandum on Federation issued 
by The Maharaja of I'atiala emphasizing this point of view nvoked 
a great deal of criticism and controversy. But I contend, and I 
contend Very strongly, with due deference to the eminent constitu- 
tion-makers at this^Conference, that this attitude on the part of the 
States is not only reasonable but fully justified by the circuirstanj^es 
of the case. The Indian Princes would be betraying the sacred 
trust and duty which Divine Provideiu-e has imposeil on them in 
the interests of their States and their subjects if they, accepted any 
scheme of constitution which would gradually lead to the dis- 
appearance^of their individual and separate existence. 

It would be perfectly fair on tbe part of the British-Indian 
t representatives to ask the Indian States to make sacrifices in the 
common interests of a greater India; it vrould be perfectly legiti- 
mato*'on their part to expect that the Princes should willingly and 
gladly cede a certain amount of their power and authority to the 
newly constituted Federal Government, in order to create one, 
united, and undivided India, for the benefit of the three hundred 
and fifW millions of India’s sous and daughters; but, certainly, ;t 
cannot ^ legitimately argued that the Princes should, in cou'fse ol 
time, sacrifice all that they possess, all that they cherish, all their 
sacred heritage and legacy, in order that British India may'Yealise 
its political ambition. If tbe States are expected to make sacrifices 
in interests of India as a .whole, British India must equally be 
prepared to make sacrifices, and the future constitution of 'India 
must be 'framed and donstmeted in a spirit of generous compromise. 

I would, therefore, appeal to my brothers in British India— and to 
my British-Indian colleagues here — to be a3 generous to the States 
gs tbe States are to theih* and so iUake tbe States’ cause their own.. 
As'the accredited representative of His Highness The Maharaja of 
Patialis who, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, blessed 
the conception of federation at the last Plenary Session of this. 
epoch-makHig Conference, but who, in tbe interests of the States, 
aiso critii^ihed the scheme outlined in the report of the Federal 
Structure <Committee, I can assure my British-Indian colleagues 
•that the Indian States are^fully alive to the legitimat'd political 
aspirations of British India and are fully prepared to make such 
sacrifices^as may be necessary in order to help British India realise 
.her legitimate aspirations, but I must ftlso assure igy colleagues that 
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no coBs|itutioiial scheme vould be acceptable to the vast majorit}r of 
th# Slates which did not recognise and appreciate two fundamental 
prihbipleii which the States are not prepared to«affandon. «In the 
first plabe^ any constitutional scheme which it is intended that the 
States should accept must necessarily ret^ognise the gncontrovertibler 
fact that, whereas the Indian States enjoy and exercise Sovereign, 
pow'er and^ ^utnority, the other federating units of the proposed* 
federation are neither sovereign nor autonomous; henc;p, the con- 
sfituteon must necessarily provide adequate a?id siihstiintial safe- 
guards for the maintenance and preservation of the internal sove- 
reignty of the States. No scheme*i)f constitution which does not 
pay due regard to this important factoj'*wiH, I can assure my col- 
leagues, be atrceptable to the majoiity oi fiidian States, Secondly^ 
if the British-Indiau representatives at this Conference desire that 
the bulk of the Indian States should enter the propo^d all-India 
Federation, the federal constitution must provide for the maintem- 
^inc^aiid preservation of the traditional and time-honoured rela- 
tions between the States and the British Crown. The Indian StiTtes 
would not, I am sure, be prepared to accept any scheme of constitu- 
tion in wjjicli they would be placed in such a position as would 
deprive them of •the necessary right and power to maintain their 
relations of amity and friendship with the British Crown. I sub- 
mit, wi4h all due deference, that the scheme which has been elabor- 
ated at the Federal Structure Committee this year, and which ha^ 
been placed •before the Conference for our consideration, does not 
adequately recognise these two principles, and theisfore ^nust be 
substantially altered in order to make it acceptable to the States in* 
general. 

Sir, with your permission, I will now proceed to cite one or two 
instances, to substantiate the contention I have ad^nbed that, in 
proposed constitution, the position ot Hie States will not be 
sufiiciently safeguarded to enable them to dischas'ge satisfactorily 
their obligations to the Crown, as weH as their trngt towards their 
subjects. 

Let^us take, for instance, the question of the representation of 
the States in the Federal Houses. The Federal Structure Commit- 
tee have i;gcommended that the Upper Ch^amber should consist of 
20G members^ in w*hich the allotment of seats thb Stfites should 
be in th# Droportion^of 40 per cent.* or approximately 80 seatsw AS 
regards the Lower Chamber, •they have suggested that it ^should 
cQpaprise rSOO representatives, and the allotment of seats to the*Stat^ 
should be in the proportion of 33 J per cent., or approximately lOD 
seat^* So far as the Lower Chamber is concerned, the proportiqna 
suggested 4ire unobjectionable ; since on the analogy oiotffer Federa- 
tions, the criterion for the allotment of seats should*^ primarily,, 
and subject only to minor Aodifications, the populatictn ratio*.* But 
ftk the •Upper fiouse this criterion cannot be admitted. Here^e 
are dealing with the Governments of the feil^rating units ; we arj 
concerned with the federating Provinces of ^tfritish* 
on the one Ifajd, ani^on the other, with tlj^ federating Jndmn Stq^s., 
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Any inequality in representation, any departure from the^5l> — C>0 
ratio of allotment of sqats between the two parties^ of the '"F^ei^a- 
tio;i, will jiecesharily condemn the Indian States to a pcAiitioh "of 
perpetual inferiority. But it is obvious that if these pro^rtions 
Are finally accepted by HisrMajesty's Government and by the Bri- 
tish Parltlament^ the Indian States will undoubtedlj. be placed in a 
position of perpetual minority. It has been argued that, on the) 
basis of population, the Indian States are not entitled to claim a 
larger number of seats than the number that has been recommended 
!by the Federal Structure Committee. I would, however, humbly 
point out that the ratio of population is not the main factor and 
should not be the guidii^^principle in the constitution, which we 
are engaged in devising for the benefit of India as a whole. 
Further, the basis of population has been disregarded even in the 
allotment seats to the various Provinces which comprise British 
ludia to-day. To c\tfi one instance only, the Committee have 
recommended that the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal should... 
have an equal number of representatives in the Federal House, 
although Bengal has double the population of the Presidency of 
Bombay. Similarly, other instances could safely be cited from the 
Beport of the Federal Structure Committee. AH these so-called 
exceptions to the general rule of the basis of population* have been 
supported on the giouiid that in all these cases considerations of 
commercial and political importance must undoubtedly prevail. In 
all fairness to the States, I submit, similar cousidenitions should 
prevail when She question of their representation in the Federal 
Houses is being examined. The States are undoubtedly entitled to 
larger representation on the ground of their political importance 
ana internal sovereignty. They are also entitled to claim larger 
representatidn,^in view of the fact that they do not in any manner 
improve their legal status and position by accepting the Fedenai 
scheme, whereas British India will certainly be able to realise one 
of its political aspirations, '^here is another important point which 
*must not be ignored. When at the last plenary session of this Con-^ 
ference, the Indian States accepted the principle of federation, %hey* 
did so because they were informeci that His Majesty’s Government 
would not be prepared to concede responsibility at the Centpe to 
British India until end unless the Indian States agreed to enter 
i^e il^deration and' thereby exercise a stabilisiag innuence on the 
Briti^h-Indian elements. With due deference I would urge*that, if 
that ha^ been the object of inviting the Indian States to join the 
proposed qll-India FedenUion, surely the object will be totally frus- 
trated if the scheme now evolved is acepted by His Majesty’s -Gov- 
ernment, bccai;ise the Indian Stai-es will, under the proposed scheme, 
^be placed in such a position of hopeless minority that the ^uesfioii 
of exercising any kind of stabilising influence will never arise. 

l?or these reasons I am authorised to lend my fullest sup]foTt on** 
behalf of The Maharaja of Patiala to the scheme which was devised 
at ;*:he' Bombay' Conference of Princes held in August lael, and 
whifih has< now been laid before this Confereno3 so succinctly and 



ckarl#by The ftaharaja of Indore and has been 00 ably aup^rteS • 
by JEEil Higbbess of Dbolpur. 

It be noticed that the scheme which is now^beiilg put* 
for^afd as an altarnatiye proposal differs from the scheme elaborated 
at fhe Federal Stmeture Committee this year on,t^ funduviental 
and essehtial points. In the first place the corner stoiie of the 
alternative constitution is the combingition or confederation d(. 
Indian States. This Confederation, it is firmly ^believed, will 
oiiviate several® difficulties which might otherwise arise. For 
instance, \( is difficult to conceive of a federal constitution with 
such » vast number of States as exist in India to-da}^. Indeed, 
the history of federal constitutions does not furnish a single prece- 
dent in which such a large nuinber*yf component states have been 
successfully grouped together. On the ,co4trary, there is ample 
evidience to indicate that a federal constitution, even when embrac- 
ing a small group of homogeneous states, cannot prove to be stable 
or successful in the absence of strong centripetal forcea. I there- 
fore submit that if the priiunple of confederation is not accepted, 

S he jaoposed constitution will prove to be unwMdy and unworkable, 
^irther, the constituiioii as framed by tbe Federal Structure Com- 
mittee cannot provide adeejuate and satisfactory representation of 
all tbe federating units, if the States and the British Indian 
Provinces ^iidivicluallv are treated as federating units of the 
proposed constitution. Thi.s difficulty is, lioweveu*, easily solved if 
aflthe States which are so chisely liiilced together by rflcial, cultural 
and political ties, are grouped together in one solid compatt body 
fur the })urpaee of federation with British India. In other wortW, ^ 
if we have two federating units, namely, the Federation of the 
British Indian Provhi<*es and the Confederation of the ‘States, 
instead of more than 4(Mj federating units as under the proposed 
constitution, it w’ill undoubtedly facilitate tbe smooth and succes^ul 
working of the new <-onstitutiou for India. 

^riiere is another important factor which tnust not* be lost sight 
of. Tf the Confederation of States is carried into^efiect, and this 
CoTih*deration (constitutes a part of the proposed l^ederatioii, if w’ill 
updoijbtedly strengthen the position of the States* in the futur? 
polity of India. The Confederation of Stajes as proposed in the 
alternative scheme will be in a position to exercise a stabilising and 
sobering iiifiiionce on the extreme elementsein the Federal Coristf- « 
tuti(jn instead of being in a hopeless position of p^rpeJtual^iinoritv, 
as would undcfuhtedlv be the case if the scdieme at elaborated in the, 
Federal t>fiucture Committee «\'ere fiutlly ac<?epted and broiTght 
into force. The claim of the Stales for equal representation i^i^tbe. 
Up^per House is also strengthened if the Confederation of the States 
is cariued into effect, an<l there are consequently only tifo State? 
constituting tbe Federation instead of a large*number of cynimponent 
units. It rs our firm belief that with these two (fiffeient interests, 
these tw'o federating units differing in regard to pol\fical culture 
aud tradition, seeking their fullest development iii association or^ 
[combination in the greatest interest of India as a whole, these ^wo* 
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different' cuc*tures with two different political iifeala acti^^ and 
reacting on each other, will undoubtedly be able to a 

polity^ peculiar t6 India and best suited to the needs hnd reqUSre- 
ments. of the soil. The second point of fundamental ^:ffer^ce 
betwe^ the scheme evolved at the Federal Strilbture ^nuputee 
and the ttlternative proposals which we have put forward prelates to 
&e question of the method of representation of the Stfttes in the 
Federal^ Houses. The alternative proposals provide a half-way 
house, S compromise between the principles of unrestricted election 
and of undiluted nomination. Our scheme postulates* the electirfa 
of the representatives of the States bj' the Chamber of Princes v?hich 
it is proposed would constitute an Electoral College for the Con- 
federation instead of the repr^entatives being nominated by each 
individual state. It is therefore clear that the representatives of 
the States under the alternative scheme will represent the collective 
interest of the Confederation as a whole, and will thus be fn a 
position to .promote the interests of the States when there is a clash 
Detween the ideals of the States and the democratic ideals of British 
India. 

Sir, it cannot for a moment be disputed that the Indian Statds 
have so far been the noted and remarlcable repositories of all that 
is best in Indian art and culture. If India is to retain her indivi- 
duality in the domain of art, literature, and politics, * the Indian 
States must necessarily plav an increasingly important role in the 
future polity^'of India, and if the Indian States are to acquire a 
greater importance in the future constitution, then I would submit 
that ^ the alternative scheme provides a better and more expedient 
solufiou of ^|ie most difficult problem which faces us to-day. I 
would therefore appeal to you for earnest’ and serious consideration 
of the proposals with which are associated the names of Their 
Highnesses of Indore, Patiala and Dholpur, and which are 
supported J)y a large section of the Princes' camp — I would appeal 
to you for your serious examination of these proposals in the interest 
of India, in the interest of Great Britain, and in tlie grehter 
interest of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

**Sir Muhammad Mehr Sha\: Sir, I represent in this Conference 
the great landowners as well as the or spiritual leaders of the 
Muslims in the Punjalb. The blass to' which I belong is *one that 
naturally keeps itself ^above communal strife, and my family in 
particula.v haye been well-known as men of moderate views. I 
came to this couiiAry in the hopes of helping solve /the communal 
tarijgle. I deeply regret /that we Jbave not been succes^ul. We 
haV^v. all tried our best, but I am sor'ry to say that the majoritv 
jommuuity, who should have dealt with\i.s as an elder brother deafs 
with a touuger, have failed to play their part. 

I kiimr that ^some people like to fasten the blaffie for ouf com- 
munal trouWes on the British Government. I am in a position to 
say ^that this charge is unfounded. For does not the Government 
ku,ow very well that these communal troubles ultimately dc no geod 
t?) ^anybody, certainly not to the third party? In the first place; 
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th^ |)tft a stop to all constructive work and to every class of pro- 
duetive activity.* By interfering with the well-being of the people, 
they baiw trade to a standstill. And what* Uovernment ean 
approve oF such a state of affairs ? 

Again, conununal squabbles between two partiel, onesof whicli 

stronger thafi the other, end by making both the contending 
parties 'euSmies of the third party. In the struggle Government 
nave to help now one party and now the other, with the* result that 
in the end the smaller party comes to feel that it has nothing to 
again from Government and joii»^ the stronger party. This is 
v%at happened in Bengal after the revqcatjon of the Partition, as 
you heara last Saturday from the lips of •my friend, Mr. Fazl-ul- 
Huq. I feel that the time has come for His Majesty’s Government 
to settle the communal question finally, after xaaking ^uch 
immediate enquiries on the spot as they may consider necessary. 

I tryst that the announcement which the Priifte Minister is going to 
^nake to-morrow will include the immediate creation of some 
machinery that will help him to do this. 

In conynon with my Muslim brethren, I stand for constitutional 
advance in India, both at the Centre, and in the Provinces, on 
sound logical lines, and I sujmort generally the vieps put forward 
by our •revered leader, His Highness the Aga Hhan; I believe, 
however, in steady progress, which, of course, need not be slow 
progress. As an important step in that direction, I support the 
idea of an Advisory Federal Council, recently circplated^ bv Mr. 
Gandhi. From the* experience I have had of the working of Gov-“ 
ernment at the Centre, I think it will be all to the good if the 
various Governments of the future Federation are made to «)me 
together regularly, with the object of making their 'siews felt by 

Central Government. 

While welcoming the principle of federatioiit however,^! am 
against any undue advantages, political or financial, being giv^u 
jo tl^e Indian States, in order to induce them to come into it. I am* 
very gffid to find that the able Chajicellor of.the Chamber of Princes, 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, whom all Indians, including 
his Jluslim colleagues hold in the higlAst esteem, has, in hi^ 
M^orandum of 13th January, 1931, asked for .representation only 
according to* population in tte Lower House of the Central J^egi^ 
lature. * This is after all ljut ^ust. In*vny view the States ai^ not 
entitled to representation in either House of the Federal Legislature 
efcept on the basis of population. * 

l*ani surprised, Sir, that in the course this Plenary Sessioif 
so Ifttle hits been said regarding the needf for an»imAediate loosen- 
ing, of the control of the Secretary of State over tB# Government/ 
of India. This control has been irksome enough in* the pa%t and 
fa nov» an anachronism. There is •certainly no excuse for 
with so able and experienced a Viceroy as Lord Willijigdon, at th^ 
helm of affairs in India, J trust that this illhstajous s*at»snian 
will be leff jlone for the next few yeai;^ to guide thb i^stiniei of 
India. 



'In inclusion, Sir, I wish to place on record that we 
of India will tot accept any constitution which does net satisfy 
the reasoiiable demands of our community. Amongst tljo matters 
<to which I attach special importance are the maintenance of the 
majorities in i?ne Punjab and in Bengal, the 'setting-up of the 
North-West Frontier Province as a Lnit of th# Federation of 
absolutely the same status as the other Governor’s Prof inces, cana 
finally, the setting-up of Sind as a separate Pi*ovince. 

S?dva Rao: Sir, I wish to make a brief statement in my 
personal capacity. Mr. Giri spoke on Saturday for the entire 
Indian Labour l)elegatiqU) and 1 have not much to add, so far as 
Labour is concerned, to what he said. I believe. Sir, in one of -the 
Prime Minister’s first speeches after the last general election he 
said'* that as'’ Prime Minister, he will never overlook the claims of 
the millions of the workers in this country. I hope that in the 
work that lies ahead in regard to constitution-building for Ir^dia,. 
he will give a similar assurance to the workers of my country. 

There is one point on which I should like to say a word. A 
Boundaries Commission will, I expect, be appointed ds soon as 
possible. I submitted a memotandum this year on th? need for 
creating a separate Karnataka province by the amalgamation of all 
the Kanarese-speaking areas in the Bombay and Madras Presiden- 
cies.. 1 shall not go into details; but in regard to Ear/iataka>—and 
may I add, Andhra — about which Mr. Giri submitted a memoran- 
dum — ^the case"* for separation has been elaborately worked out with 
remarkable precision. The Nehru Report made a special reference 
to tfeese two areas, and the All Parties’ Conference at Lucknow in 
1928, in adopting, the Report, passed a resolution in favour of 
making Earhataka and Andhra autonomous units of administration? 
They would be financially self-supporting, the large majority of the 
inhab^auts of those areas have put forward the claim; and both 
areas satisfy, it, seems to me,*-every test that can he applied for 'che 
Weatiou of new Provinces. I hope, therefore, they will rec^vc the 
earliest attention. 

Now, I piust pass on^to another point in w’hich I have akeady 
taken some interest, namely Burma. A Round Table Conference 
has commehced'its ,^"ork for framing a constitiiJtion for, a separaied 
Burma, and we have been t/)ld that in this India’s representatives 
have, no place. It seems fb me Sir, that the whole question of 
Bjirma^s future has been dealt vixk from the beginning in a highly 
up satisfactory manner. It was brought on the agenda without 
.notice to us last year,, and after about half-an-hour’s discussion, 
the ConferencO'iu Committee declared itself in favour of s' 3 paraiion. 

. In the sub-Cf>lhmittee, one or two of tjie members of the British 
Delegation recognised the unfairness of such a hurried decision of 
80 important a question. When I raised it in the Committee, on 
Lord Russell’s report of the sub-Committee, there were several 
speeches, practically all of them agninst an announcement of 
separation without an adeemate opportunity .being ^iven to all 
* sections of Burman and Indian opinion to express their opinion^ 
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Ultimately, you gave an assurimce to Mr. Jinnali’ that we 
Bh^ld have an opportunity of discussing the* question at a Plenary 
Session^ Ten of us, including Messrs. Chintamani and*Mo^, who* 
ar^uetaere to-day, sent a written statement to the Prime Minister 
on*l^h fauuary this year, requesting His Majastf’s Goveimmeut 
not to cdmmit themselves to a policy of separation without further 
discussion. To our surprise and regret, jre found that in the Prime* 
Minister’s cone|uding speech in the afternoon of tHat day, a pro- 
aisional ani^ouncement was made in favour of separation. 

An official Committee was appointed subsequently^ in India, 
consisting of Mr. Nixon and Sir Henry Howard, to work out the 
financial consequences of separation of both countries. I should 
have thought that in work of this Character, the Committee would 
include non-official Indians and Burmati)^.* However, the Nixon- 
Howard report is a remarkable document. It is remarkable mainly 
for the reason that while it disagrees with Sir Walter Layton’s 
conclusions as embodied in the Simon Report, there tieems te be 
very little agreement between Mr. Nixon and Sir Heniy Howard 
dn tbeir discussion of the details of the scheme. 

It is not for me to discuss bow the Burma Conference will* or 
should discharge its primur}^ task of framing a constitution for a 
separated sBurma. But I observe that the Conference is also to 
discuss the relatmus between Burma and India. I cannot under- 
stand with whom that discussion is to take place, ii^ India’s repre- 
sentati\^8 are not present in the Conference. Mav I here* quote a 
brief sentence from the first speech that Lord Russell made as Chair^ 
man of the* Burma sub-Committee on 6th December last •year? 
Referring to the suggestion for a separate Burma# Roui^d Table 
Conference to be held in due course in Loudon, Lord Russell said : — ' 
It is obvious, of course, that India would wish to be rqj)re- 
sented on that Conference to some extent, no doubt, in regard 
^ to questions that would arise.” 

V^e understood that to mean that India’s representatives would 
have u place on tliat Conference. But, Sir, out request tor the 
eleidiou t)f ten of our Delegates to the Burma Conference has nWi 
4)eeiP rejected. 

I \tant to refer also tcf the colnuiunique issued on 21st August 
this ^ear by His Majesty’s Government,# announcing* the Biirfba 
Cojiferent^e. It was one of the final acts of the Labqpr G|pvernment, 
when Mr. Wedgwo<#d Benn was Secretary of State for India. Th^ 
coinimifiique stated that the •Burma Conference would meet^after 
the com])letion of the worff of the Federal Structure sub-Coiiliffiittee 
bht before the termination of the Plenary Session of the ludhm 
Contoreiiee; and that the work of the Burma Conference would be 
opej to review to “ all parties cuncernedy’ We iiuf^mtood thff 
communique to mean that the Prime Minister^ a^iii-ance, given 
last year, would be carried out at least at this PiAary Session,^ 
^jind we, who are certainly the foremost among all tfte parties con- 
cernecf, would have an opportunity to review the work of the DVifni*a 
Conference. 
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Sir, smcff the issue of that communique, there has hteen 'at^uM 
of ^governinent in this'^^countrj after the last general election. The 
'■pi*eoccupations of the new Gfovernment have possibljr prevented it 
from commencing the work of the Burma Conference in th^ nf^ner 
and at> the tinfe indicated in that communique. But wKat is the 
rjgsultP We are deprived of the opportunity, which we expected 

have, of reviewing the work of the Burma Conference, and 
particulai'ly, the relations between the two countrip. The Burma 
Conference is deprived of contact with us in their deliberation^ 
One thing, Sir, is clear. There can be no final decisions fin til 
India — not only the Government of India — ^has had her say in the 
matter. I hope it may he possible for the Government to declare 
before the conclusion of this Ci>nference how and when that oppor- 
tunity will be given to. India. 

I have referred at some length to the problem of Burma for "two 
reasons. In the first place, I am keenly interested in the future of 
that Province. But an even more important reason is that there 
i,R some danger that the fate of the Burma Conference may also 
overtake the Indian Conference. Sir, the history of eonstitiitibnal 
reforms for India has been a peculiar one. In 1924, a Labour 
Government appointed the Reform Enquiry Committee, known as 
the Muddiman Committee. It made hopeful progress Lr a time ; 
but just at the crucial moment, the Labour Government resigned, 
and at the general election, the Conservative Party won and 
assumed office. The result was seen immediately in the Majority 
Report of the Muddiman Committee; both the Majority and the 
'Minority Reports were rejected by the Government, and the Simon 
Commission w«s appointed. Bitter agitation followed, there was 
-boycott and civil disobedience. The Round Table Conference was 
ultimately called by a Labour Government in 1930. In what spirit 
it was conceived, and in what manner it would have continued its 
work was sl^own by Mr. Wedgwood Benn in the splendid speech h,« 
made this aftei'noon. But there has again been a j^eneral election 
in this country and a National Government is now m power. But, 
at lea^t, Sir, the^e is the same Prime Minister. He is cpmmified 
tQ. the position 'Outlined in His final speech on 19th Januair last^ 
Only recently, he declared that not only he, but the whole Grovern- 
ment stands^ by that policy. Iv would have helped us in this 
plenary session, if before the conclusion we could have had the 
announcement which he is making to-morrow. We shall have, no 
opportunity of “expressing our views on the official vitatement of 
Ills Majesty’s Government^ We dq not know if there Will be a 
continuation of the work begun in this Cbnference, after we disperse 
to-morfow. But I profoundly trust that there may be no repetition 
of- hi?itory of 1924. During the last seven years, Indir. has 
yhanged rapidly. The, masses are more awake and better organised 
than they 'weE9 a.iew years ago. Their discontent, for* a variety 
^oi reasons, spnie permanent, others I Jiope temporary, has never 
been deeper. The breakdown of this Conference will involve both 
Imy^j and this country in a disaster which will make friendlv 
relatidns between the two countries impossible in the future. 



► *Sif^Sfiah ^Nawaz Bhutto : Sir, I must thank you ha. tke first 
inst&ce, for'haTing afforded me an opportiftiity, to expresj my 
views regarding the deliberations over which we have been engaged 
for tjia las\ three Ihonths. Our time, Sir, lieing limited, my speech 
^ust, of necessity, be short; but short as it may be,* I can aesure 
you that thb views expressed therein lack nothing in sinceritj' of 
purpose. 

I do not propose to refer to the many controversial questions 
w*hich,I thiid^ have been sufficiently dealt with by my distinguished 
predecessors. 

The Conference has come to an end without achieving any 
tangible result, and we are all anxiously looking forward to the 
statement the Prime Minister proposes to^majce in winding up the 
discuflsions. Wlmtever that statement may i)e, I am confident that 
the significance of the discussions could not have been missed by 
him. There has been a sharp cleavage of opinion bqjtween the 
different sections, specially in regard to the position of the minori- 
ties, What the minorities have been clamouring for is not power, * 
but the right to existence. They refuse to agree to any constitu- 
tion in which their just and reasonable claims do not find a place. 
Any transfer of power in order to be real, workable and beneficial, 
must be mafle having these facts in mind. 

^ Let me at once say that if we have failed to arrive at an agree- 
metxi on 4he question" of minorities, the blame lies on the shoulders 
of those who lightly brush aside safeguards for minorities in any 
constitutionaPchange. I deeply regret that even the Prime Minis- 
ter’s personal efforts to adjust <}ifferences were of no ayail. 

Sir, I come from an agricultural class of people who form 85 
per cent, of His Majesty’s subjects in India, and venture to think, 
can have claim to some knowledge of their needs and difficulties. 
It^is very hard for many here to conceive the stale of things in the 
coutitiy^side. I am told that the Congress represents* this class of 
His Majesty’s subjects too. I seriously ask them if they have 
devoted any attention to the amelioration of the ccfndition of these 
people, fs the stirring up of an^ agftation at *Bdrdoli and th^ 
raising df the Hindu tenants against their Muslim landlords in the 
United f^roviiices an indication of%eir interest P 

Sii*, theastate of these people has been daily growing from bad to 
wor#B since t)ie refoms. Taxes have risen, paveity is rampant 
among thepi, and the^r land has alread,^ slipped *out of their hgnds* 
into tie hands of the moueydentlegrs and fhe cnpitalists, who chgrge 
35 ^0 50 per cent, interest. What is the good of responsibld*Gov- 
ernment, if these conditions cannot be improved? It i% only bjc 
makiul^ the administration cheaper, purer and more sympathetic 
towaflis thqjr needs that you can bring contentmei^t a^d prosperity. 

The reasons that have enabled the Congress to secuW its present 
^preponderating influence on the political situation are not thr to 
♦seek. Aostly they are economic. But it is also my consi^fti^d* 
opinion^ that this body includes many whom racial di^rimination* 
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and la’bk of equal opportunities have ^iven into iti Be^ve tha| 
‘discrimination, ^rant equal opportunities to your Indian Itellow 
subjects/ maintain law and order, protect the people from the 
tyranny of law-breakers who, in their hearts believe iu Sol&titu* 
tion^il advance, and whom you have ceased to support at prefentr-j 
you caxmot play the dual role of beggar and Government ht the same 
time — and cultivate your friends. Do this and the British con* 
nectioH with!^ India may vet continue for very long. 

I now turn my attention to the separation of Sind," the Province 
I come from. It is difficult to offer any detailed criticism on the 
Report of the Finance Committee on the separation of Sind. It is 
clear, however, that the Coipmittee have exaggerated the amount 
of the deficit that Sind Would be incurring if separated from 
Bombay. In coming ^o‘ their conclusions, they have failed to take 
into account the world conditions of the last three years. With 
improvements in these conditions and reductions in the present 
C6st]y adfninistratioii, Sind would soon find itself on its own legs. 
Wh^ one consider{i that at pjesent all the Provinces are showing 
a budget deficit, too much importance to this aspect wouffl only 
Moud the real issues. On the other hand, Bombay, with its own 
commitments, is already a deficit Province, and to keei> the burden 
of Sind on its shoulders would ouly augment its lialulity. Self- 
determination is the keynote of our deliberations and it would be 
an anomaly ,.if that principle were lost sight of in considering the 
separation of Sind. ^ 

u In conclusion, Sir, I tender to the Prime Minister my heartfelt 
thaiiks for the most painstaking way in which he has tackled the 
knotty problems that have confronted us. In devoting so much of 
his valuable time to the Indian question, he has served, not only 
I];\dia, but done signal service to bis own country in bringing into 
broad relief the* sincere goodwill with which the Round Table 
Conference liras invited. His singleness of purpose has eudaired 
him to everyone in' this assembly, and I join with the Lord 
Chancellor in caying that if and when Federal India comes into 
being, he, with .common oensent, will be hailed as the ArHiitect 
*of Federal India ”, * 

Mr, Birla: My Lord, I represent in this Conference along wuth 
faiy two colleagues, Si.’ Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and. Mr. Jamal 
Muhamnjad, Jndiaii commerce, trade and industries. 

<Rir, the Federation ^ef Tndiav Chambers of ConJmerce and 
Industry which I have the honour to represent here, is an organi- 
satidVi to which nearly forty-five commercial l)odies from all parts 
,.of Indi^^ are affiliated. We have got the entire Indian coal trade 
affiliated in our Federation. We have got the- entire Indian 
insurance business affiliated to our Federation. ' We have 
got the enttre shipping trade so f«^r as it is in the hands of 
Indktns, affiliated to our Federation. The tea trade, so |ar as* it 
- ie the hands of Indians, “is affiliated to us. The Abmedabad 
Cbttbn Mills, the Painjab Cotton Mills, the Bengal Cottop mills. 
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i gboU umuy the Bombay cotton mills are aihliated to, the 
FedeAitioii.* The same is true oi the Indian jute trjjid», the bidliou 
(rade^ and Tndian banking. Perhaps, besides the Congress Delega^ 
tion, ours is the only Delegation which is; properly elected by the 
trepresentative bodies and who ha%’e come here with a certain 
mandate. Th^ vftws, therefore, which I may express here/ may 
be taken as tlie views of the Indian mercantile community. 

Sir, ftt the conclusion of the last Hound Table Conference, when 
the Premier made his famous declaration, we had the privilege to 
consider it and at that time we felt fhat the responsibility at the 
Centre, as enunciated at the last Hound Jable Conference was 
hedgecl in by so many considerations, so many reservations and 
safeguards that it would not lead us to the goal which we had in 
view. Frankly speaking, Sir, we were not at all satisfied with the 
Statement which the Premier made at the conclusion of tha^Jast 
Heuiid* Table Cuiifereiice. But our misgiviiiffs were very much 
allayed when the famous pact was conmiidea between Mahatmd 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin, and it was definitely made clear that all 
the siifeguards ami reservations were to be in the interests of India. 
Having this prospect before ns we came heie with reasonable hopes 
of •finding a satisfactory solution of the constitutional problem, 
We*cume^iere with a determination to do our best; we came here 
if necessary to make compromises, and to reconcile our conflicting 
views. We have lieen working here for the last nine weeks, and il 
is time that we should frankly state whnt we feel about 014* deli- 
beration.s so far. 

If 1 may say so frankly, we are not at all satisfied wdth wlyit 
has taken place here. It has been stated by somejof my colleagues 
he»e that the Hound Table Conference has been a success.* I should 
» not l^e fair to myself and my colleagues if I cfid not say that we do 
not take the same optimistic view of our delibert^ions. Let me 
put ttefore.you. Sir, in a few words wfcat we feej. .For the 1 [irst 

weekfi^we had no discussion on th« essentials. We came here to* 
discuss the reservations and s.uch sai^guards a# may be demonstrated 
to be the interest of India; and for six weeks we did not have § 
^whisper of discussion on the safeguards. Then we had j*)me half- 
-hearted discussion, and, if I may put it so, the u«t result «has been 
that, far Jroii* making: any advance on the coiichisions arrive^ at 
the last Hound Table Conf^eme^ we h?n-e receded to the region 
of ^le Simon Report or the Government of India Despatch. dLiter 
nil, we have to judge of our .*4uceess or failure from the report^ 
which, have been presented to this Conference, and I submit that' 
•the refiorts Aot warrant any optimistic viefl'. 

T will confess that so far as the questions of militafji and exfer- 
nqj relations are concerned, 1 do not propose to touch them be'(!ause 
•they ar^ beyond me ; but if I may -briefly analyse the repojte/- 
particularly the report dealing with flnaucial* safeguards, I may 
say that*therQ is not a shadow'«of control proposed tt> b% given teethe 
future Indian dGover^mefit in the sphere^of finance. Sir^ let me 
briefly put before you a picture of the present Finance Department 
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of tie Government of India. What is it that the FinaneeJDipar^ 
ment at present does? It controls the currency &nd ea^ang^ ana 
H also contAls** the revenue and expenditure of the GQvemment J 
The Bu'dget of the Government of India, excluding !feif^ay finance^ 
amounts to neafly 90 crores. Now let us analyse it and see wlmt^ 
amoupt of control, if any, we are getting on thep finance of India. 

I would start first of all with the Keserve Bank and •the contror of 
currency^ and exchange ; but before I do so I may also DOint out 
that there is another department of the Government of Inafa which 
is called the Commerce Department and which controls the Indian 
railways. The budget of the Indian Railways amounts to nearly 
40 crores. ^ j 

Mf, Joshi: 100 crores. 

Mr, Birla: I mean the net budget. I am not talking of the 
gfoss budget. It is 40 crores. Now, Sir, that is a very important 
depa!ftmeut; and when w*e talk of financial control with safeguards, 
the natural inference which one is to draw is that the Commerce 
l)epartment will be transferred to popular control without any 
safeguards; but I doubt w'hether that is so. We have not at any 
length discussed the position of the Indian Railways,''but a small 
paragraph has been put in on page 19 of the Federal Structure 
Committee* 8 -Report of the last Round Table Conference wher^* it 
is stated that ** in this connection the aub-Committee took notice 
of the proposal that a statutoiy railway authority should be 
established, and are of opinion that this should be done if after 
expert examination this course seems to be desirable.** Nothing 
is mentioned as to whether this Statutory Board is to be constituted 
by the Federal Legislature or by any other authority. Nothing 
ha"}5 been mentioned as to who is going to control the future policy 
of the proposed Statutory Board. This is a very important depart- 
ment, and I regret to' note that, in spite of the fact that the matter 
was brought to Jhe notice of the Lord Chancellor by my colleague, 
Sir ]Pursnotam(^ Thakurdps, in the Federal Structure Comihittee, 
no notice was taken of it, and a department which has control of 
40 crores (net), or of about 100 crores (gross), has still been left 
untouched, with its functions and policy undefined. Therefore, T 
cannot say whether it is the desire of" this Conference that this 
department should be entirely put under the control of the popular 
minister, or if there are going to be certaiit reservationc even in 
regSrd to this department? 

looming to the Finance Department as it is constituted as such, 
let us see, Sir, what reservations or safeguards have been proposed. 
'1 will taxe first of all the question of currency and exchange! ^ It is 
pronosed thaj a Jlesefve Bank should be established to control day 
to day tranBc.ctions so far as they concern currency and exchange, 
but, as regards the power of amending the Indian Currency Act, 
it is still proposed that the matter should be left with the Governor- 
General. I will read this paragraph : — 

With the same object again provision should be made 
requiring the Governor-General’s previous sanction to the 
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ifitlKocliidUou of a^bill to amend the Paper Currency and Coinage 

^ Actv t>u tbe lines of section C7 of the Gorernment of Ipdia Act,^’ 

* 9 • 

Thus so far as currency and exchange are concerned, they are 
ii(jt to be entirely transferred to popular control. *The Eeserye 
Bank would be theee and it would the creation of the Federal 
Legislative, but*the fundamental powers so far as the question of 
the policy ^f exchange is concerned will still rest with the Governor- 
General. 

Then, Sir, we come to the general bf^get, that is, the reTenue 
and expenditure, which, as 1 said, amounts^ to. 90 crores. Well, 
the finance of the Army, it is proposed, shoilld be controlled by 
the Crown, and that takes away 47 crores. Then there is the 
question of debt services, and that amounts to 15 crores.and is 
again to be reserved to the Crown. Then there is the question^f 
pens^iiSiaud other things amounting to 10 crore^, and that ag^ 
Js reserved for the Crown. Out of a budget of 90 crores, 72 crores 
of even more is to be reserved to the Crown. Out of the total 
fTinctions of the Finance Department, currency and exchange is to 
be controlled by the, Governor-General. Out of a budget of 90 
crores, 72 crorSs are to be controlled by the Governor-General. 
May Lask, Sir, what is left after that? 

1 was not at all surprised when 1 found that wide powers were 
proposed to be given to the Governor-General, the powers with 
regard to intervention in budgetary arrangements given* in para- 
gra ph 18 and certain powers given in paragraph 14; because, when 
you mortgage 80 per cent, of your revenue, you must give powers 
of that sort. When my esteemed friend, Sir Tej Bjhadur Sapru, * 
was jaihing issue w*ith Lord Heading on the question of^ certifica- 
tion, I could not help feeling that he was not looking at the facts 
squarely; I felt that Lord Heading was more logical^ because, if 
you haifd ox^ 80 per cent, of your revei^ues to the CJrown, how 
coubiyoiv iqsist that safeguards should* be less rigid? I maintain, 
Sir, that as^long as 80 per cent,, of oui revenue.is mortgaged there 
is^no way* of avoiding these safeguards. Therefore the financial 
cqptrol could q^ver be eft'ective whether it is to-^ay or twenty years 
hence Of even 100 years hence so long as this position jis maintained. 

I maintain tjiat until yoif reduce this mortgage the flhancial control 
will never be e*fiective. If we \^nt*tq have Control over our finances 
let us ^rst of all deal with the basis on which these safeguards are 
built. Let us reduce the mortgage first and then discuss safeguards. 
Safeguarjjs then probably would be tolerable even if they are rigid, 
bift as tlte pos^tioif stands at present, and with the proposals^hbiore 
us of reserving 70 crores out of 90 crores to the Crown, I say that, 
even if the safeguards are relaxed it is not possible to •get any 
effectsve control over finance. We must see things as they are and 
nof deceive ourselves into thinking tha{ by creating an " Advisoiw* 
Council here or by doing something else there we’ ar^ going to get 
anything of thtP kind we desire.* Therefore let us first alF seh- 
whether we can or canndt reduce the mortgage. ‘ 
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I maintain that with sincerity and goo^j'^ill^ it ^[K)isibld to 
reduce these heavy chai’ges. I as briefly as possible, Si#,»propj}s^ 
tc? lay before' you how it is possible. It is possible^aa I have 
only if there is goodwill, if there is a genuine desire to come to some 
honpurabk settlement^' If there is no desire and no goodwill th^n 
th^ task becomes impossible. But in any cas? I thinlc it mj^ duty 
to lay before you my views in this c?onnectioii. 

Let us take first of all our military charges. In 1913 they 
amounted to 33 crores. They went up to 59 crores and now they 
are about 47 crores. The'Kimon Commission stated that comparing 
the figures of 1913 ith those of 1928 the increase was 100 per cent. 
Military expenditure in India in 1928 as compared with 1913 regis- 
tered increase of soiiiethiug like 100 per cent. Now, Sir. what 
has been the increase in other countries.^ These are not my figures. 
Tfie figures have' been compiled by thi^Simou Commissi[pu and I 
am only quoting them. In the Dominions the increase was only 
33 per cent. In Great Britain the increase has been 48 j>er cent. 
Would you not admit, Sir. that this increase is simply monstrous? 
What is the reason for this increase? Prices have‘*not risen since 
1913. We have come back to the same level. It-'is (jiiite <*orrect 
that there* was an increase in prices in the interim peyiod bur now 
the level is more or less the same as in 1913. No one can suggest 
that the danger to the peace of India has been in any way aggra- 
vated since 1913, I should say that with the invention of new 
weapons,' with aerial warfare, with the grooving mechanisation of 
the army, military expenditure should have gone dow^n. It is 
impossible for anyone to maintain that such an increase is at all 
justified. 

I am a layman and I cannot analyse in detail where the army 
expenditure!^ should be reduced but as a layman and a man with 
common-sense I can at deast say this much that ther'e is no justifi- 
cation for any increase above the figure at whi(*h it stood in *1013, 
W’hich was 33 ci-OFes. I say, »Sir, that with genuine^, desire and 
goodwill it is possible to bring down the army expenditure at least 
to the level of 1913. Then, Sir, the Simon CommieKion* said that 
it is not fair that all the military expenditure should be charged to 
the Indian reVfenues. I agree, I wish. Sir, that the Prime Minister 
nad been in the Chaii'just noW be-'^ause this was his opinion also. 
l!ci fact he went to the length of saying that 90 per cent, of the4ndian 
military expenditure should be charged to the Imperial revenues. 
I would be a little modest. He said 90 per cent., and' I will be 
satisfied with less,' but I think no one can resist the proposition that 
,a substantial portion of our military charges are for Imperial 
purposes and should not be debited to the Indian revenues. Now, 
Sir, I think all will agree that it is possible to bring down >:he 
military expenditure to a much lower level. That is one item over 
which t think we ought to have substantial agreement. It is in the 
interest ,dx England, it is in the interest of India that we must 
econcmise in thdt direction '' 



to the neit namely, of debt Berrice, 1 fleed^not 
aafitire you, because the CongresB hae already aasifred all, th^t it,ia 
not theeii^etijtioii of any one to escape one single farthing of our 
just obUaatioas, but1:here are claims which I maintain ou^t to be 
eximiued. Xhe Congress has issued a Beport, and*I Know^tbat 
some of you may simply laugh and say that this is^ a ridiculous 
claim which could never be entertained, but^I maintain^ that some 
oi*the claims that hawe been made by the Congress could be justified, 
at an^ rj^te. Aafy impartial observer would come only to one con- 
clusion, that there are a number of items which should neve^ have 
been debited to the [ndiaii revenue : expenditure on account of the 
Egyptian War, expenditure on account the Sudan War, expendi- 
ture on account of the Abyssinian AVar. May I ask what India had 
to do with all these wars? Is it not fair t£iht.We should examine 
our obligations and see whether some of llie items which were 
debited to the Indian revenue should not now’ be debited to the 
British revenue? Tbeu, ag^in, if it is contended, as it hSs been 
even by the Simon ComH^sion, that a portion, of the miliiftfey 
expenditure should in futUfe be charged to the Imperial revenue, 
may I ask : w'hut about the past? It is all right to say that adjust- 
lyent should be made in future, but I say, wbat about the past? It 
is only a questien of priindple. If in tbe past the total expenditure 
has been cbarg<;d to tbe Indian exchequer and if it is proved that 
a portion in future should be debited to t!ie British revigiue there 
is no feasouVby we should not adjust also our past accounts. I 
am sure there is a verv strong case for the investigation of our 
liabilities, and it our liabilities were examined by any impar^ 
tial tribunal — 1 do not mean the Leatrue of Nation* — I ^ay 
if our liabilities w’ere examined by any impartial tribunal 
composed of Englishmen and Indians they could come only to one 
conclusion; that India has been treated unjustly and that a large 
amount, should never have been charged to the lucfiari revenues, 
ajvl that now there should be an equitable adjifstment o*f India’s 
burden. 

^ If, Sir, w<* attacked only these two items w^e could n>ake a sub- 
stauitkil Induction. Then, if we could so reduce our mortgage, 
pj'obably th^ safeguards would.be tolet-able. Probably you would 
nqt insist an safeguards of the kind on which jou are insisting at 
present, becauae then the percentage which is now 80 would go 
doVn ; if may he l^elow’ 50^ it may go dow n even to 40^» and therefore 
vou would insisting on the same rigicyty as you are insisting^ 

nn to-day. I again suggest, Rirf thiit.if we a?e to insist on complete 
financial control, whether to-day or twenty years hence, you wSPl 
have to face this problem ; vou will have to reduce these mortgages. 
U^til th^ it is not possible to have effective control. 

Now, Sir. let us consider this question from another angle.* 
What is the implication of an SB per cent, mortgage? We Indiai^ 
ha'^e maint^ned all along that the Indiap administration is a most, 
costly administration. It may he very efficient. ^All the same rt 
cannot be denied that it is a very costly admihistratioif. Now 
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supposing the fixture Finance MiiuBter, with t& afipibTal ofjiia 
Cabinet, decided that economies shonld be made iif c«^in tespects, 
^here is he going to make those economiesP Oat of JBO c^res, 72 
crores is o already reserved to the Governdl-Oeneji&l Vnich the 
[finance Minister cannot touch, which he should not*|ouch! Ti|eii» 
are only 20 .crores left. What economies is he going to effect in 
20 /crores f He may effect paltry economies here and there, but he 
cahnot make any substantial economy. And, trover and above that, 
he must have money for future developments in India. Whcie is 
he going to find the money P You are putting a sort of ^ermaneul 
seal on the extravagance of the past administration. 'He cannot 
touch your 70 crores ; he piust impose new taxation ; and how is he 
going to find new taxation? He must be faced with a deficit 
budget every year. - !i)o you think this is the kind of financial con- 
trol which we want? It is something like having possessitin of the 
Ti-eas^ry vaults without its contents. I do not think any self-re- 
specting Finance Member could carry on with all these rigid safe- 
'^ards and will care to accept office jwith a stipulation that 72 
crores every year, without questioning the justincation*, 9 h?»ll be 
handed over to the Governor-General. 

Sir, much has been said about satisfying the City financie^iB. 
Speaker after speaker got up and talked oi our sterling debts, as if 
all our liabilities confined to them. I was a little pained when 
I heard ‘my esteemed friend Sir Padamji Ginwala get up and say 
that his peace of mind would not be disturbed even if he found the 
mortgagee in possession. In fact I was very much pained to hear 
lhat. We all take it for granted that we have to satisfy only the 
Cify financiers; but we forget that half of the Indian* liabilities 
have been provided by the Indian investor. 

Sir P, Ginwala : I am sorry to interrupt my friend, but I made 
no disfinctioL between sterling and rupee debts at all. 

Mr. Birla: Well, Sir, he said even if he found the moltgagee • 
in poBsessiqp — 

Sir P., Ginwala: legal position was such. I did not say he 

was in possession. ,, 

Mr. Birla: I am coming to that. He said that even if he^found 
the mortgagee in possession. 

Sir P Ginwala ; No, not the mortgagee in possession— ^ven,^ if 
the legal position was that the mortgagee was in possession. 

' Mr. Birla: Who I-s the mortgagee? Is it the City financier 
alone? ^ 

Sir P. GUnwala : No, I did not say that. 

Mr. Birla: It is not the City financier alone. Well, if it is also 
the' Indian investor, may I ask if the Indian investors ‘have sent 
their representative here to ask for these safeguards? For whose 
benefit are we providing these safeguards? Satisfy the City 
financier by all means; I, am prepared to satisfy him;*but I w^uli 
issue a warning to my friends not to run too much after the City 
financibr, trying to woo him, because you have not onjy to satisfy 
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Uniifbut, mjrelihaii that pu have to satisfy your Indian investors; 
and if ydu tnort^ge 80 per cent, of your reventies the Indian^ 
investor i| noUgoing to be satisfied with that sort of finance.* He* 
does not w^fit 1;hat soFt of safeguard. In whose interest are you* 
^ng to moTtga*ge SO per cent, of our revenue? Surely, nfit in the« 
interest of the todian investor. * 

I therefore maintain, Sir, that you maj' satisfy ^le City 
finaficiers, but do not ignore the Indian investor, because if you 
his confidence you tanhot maintain the credit of the Indian Govern- 
ment even lor one day. This Government could not do it and jroui 
Government *shall not do it. It is impossible for any Government 
to maintain the credit of India without inspiring confidence in the 
Indian investor. Who is going to provide money for all the new 
developments? Certainly not the City fiuancieft^ 'It is the Indian 
investor vrtio is going to provide the money, and you should do 
nothing which may lose you his confidence. 

Did the Argentine or America, when they borrowed money from 
London, provide any safeguards in their constitutions? Why 
^ihould*the Citv financiers ask for constitutional safeguards from us? 
*After*all, we have been with them and we want to be with them as 
their partners. The Argentine is not your partner; America is 
not your partnef. Stiy, America borrowed a large amount of 
money before th€P War, and they never provided any safeguards 
of the Ifipd wlych you are providing in our constitution. They did 
not provide anything of the kind in their constitution. Therefore 
I issue a warning that you should not ignore the Indian investor. 
And I want to make it clear that the Indian investor does not want 
these safeguards; he detests these safeguards, because thele safe- 
guards which are .prcmosed are not in his interest; they are in the 
interests of the City financiers. He knows very well tfiat if 80 per 
cent, of the revenue is mortgaged to London, to thp Governor- 
General^jthen his position is simply jeopardised. His po^itfon is 
no1f*at all secure. And, therefore, we strongly oppose these 
safeguards. , 

.It may be dsked whether it is possible to prepare* a workable 
scnen»e^and*to*that I would answer tnat if is. I said at the beginn- 
ing that it wae possible to prepare* a worlAible schema provided there 
is goodwill, there is sincerity, and there is a genuine desire to come 
to seme sort of amicable settlement; but, Sir. I very much regret 
to have tJ confess that tha^ atmosphere is totally lackij^g a\ present 
here. 

• The last Report by the Fedel’al {Structure Committee on safet 
guards worse than it was last year. It has been decided that 
you cannot Refine financial safeguards at present. The shadow of 
control whjfch the last Round Table Conference proposed to giv^ has 
been obliterated *and indeed wiped out of existence, f nj^intain, 
therefore, that it does not look at^present as if there was a g%nuiDe 
desire Jp come to an amicable agreement. We have been talking 
of saSteguards*and that sort of thing so far simply to waste our time. 
If there was^a genuine desire to do so, I maintain it is possible to 
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arrive at an amicable solution; but, whatever ina]» W said, wEat* 
ever protests ntav be made from the Government ben%e% th€r fact 
"remains tliat if the mandate “ Wind up the Conference and send 
Gandhi back ** has not been obeyed in the letter l^st it has 
•been obeyed in the spirit. To-morrow may show a <diarijjre of 
but up to this time I confess frankly that I do nof see any gefiuine 
desire to c6me to an^* workable agreement. 

' You niaj% if you like. Sir, blame us for not having arrived ‘at » 
communal settlement. I deplore the fact and I vonfess pur^ailure. 
If \\)u like you may exploit it, but may I put this po*int to you. 
Have you perfect unanimity in your own country r Have ;vou 
settled your minority pr<»blem? Are you all united on the question 
Df tariffs and maiiv other problems? Certainly not. Why then 
should you exaggerate our disunity? There are reasons for this 
disunity, and I hope we shall be able to come to some 'agreement 
amo^g ourselves; but I would warn you not to exaggerate it and 
Qot to take advantage of it. 

The Conference may be wound up and Mahatma Gapdhi may be 
sent back, but, may I ask, what next? Have you got any pro^ 
eramme? People here swear by law and order, and I should like 
fo say, Sir, that we business men too, are equally for law and order. 

[t is under law and order that business men thrive. Disturbance, 
iiscontgnt and anarchy do no good to any one', certainly not to 
Dusiness men. 

The difference, however, between us and those reactionaries who 
aave been crying hoarse for law and order and who have been swear- 
ng by strong government is this, that while we really want law 
tnd order in India the reactionaries here are actually driving the 
country towards disorder, strife and anarc*hy. They are not leading 
he country towards law and order. We were sermonized on the 
?fl5cacy, of "persuasion and reason. It was said that the policy of 
:he Congress was a policy of negation, a policy of desti^action, a 
iterile poPcy. What have you proved ? We have been discussing, 
reasoning and trying to persuade you for the last n-ine weeks. 
lYbat is the result? We are nowhere. Has it not been prpved by 
ro\ir actions tba^ the policy of persuasion and of reason has failed ? 

I am sorry to have to say that, but, as a simple-minded ma 3 , I 
;annot any other inference. You have said jn so 'many words 
hat the poPcy of persuasion has failed, and what is it that you 
lie doing? You ac€ challenging the Congress to ‘start the civil 
iisobedience movement again. In whose interest do you want tc 
lead the country towards disorder and strife? Surely nut in the 
nterest of India; surely not in the interest of England. I feel 
UTz^led because what are the implications of the civil 4i8obed;ence 
novem^ntr I do not want to frighten — I have no desire to do so — 
mt a business man I think, Sir. it is my duty that I should lay 
hese facts before you. Now, what are the implication^ of the 
■ivil disobedience movement, the no-tax campaign." As a xesult 
)f it .the land revenue constituting an item of 35 crores, suffers. 
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Excise goes 4o^. Th|t constitutes an item of 20 crores. Business 
su#e^s ani "the sesult is that the Income-tax goes down. ,Boycot< 
ioreij^A goods an^ Customs decline. The breaking of tlfe salt Ijwws 
means that the salt revenue goes down. The result is. .that there 
is again a deficit in the budgets, Central aifd Provincii^. You 
tave begn emphasisingthe importance of the credit of India. WhSt 
happens to«the cifetiit of India and how are you going to balance 
the budgets ^ Not through new taxes because no source of taxaition 
has been left untouched. Not through borrowing because when a 
countiy is in a disturbed condition no investor, whether he be ar 
Englishman or an Indian, cares to invest hfe money in Government 
securities. , The result is that you must be prepared to remit money 
from England to govern the countiy. I put this (juestion : In 
whose interests is this all going to happen? Is it going to do any 
good to your trade in India, any good to your industries, aiiy^good 
to your sterling? Whom is it going to l>euefit? I aak this questio^ 
gild 1 feel puzzled. The other day a frieinl of mine paid Euglisli- 
meiw file compliiueut of being a nation of shopkeepers. It was a 
compliineiit. When I see a nation of shopkeepers — I am using 
that phiase in a ^oni[)limentary sense — when I see men of common- 
sense, business men ready to remit inoney simply to govern a 
country* whi<*h^ could he governed in other ways, better, cheaper 
and really satisfactorily, I do not understand for whose benefit it 
is all happening, ffhere is the other side of the picture. Lord — 
then Mr. — Snowden once rightly remarked that if you increased the 
purchasing power of each person in India by a farthing per da** 
there would be an, increase in j^our trade of GO million pounds per 
annum. Those are the two pictures. Why should we not choose 
the lietter of the two? Why cannot we come to some sort of 
honourable settlement by which we can have peace aiicl proej^rity 
i;i 4he cdlintryP Law and order I certainly wantf but I say that 
law and order cannot be maintained unless the country i^ governed 
with the consent of the people. 

Net liovferninent can be strong enoiijrh to govern a country 
without its ewisent. ^erefore I* maintain that tf^vou desire law 
and«order the condition is that you muvst govern us with the consent 
of t]^e people or* the people must govern themselves and be vour 
friends and yoifr jiartners. I warn you again that Jf’ou* wifr be 
making the gi^atest mistake of your life if i^'ou do not take the 
opportunity of coming to a fjrteiidly settlement. An English 
friend of*mine said the other day “ Fellows, you made the greatest* 
mistake of your lives in not coining to the Bound Table Confereaiee 
in 1930, w^en the labour Government was in pow|>r and the. Gov- 
ernment was very sympathetic.'* I do not know whether khefe*is 
any truth or not in that statement J[)ut I say it is truth that ft*would 
be the greatest mistake of your' lives if you do not take the'oppor- - 
tuni^ of oonting to terms with India. %!• know the youth of my 
country. It is quite possible that a few years henoe Vou will not 
have to deal Vith^men like Mr. Chindhi who has proved ip maivy 
respects a greater Gonservptm than many of^oii,.you mtfy not 
have to deal with Princes, you may pot have to deal with aapitalists 
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like myself, you may have to deal with new men, new gonditions,. 
new ide|iB, and new ambitions. Beware of 'that. , 

c There are two clear paths. One of them will lead to ornln, 
destruction, strife and anarchy; another to peace,' contentment and 
p 7 *osperi-y. ■^ich'‘’will England choose? I hope, Sir, that the 
Statesmanship of England wul rise to the occasion and cl^sd thi 
path of goodwill, contentment, peace and prosperity. 

Il/r. Tamhe: My Lord, in view of the number ok^ presons who 
wish to speak to-night I should have denied myself the privilege 
of addressing the Confe'rence, as I do not wish to place the views 
of any particular 'ilass of the community before the Conference, 
but certain remarks fell from. Sir Akbar Hydari concerning the 
position of Berar, and as 1 am the only representative who hails 
frorn^ Berar I think I should state the cause of Berar before the 
Conference. The people of Berar have sent in representations to 
the Government and I am sure they will be considered a,t the proper 
time. Therefore I shall not take up much of the time of the Con- 
ference by going into details; I shall make a very short statement. 

Sir Akbar Hydari has stated to the effect thail Berar cannoi£ be 
regarded as anything but an Indian State under the sovereignty 
of His Exalted Highness the Hizam and its government must 
accord with this fact. He also expressed that whilst safeguarding 
his rights H. E. H. the Nizam has no wish to deny to his subjects 
of Berar as great a measure of autonomy as may be found possible 
for the British Indian Provinces. 

I am thankful to Sir Akbar Hydari for the latter part of the 
above statement and for clearing the position. It is difficult, 
however, to define the exact status of Berar in its present condition. 
Technically, I admit it is not British India, but so iar as its , 
administration is concerned its governance has been perman^tly 
transferred to British Government by the treaty of 1902, which 
reaffirm^ the sovereignty of and reserves to H.E.H. the*^ Nizam an 
annual payment of a fix«d sum. The Province hs^s been contin- 
uously under British administration since 1853, nearly eighty 
years now, and is administered as a part of a BritishrIndian JPro- 
vince, viz., the Central Provinces, for the lasb tJiirty years. Its 
people are enjoying the same political rights and privileges a» the 
people of the other part. It is for tfll pur^ses^of governance 
treated as part of British India 

Naturally ita people desire that Berar should find a plsce in the 
Federation as a separate federating unit in the same way as any 
British-Indian province, with power to elect its representati’^e to 
the Federal* Legislature and to enjoy the same type of Provincial 
government as will be obtaining therein. It may be noted that 
even at present Berar is electing its representatives to the Central 
Legislature independently. ^ 

I ^do not suggest for a moment that the rights affirmed and' 
reserved to H. E. H. the Nizam by the agreement of 1902 should in 
any way be prejudiced, hut if anythirg mou is implied in the 
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former part^;Sir«Akbar Hyderi’s statement I must clearly state’ 
4hat* the ipe^le of Berar do not want to be treated in anj" way 
differently from any British-Indian Province. * 

Sir Chvmdidal Setqlvad: Sir, 1 am ^lad at this stage of the^ 
Oenferentfe'to have the opportunity of saying a few words.# Deeply 
indebted as welfare to the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor and 
other Members of the British Delegation, we cannot bejtoo grateful 
,to Lord Reading for the very helpful part he has playcatl in ^e 
deliberations of this® Conference. As we all know there wefe 
occasions ki this ‘Conference and the Federal Structure Committee 
w'hen the diip was going to founder and on every occasion Lord 
Reading came to the rescue. His speech this morning, as forcible 
as it was sincere, will reassure millions in India that the real British 
mind is not represented by the Mestons of thj Rothermere Press. 

What ^as emerged from the discussions is thfa, that the way of 
self-government in India lies in federation; and I endorse what 
fell from my friends Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. tTayaka^ that 
that is the ideal that has to be worked out as soon as possibly 
'One dosibt realises the difficulties in the way bf effecting the 
.^ederption we have in view. There are various investigations to be 
ixiatle, various difficulties to be surmounted; but I do say Ijbis with 
alPearnestness t^t, whatever difficulties there are to be surmounted, 
whatever investigation.'! have to be made, speed up all that and 
arrive at the Fedlration as early as possible. Prav do not use those 
difficulties and those investigations as a pretax for delayfng self- 
government in India. Pray do not, in the end, after those investi- 
gations have been* made, sav that federation is not possible and 
therefore responsibilitv at the Centre is not possible. N^o doubt* 
Federation and Central responsibility are linked together, but make 
up your mind to bring about federation in as short a time as 
possible, for, let me assure you, India is in no mood for any great 
delay in^his matter; she is determined to he free at as*early g. date 
as posUhle, though as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru we are quite 
willing to give reasonable time to w’ork out the federation scheme 
and put into operation. 

• Here I^miist say. Sir, that I agree ^ with my friehd'that any 
attenlpt to*gife these reforms by in.stalments, as has been suggested 
in various quarters — for instanctj, to bbgin with* Piovincial auto- 
nomy and fhen work up to Central responsibility and Federation 
latftr — ift^*schedie that is doomed to failure. 

Provincial a utfftiomy without Central responsibilih' will really 
be a sham ana bn illusion. If ypu k)ok at lift matter .squarely you' 
Vill rewgnise that the need for Central responsibility is mowk 
urgent than anv other reform in India. Take the present state of 
things at Jbhe Centre. You have there a standing hostile elected 
mafority, find the Government always in a minority. That engen- 
ders, and miisf engender, irresponsibility on both*Bid?.s. The 
^elected members of the Legislative Assembly know that n^atever 
they, do the JKing’s Government will be carried on, and thereforer 
as fhey have not the burden of responsibility cast on them, as*’ 
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' TOuld be the case in any democratic institifdon, the^^are bouft4 to 
be, a^d have in fact become, and will still more l>3c^e, irre^pon* 
sible. On the other hand, in the same manner the Gcvernmeut, 
knowing that they have the power of certification, jbhat they have 
■ the power of doing everj^thing over the heads of the ^Assembly 
< whatever the vote or the Assembly may be, are equally irresponsible 
on the other side. I therefore say, Sir, that responsibility d^t the 
Centre is the most urgent need of India, and you should take that 
^ir hana instead of quarrelling about Provincial autmiomy an<|{ 
things of that character. . 

.My Lord, there are various difficulties in the wav of working 
out tlie constitution in the manner in which we want i1?*to be worked 
out. There is no doubt that the question of the minorities has not 
yet been solved. I may say at once that all right thinking men 
will admit that th,e ^minorities have to be satisfied, that the minori- 
ties have to be assured of their position in the new cdnstitution, 
and the majority community must go to great lengths to make 
concessions to the minorities, but I do say, My Lord, that the 
"•xVifficulty of solving the minorities question has been too much 
exaggerated in this Conference as well as outside. It hr#; been 
made to appear that all these communities are disagreed on almost 
every point and are at loggerlieads about every matter, w^hich is 
far from the truth. If you critically analyre the points of 
difference, I make bold to say that the points of agreement are 
many more than the points of disagreement. 

As regards the essential and fundamental safegiiards to which 
any minority is entitled, namely, the protection of their religion, 
culture, and their place in the Services, and so on, there is really 
general’ agreement ; formulas to that end were drafted last year, 
and I do not think any right minded-person wishes to go hack 
upon them. 

The whole difficulty centres round the problem of the Punjab 
and of .3engal, and I cannot help thinking, My Lord, that with . 
a little more goodwill and give and take, these problems shouldVLot 
be beyond* solution. In any case, if you narrow down the points 
of difference to the Punjab ‘and Bengal, it is a ma\ter which even 
the Government can veiy well decide with satisfaction ter the *par ties 
concerned. 

There^ remain^ the question of joint or separate' electorates. 

I have said before and I am still convinced that joint electorates are 
much better^in the interests e)f the minprities themselves' and are 
certainly in the inte^rests of tjie Muslim communifv', hut however 
^that may be, if the bulk of the Muslim community are still not 
convinced about it and are still insisting on separate electorates, 
why then, let them have them for the moment, until they see better 
where their interests lie. 

riut"My Lord, •whatever you do I do hope that |)rovision will be 
made, -Vhenevp this question is .solved, that any person, whether 
he be a Muslim or a Christian or belongs to any other minority 
community, who wishes to be in the joint electorate shall be allowed 
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to do so wnmediateyr lie declares his desire. There is.no reason, 
why the iitdmdual liberty of action of any person should be fettered 
by«tl^ bulk*of Ms community. Further, a device of that t;Jiaracter 
would serve thh, purpose; it would demonstrate, as tinle goes yn,* 
where the ruling feeling in any community lies, whethey in favour 
^f joint electorates or of separate electorates. Tt would al|o afford^ 
a door Ipr ultimately ft’inging the people into the joint electoraffee 
when they •though! it was better for them to be there. I think, 
therefore, thiit the solution of the minorities question should^not 
stand in the way of that constitutional advance which is more than 
due to India. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of the various safeguards and 
reservations in the constitution, 1 cannot help flunking that this 
question of reservations and safeguards has not received the treat- 
ment and the attention in the Federal Structure Committee which 
sucli a question deserved. If I may say so, with due respect 
the mdlnb«#s of that Committee, this question has in a manner 
•fieeq slurred over. 

^ lot of time was devoted to settling tlie number of members of 
this Legislatuie (ft tlie ojher and questions of that character. 

Mr, ^astri : Tfiat was not settled either. 

Sir Cltimuf^al Setalvad : That was not settled either but a good 
lot of time was spent on that and comparatively little attention was 
given and very little progress w^as made with regard to those reser- 
vations and safeguards. Taking the question of the Army, 4 agr^e 
with Mr. Biila that the expenditure on the Army in India is quite 
out of proportion to the hiiancial capacity of the country. It is 
up to British statesmeu to see that investigation is made and the 
expendftyre on the Army brought down to proper ^iropoiVions. 
Thii* present burden is too heavy for India to beflr and if she is 
made to bear that burden still in the future 1 do nq); see how 
hiuinciall^ the country can prosper. 

Tlfeh coiuiAg to Finance, nobody nee# fear that Indians them- 
selves will be^uumindful of the imcessitv* of ma interning the credit 
of JIndia in the world's markets. Why should Jnaians be acting 
SuiCtdally^ a*l>oufc* things which will damage the credit of India? 
Therefore I ask British stal^smeii to trust India and to Jrusf Indians 
to do the righf thing in these matter^. 

I quite agree that there should be some safeguards, but whatevei* 
those safeguards are they should be internal in the couiitiy itself 
stnd^not e^Arnal or imposed upon the countiy bj' the authority of 
the Secretary o^ Sfate. That is the way in wlfich vjew* the 
formation of the Financial Council which has been sugg^ted bv 
Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The pollit is this, Mr. Chairman, /kat we^ 
do njt Vant financial policy to be dictated from Whitehall as it is* 
at present. There are cases even when tke Government of India* 
as at present constituted is overruled by the Secretaiiy of «State. 
We do not want fiiiaiicial policy to be dictated from Enc-lftnd. Tt 
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^6Jllovld be vestecl in the Government of India which will^come into 
existence undei» the new constitntion. . . 

Then I come, Sir, to the question of commercial discrdminqtiqn* 
^'Let me assure you, Sir, that nobody desires unjustjy. to discriminate 
against any particular community or against any particular in- 
terests. It*^ must be remembered that every Dominion has^ the 
fnherent right to define its citizens. Therefore I do not agree, Sir, 
that it should be dictated to India how her cifiizenship should be 
defilied. If you do that you are taking away one of t^he attributes 
of Dominion Status, It does not mean that no security is to be 
afiorded to British iiiter'vsts in India, but let that be done by con- 
vention and not by sfatute. As you will remember, Sir, Mr. 
Cosgrave stated’ tlie other day in connection with the Statute of 
Westminster that you cannot create goodwill by statute or by 
regujation. Depend upon it, therefore, that this must depend 
qpon goodwill. Let the Englishman in India trust the Indian in 
'^the new Indian Government, and I am sure he will act both fairly 
and justly. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not w’ant to detain the Conference any 
further, but I repeat what I said before, speed up.^ Do bring about 
the Federation, the constitution, in full fcpm as early as possible. 
India is in no mood to wait, and if you allow' time to pass you 
will have to deal with still more diificult conditions in India. In 
the common interests of India speed up and do the right thing. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakvrdas : My Lord, I should not have 
tboughl it necessary to overburden the already heavy list of speakers 
which is in your hands if I had not thoimht it my duty to put before 
the full Conference two points w’hich I think require to be consi- 
dered by. the Conference hb a w'hole. I do not wish to refer at all 
to tbj necefe'sity of the Government decision, which w'e ^v^iJl hear 
to-moribw, not being restricted only to the introductioif of pro- 
vincial autonomy but also giving us fair and reasonable scope in 
connection with Central responsibility. i 

I wish to restrict myself to-day. Sir, to a mpre ^ immediate 
purpose, the purpose being the problem which faces India in com- 
mon wdth the rest of the world as a result of what has been caHed 
the “ economic blizzard ” which has been blowing all over , the 
w'orld. May I venture to ask what it is that this Gcverninent 
proposes to do in connection with saving India from the worst 
effects of this “ ecorfomic bliizartl”? Ever since I came here I 
-have been greatly struck by the manner in which you hare. Sir, 
forgetting your party differences, called for a National Government, 
and the emphatic and unequivocal manner in which ypiur electors 
returned a National Government. One cannot help being impres-^ 
sed b^rthe extraordinarily short notice which your House of 
^Commons gave to the country rft large before putting on heavy 
import duties to the extent of 50 per cent, recently, * and I'toroe 
^cases power to collect that duty with retrospective effect, ^hia 
cannot but .strike one as being a National Government working on 
lines which are regarded as national.i What is.td be done in India 
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for the next yea*i* or two, may I enquire? Is thfe Gqvernnynt in 
India t(k bq oarried on in the same old manner in which it has been 
carried pn during th% last five, ten or twenty years, with protests 
frotn the taxpayer, with protests from the commercial community, 
with protests from the industrialist, with great groans fronf the 
agriculturist, for whom everybody is never •tired of Vlaiming the 
greatest sympathy. §[ venture to submit to you, Sir, that ihe 
lative^As^embly-hi India has given signal proof of its disapprovalTof 
the manner in which they regard the administration that is^beiiig 
carried on.* For only a few days buck we heard of the Assembly 
having thrown out the Finance Bill which carried the emergency 
taxation to the extent of about seven crdires or so. I heard in the 
City here very serious complaints from men who do not know the 
conditioSs in India, but who judge of them from what they think 
would ordinarily be done here. I venture to ask whether this is 
not a thing which requires immediate action from the authorities 
whilst you are making your enquiries and are making up y^L 
inin(fe a 3 *to what should he done next regarding o*ur constitutional 
lefcam? Is it to be expected that any further taxation will be 
voted easily by the Legislature in India, be it either Central or 
Provincial ? • 

Sir, I had tjje houftur and the privilege of leading a deputation 
in 19€2 before Lord Heading, and then I was in comj^ny with 
representatives of British commerce. It was a deputation which 
consisted of representatives of two wings of commerce in India. 
We both then said that we felt that the taxable capacity of th§ 
Indian had been reached, and in the case of the Indian cotiimerfial 
community I said that it had been overburdened. Taxation since 
then has not gone down in India; it is going up by leaps and 
bounds. Last April fourteen crores was voted by the Legislative 
Assembly. Only this morning another six to sevtfii croies was 
suggested; the Assembly threw it out. The Vicea-oy, aftef meeting 
leaders of parties at the Viceregal Lodge at Delhi, had to certify 
it. I wish to^ask whether it is the intention of the British Cabin^ 
to tpj^rat^ for the next year or two yeiys tfiis administrdtion being 
carried on ifi India by certification and in spite of protests from all 
over the country ? ’ * ^ % 

^ Your eurrepcy policy here, Sir, seems to the to he strikingly 
different from the way in which India is being tres^ted# You cut 
away from tj^e^gold standard here over-night or by a? method which 
was once described in India ai a*npctnnift adventure. You di^ 
that apd your people here are takiiig the comfort that prices a»e 
going up for the agriculturist. But the interest of England 
regarding •higher prices is insignificantly small compared wifi the 
interest bf lu^ia * regarding higher prices to her agriculturists. 
You import raw materials, and therefore your depreciatedTexchange, 
does not benefit you to the sam# extent in England as it benefits :gs 
in In^ia, with 8(5 per cent, of our population engaged in agriculture, 
wifh the credit of the country, nay, the verj^ existence of the 
country depending upon her agricultural operatiqps. •By the 
currency policy •which has been ^Followed and persisted ift. in ^ite* 
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of protest from aH over the country, you still persist in ii^iStaiiiing 
in India an exchange which is not only not lower but ^s certainly 
hflgher than the one which prevailed on the* 21st S,^pteii4>er last. 
(Xi the 2l8t September last, when England was on the ^Id standard 
and India w;as on the gold standard, the sterling e:Cchange was Is, 
5|d. You have gone- down here from 4*86 to 3‘4U to'the £ to-day 
l^h^ar. India has been kept linked to sterling, but the sterlihg 
has gone up from 1^. 5jfd. since 2lBt September lost. It wint up 
by as.rnuch as 7/16th8 and is at Is. 6^d. to-day. We are given the 
consolation that as sterling depreciates against gold^ so India 
benefits as far as the gold standard countries are concerned. But 
1 venture to ask how many countries there are among the customers 
of the raw materia|,6f India which are on the gold standard P Is 
not sterling the main currency in which the dealings of western 
Europe at present are carried on? If so, how do you justify this 
in the’ name of justice and fair play? How do you justify the 
«^^pathy which, you claim to have for the masses of India and the 
agriculturists? l^his appreciation, has, I submit with all (lefeience, 
no parallel in any country which can talk of doing justice to- the 
masses of another country over w^hich it rules. 

I submit, Sir, that this is a palpable act of injustice which is 
intolerable and which must be set right. " « 

There^s, however, one further point about it which.is a tragedy. 
You have not only linked us to sterling, but you have linked us to 
sterling down befow, and you have left the top open. According 
to the Statute, the Government of India need not come in to resist 
any rise in the exchange except at l.v. ikl, yold^ and 1«. (k/. gold 
to-day, with a 20 per cent, and more depreciation against gold, 
would work out at about Is. 9d, sterling. Is this fair? Is this 
tolerable? I^am surprised that for the last six weeks, although 
we ha^e ,been appealing to the India Office and asking th'em to 
examine this matter, we liave not had any reply at all. 

We are told that conditions all the world over are bad., Condi- 
tions may be bad all thfe world over, but people there may have tbs 
power to bear it. We refuse to bear it, and we ask* for jusfice. 
Here is an earnest of what you may be giving to us to-morrow^ and 
hereafter. In the pame of the agriculturists of India, I say that 
either all this that we are going through here is— to use^a wood 
which"’! d6 no| want to be raiaunderstood—a shaiu or you must do 
justice to the tiller of, the soif^in India, who has been groaning 
binder the handicap and injustice l?^hicll has been concentrated on 
hitn ever since 1924. 

Sir, the next few months in India wdll be very critical months. 
The.n^t few nionihs will be critical all over the world. 'In India 
they will be Critical for the tiller of the soil, and, for the masses in 
the rural areas generally much more than people who have not been 
to India or who are not acquainted with the conditions ip India 
possibly realise. - 

I wish to q,^k, Sir, whether, when the tune is called by somebody 
else, it i, 9 ' fair to ask the Legislative Assembly in India to go on 
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paying the^iperP 5s it fair for you to expect the Legislate 
AseeinDly,yf they realise and understand what is meant bjj voting 
crore uj^n crore«o£ additional taxation, to go on giving you a blank 
cheque whei^ you do not attend to these very primary objedts, fftr 
which oVel*h#re in yaur country you take swift action without evqp 
Awaiting *to coifsult anybody outside your Government pi&i:esP Yqu 
toolj action bf executive action, and then went to Parliament tt) get 
that action of 21st September last ratified. 

* I fear, Sir, that^the conditions which threaten us in the tienr 
futurf in India •will create a lot of difficulties in the administration 
in India* even during the next year or two years. I understand 
that peopW here feel somewhat perturbed about the credit of India. 
A great deal has been said about the necessity of India maintaining 
her credit. A good deal has been saicT^here and in the Feder^ 
Structure Committee regiirding persons in tlje commercial com- 
munity tind engaged in business in India realising the necessity of 
preserving India’s credit. In Sir, the higher ratio over our 
pre-war ratio was kept up in India over a period of three fears at 
the sacrifice of India’s hard-earned gold and steiding resource^i^ 
the (airreiicy reserve, in the name of India’s credit abroad. I "find, 
Sir, that that credit of India to which so much importance is being 
attached — and 1 am one of those who do not minimise that import- 
aTice — ref^Tecl to by Sir Samuel Hoare in the final statement 
wdiich he made at the Federal Structure Committee in connection 
with jhe financial safeguards. I would not trouble the (Conference 
with aiy remarks on that statement, but unfortunately, as things 
have been going on here. Sir Samuel Hoare (*ould only make that 
statement after o^ir discussion was over, and immediately after 
statement was made we had no option hut to go on to the ^-oiisid^ra- 
tion of our draft Heport on the financial safeguards. 

I will read a pertinent sentence from Sir Samtiel Hoare’s state- 
ment. The quotatuni runs as follows:- - 

• One word ns to the necessity of safeguards, 
the Crown remains responsible for the defence of India, the 
funds necessary for that purpose will have to be provided aq^d 
tht^prinaipal and interest on sterling tflebt issued in the name 
•f the Secretary of State for Indkt must be secured, as must 
also th| salaries and pensions of officers appointed under Parlia- 
ment^’y authority; and, as the provident aid pensions funds 
which ha\e been fed by subscriptions froifi officers have never 
been funded^ but remain a floating obligation cui the r€^enue.s 
of Indi%, responsibility for payments to retired oflScers and they: 
dependents must remain wrfth*tlje Secretary of State until any 
government is in a position to provide sufficient capital'to 
enable trust funds to he established.’* 

• 

Ail Ihroligli the discussions. Sir, we never heairi from nnyjbody — 
there was of •course no Government spokesmen at tljb Federal 
Structure Committee — that Secretary of State’s intention was 

that jantil we were able to fund these pension obligations* we couid 
UM expect to be masters in our ovm housfe. May I ask, Sir, whetWt 
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about information in this connection regarding^othfer J^untria^- 
uitbere^ these .liabilities are funded and kept separate? If ?hey are 
so funded are they so funded in the securities of thatpOoveminent, 
or are they funded in gold, or are they fu^ide^in Sterxii^ securities 
of tl^e securities of a foreign country? It strikes me "that this oadei 
of the Bight Honourable gentleman, the Secretan^ of State for 
India, is somewhat oa the tall side, but it must be good enough 
fof India in order that India may maintain Ivfr credit abroad. • 

I fully agree with one of my friends who stated that if party 
must ^borrow it is the ordinary practice that he must satisfy the 
lender. Of course if I must borrow who will look at fhe unless I 
am prepared to say yes to the lender’s terms? But surely. Sir, I 
have the right, the privifege of always judging for myself whether 
I will borrow or wi^rnot borrow. I therefore feel that if so much 
is to be made of India’s borrowings abroad it is imperatively neces- 
sary for His Majesty’s Government to instruct the Government of 
India never to borrow afresh outside India except with the consent 
ckH definite resolution of the Legislative Assembly. Surely that is 
a proposition to which nobody can take exception. I am oae of 
those, Sir, who have always put great faith in the development of 
my country, but if such arguments are to be hurled at me when 
I come and ask for the freedom of my country, if I. am to be faced 
with all these — shall I call them ? — truisms about a borrower having 
no choice and the lender’s terms having to be accepted, I will say 
as a citizen of India and a son of India that we do^ not Want to 
develop our country until we can borrow in our own country^ 

' In fairness His Majesty’s Government must instruct the Govern- 
ment of India that no money should be spent for the development 
of India unless that money is raised in India. , No borrowings 
should be made here, and we will save you the trouble of having to 
ask for safeguards for two year.s or five years or ten years. No 
borrowings should be made abroad, except with an implicit resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly. The figures of India’s borlWin^^s 
abroad are pf some interest. *In 1924 the Sterling debt of India 
was 324 million pounds. In 1925 it was 341 million pounds. In 
1926 it was 342 millions. In 1927 it was 349 million pounces, and 
to-day it is 388 million pounds. That is to say, between 1924 and 
1931 the Sterling Mebt of India has gone up from *324 million 
pounds to 388 million pounds, an increase of G4 million poun'dh. 
The purpose for which this debt was incurred this" is neither the 
place nor the occasion to dilate upon, bub this onte thing I can say 
not only on my own re^iponsibility as a person who bet's a little to do 
with lending and borrowing but also, speaking on behalf .of the 
Indian commercial community — I am sure I have their backing— I 
may say in the name of every British-Indian Delegate! here that 
we do..not want hereafter to l)orrow abroad for fhe development ‘of 
Jndia unless dnd until we can be sure that that will not l>e advanced 
against hs as a bar to our liberty and our freedom in future. We 
would much rather that our country stayed where it is than l> 3 rQ 3 w 
'Somebody’s money and later on be told “ You cannot have yftur 
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freedgm%&d vour liberty and you cannot be masters in*your own, 
house because** j*ou have borrowed from me/' tVe have tc^pa^the 
debt whic\ we have incurred up to now. I was surprised when 
some •otf my colie* jruH here emphasised the necessity of Ifidia 
i^payiiig her debt. No responsible Indian has said •that India Vill 
not repay her debt. I have never heard anybodj' saying that. The 
word ** repudiation '■ has been used lightly^ but the mijfining of the 
woijjl “ repiidiathwi *’ has l>een explained very fully by ito less 
accural a perfion than Mahatma (randhi. There is no question of 
India paying her debt. If owing to the “ economic blizzard '' 
through which the world is passing the immediate debts of India 
within the next two. five or ten years^ are not met punctually, v*e 
may have to renew them. If, owing t(f the economic condition of a 
county you find that that country cannot |)ay up her dues, surely 
there is no shame in her saying: — Please give me a further short 
cjedit, I will re])ay you. After all, who are responsible for tlie 
management of our country’s economic condition up to nftw.*^ 
Majestv’-s Government, and not the people (jf India. OiN«iiiir 
rer^i‘ds*of the (’entral Legislature you will find repeated pfotests, 
^)st emphatic protests from elected representatives of the people' 
.against some of the economic policy which has been forced upon 
India in the4ast ten to twelve years. I therefore feel that one of 
the results of, this Conference should be that until His Majesty's 
Oowerjiineut make up their mind as to what stage of r^orm India 
shalf have next and the sons of India decide the question of borrow- 
ings in their o\yi Legislature, as long as this present form of Gov- 
ernment continues, no further sterling debt should be incursea 
except to meet tlie existing debt. Let all other borrowng abroad 
stop. That is^whnt we have come to. We feel it is intolerable, 
when you cojifess that India is solvent, that India lias not too much 
delft, that anybody here sliould say: Because you have our monef 
thei^ftfve you shall not have your freedom. 1 do •feel, tiierefore, 
♦hat This is the minimum which His Maj esty's* Govern ident owe to 
India, namely that no more reasons — or perhaps some would say 
excust^a — slu^uld be given for further safyruards, and that further 
bq^ jjowi^gs abroad on behalf of India ^should he stopped and should ' 

not he avouiahlv im urnMl. 

• 

• I feeh Sir, that 1 have to refer to one .sinall oversight, as I 
^liink it* to be. I have here the Fourth Pejiort of the Federal 
structure Comiuittee, and on page 10 thereof in jiari1gra|tli 22 I 
see a refeitfuce in the last but one line paragrapli 0, wbich«I 
presume is only an oversight.* if should l*e paragraph IS and i»t 
paragraph 3. I want to point this out so that the Secretaries May , 
see that ^n error does not go into the final copy. 

• 

Sir,Mie otJier*point on which T wish to speat is Jhis; l»wlsh to ' 
refer to paragra])h 23 of the Federal Structure Commi4^e Report , 
under Commercial Discriminsftion. The financial safeguards t^nd 
t^e •commercial discrimination questigns w'ere both discussed in, 
less than two and a half days, and the Reports Jmd to be disposed 
of. under* the time-table which wa.s laid doxrn for ms. within less ‘ 
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than two' hours each. I felt so much oppressed by thk I.f^t 
it flay dutv tq write to tLe liord Chancellor and point out to him 
that, owing to the fact that one Report reached U8 at aJ>ont 8 a.m* 
and then had to be considered and passed .^Jipfore we rciie ^or lunch 
the same ddy,«I did not find myself ready to be comti^tted’to the 
Report minus the protests which I had got recorded, * * 

The Lord Chancellofr very readily saw my olnection and said 
that' my letter would be not^. I may say thrt he did meet on& 
point which I raised last Saturday regarding the suggestion Which 
was mecitioned here, I wish now to refer to paragraph 23; I am 
reading from the last line on page 10: — 

“It is also plain that where the Governor General or a 
Provincial Governor is satisfied that proposed legislation, 
though possibly fiot on the face of it discriminatory, nayerthe- 
• less will be discriminator}* in fact, be will be called upon in 
virtve of his special obligations in relation to minorities to 
j ousider whether it is not his dutv to refuse his assent to the 
Bill.’* 

Sir, the question of a piece of legislation being not on the f»:*e 
of it discriminatory, but being in fact disoriminaton*, is a matter 
which I as a mere layman somewhat fail to undeiutand. As to 
this sort of phrases, either as to administrative discrimination being 
referable tCithe Federal Court, or legislation, which though not on 
the face of it discriminatory, is in fact discriminatory; the.sft are 
what I call efforts to overdo the discrimin.'jtion part and to over- 
safeguard it. All I can say on behalf of my constituency is that 
I cannot agree to this, and 1 want it to be recorded that these 
safeguards as they are drafted in the Report do not and cannot 
possibly make for a w’orkable constitution. It may for some make 
lor self-satisfaction that eveiything is agreed to and the Con- 
ference advanced. I myself cannot be a party to any constitution 
or to any report where things are not put on a basis which* will., 
permit the constitution working smoothly, without unnecessary 
interference and without unnecessaiy^ litigation. 

In conclusion, I will wind up with this one hope: May Gveat 
Britain look at the problem which faces her Primq, Minister 
to-moiTow, which we have faced here and which we hrve come 
here to help her to sdlve, in a manner which will reficct credit and 
glory on alhher statesmen of the past, who hv their utteraifces id 
tl\e House of Cdmmons gave us hope that Ctreat Britaiu was pre- 
pared to lead India on ‘the path bf liberty and freedom. 

biwan Bahadur Mudaliyar : Mr. Chairman, early this year 
when Vre parted and conceived the idea of a second Round Table 
Conference to discu.'rfs further details, there was n«t one of ^s w^hty 
had taken ^ny serious part in the discussions who did not realise* 
that at that stage there would be difficulties and obstacles much 
moie serious than some of those that met us in the firsts insta^c^.. 
When we concede that these difficulties, which are inherent in a 
consideration of details, have been met in a more or less satisfac- 
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to^ lAanner, as my friends Sir Tej Sapru end Mr. Jayakar 
pointed out^ that the points of contact and of uniformity hifre blen 
far greatir •than the ppints of difference and of impossibility, in 
• r^hiilg agibements, I "think on the whole we mav, f^sl that ^he 
work of thii^ second stage of the Conference has not Wn altogether 
in vain. 

* But, having said that, let me quite frankly state that opthnists 
like^nyself, men who have been led up to the idea of this Round 
Table Conference, who have enthused over it on the broadqfist, on 
public plhtforins, in tlie Legislative Assembly — men like myself 
are not altogether free from the impression that as much work has 
not been accomplished as should haveVjeen and could have been 
accomplislied. 

Now I want to be equally frank and tell you my own analysis 
of what has led to this iinpeission prevailing in my mind. Tn liie 
first place tbere is the fact, unfortunate, most regrettable, that tbi^ 
claims of minorities have not been reconciled in the nianiieP^ 
w'hi^h tJiey ought to have been recoiudled. Speaking for myself, 

the Party whi<di I have the honour to repre.sent along with my 
iiolleagne at this Conference, let me slate that I go as far as Sir 
Tej Bahadur ♦iapru went this morning; that no constitution would 
be acceptable fp us, flie Hindu majority in the Madras Presidency, 
if iff did not guarantee the rights of minority commimities, and 
particularly the rights of the untouchable classes in southern 
India, ^ 

It has been our policy during the lost eleven years, long before 
Dr. Ambedkar or mv friend Rao Bahadur SrinivasanT appeared 
at this Confercmee, to speak on their behalf. We have enrolled 
them as members of our party. We liave repeatedly passec^ 
resolutions suggesting tliat for self-governing institutions such as 
Local ^Boards and Municipalities, and for the Legislatufe, they 
slioula have special representation, and I for oni^ cannot l>e a party 
to a constitution wliicli merely gives to them a certain amount of 
vague Hope ihat things may be all rights and inde,gd,will be jfll 
ia tj^e future constitution, and that Hindu majorities or 
other majorities will see to it .that tl^p caste-le§s communities w^ill 

adequately represented. ' 

• Now, •Sir, «s I have said I share the regret that this minorities 
questioh has noj lieeu properly settled, and I ventiTre tftill to 
express thedippe that, with the efforts of JIahatma* Gandhi, whe|^ 
we go back to India we shall •be ^4 a po.sition after two or thre^ 
months to reconsider the whole issue, to come into wider conttfbt 
with representatives of our various comnniuities, to ^father 
6^ength»{roin those connections which some of us may miss in this 
distant place, »and to reach a solution; but if unfoartunAteiy'that 
should not happen, there is no alternative but to acceiffc^the sug* 
gestion, which many Delegates favour even at this stage, of* a 
d^iAon by the Government of this vex^d question. 

Now, as I have said, that was the first difficulty, but^ there is 
another difficulty wdiich has queered the pitch of tHis (^onfe^en^e 
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to a certaiu extent;, a difficulty which has led to want of pfjp^As 
frofu time to time. What was the position when we came here? 
It at Marseilles that we heard the news Hjat a Kgk*lopial Gbv- 
eriy^tient had been formed, and we arrived here the week after the 
National Governinent had been formed, and I veiitur^ to say that 
at any rate iiatil the first week of November we did not know 
where" we w^re, and the*’ Government of the day did not know wdiere 
it was. We had not that impetus, that drivK'igr force, that^ mo- 
mentum which was ffiven to the Conference on the? last occasion 
by His“Majesty’s Government. I attach no blame to nivy quarter 
aiid I make no insinuation of any kind. The members of the 
National Government on the eve of an election had no mind to 
make up, and had no^miiid at all on the Indian question. The 
domestic dilHculties 'and pre-occnipations which they had ^on the 
one hand, and the fact that on the eve of an election they could 
not very well come to a decision on the other hand, these two 
thiiif^s Avere responsible in no small measure for the fact that the 
Federal Structure Committee, in spite of the ^Teat help that it 
received from Lord lleadin^^ and in spite of the most sympathetic 
guidance that it had from its own Ohairman, Lord San key, coKld 
onlv mark time again and again and could not make any progress. 

Yon were, on that Committee, 5Ir. Chairr>jan, and I am only 
expressing, the opinion that prevailed generally among many 
people, both of the British Delegation and of the Indian seitiou, 
Avhen I sav that, with the live issues before your electorate, the 
British Delegation had not the power and had not tlie opportunity 
to make that contribution to the success of the deliberations of the 
Federal Structure Committee Avhich it was in a position to make, 
in spite of its multiple party representation, at the last stage of 
this Conference. What happened then? After tlie National 
Government had been formed — I do not know whose fault, it is, 

I have not been taken into confidence by any single member of 
His Majesty’s Government and that perhaps is my priA’ilege and 
my advantage — rumours of various sorts began to get about. 
There were rumours that Provincial autonomy Avns the only step 
that could noAV be taken, that Avhile the Government At^re AvifUng 
to make all possible declarations in ratification of all preA-ious 
declarations, draftsiyAen and constitutional exports and 'practical 
men had come to the conclusion that development could qnlv be 
by stages and that Provincial autonomy wa^ the first stage that we 
sLould accept. 

me say at once on behalf of myself and my colleagues here, 
represejiting a party which has during the last eleven years suc- 
cessfully and consistently and in a constitutional manner worked 
the politic, al institutions vouchsafed to ns, worlvedj thenf in the 
face of pilsrepresentation and sinister attacks — ^let me say here 
and now that it will be impossible'’ for us, a constitutional party, 
ip work a scheme of pure Provincial autonomy divorced fronf ahy 
element of responsibility at the Centre. I said so at the Federal 
Structure Committee and thanks to the wires having been busy 
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1 recfiv^ to my surprise cables yesterday mori^iug from'tlie leadei* 
of my party, ^saying that the party was whole-heartedly •witlr me 
iu wlmt^^id and pointing out that it is impossible for the party 
to work through pure Provincial autonomy unless Ji^spousibllity 
at the Centre is so coupled with it as to be part and parceh of theP 
constitutional development of my country. The reason is quite 
simple. We know that with pure Provin&al autonomy the^agita- 
liou in the counfi^' will not die down. In fact it wifi ]>e aticele- 
rated, it will *156 emphasised, it will be aggravated, and I for one, 
if I were to go back to my Province and get into the Legislature 
and hohf the Otiire of Minister in charge of Low and Order, dread 
to think of the consequences of trvhur to put down an agitation 
for wliich I am not responsible, whicli I cannot (-ontrol and, 1 
may add, with wliich I am in legitimate sympathy — an agitation 
for responsibility at the Centre. That is not because I cannot 
take risks nor is it I'ecause my jnirty has not taken risks in the 
past. 

Spe^ikiug in the presence of the leader of the Congress ,ParTS% 
1 fan say that in .1921 wlien he started the non-co-operation move-* 
•iifent we ])as.'ved measure after measure to clieck that movement. 
%AVe [massed Bills wliicli enable us to collect the land revenues, 
AVe passed Hiws in^ ouv Madras Legislative Council whereby the 
non-co-opgration movement was checked, and we are prepared to 
do *^1 agivi^ if we are given a fair chance, if we are* given that 
authority and if we can say that we have got a measure of self- 
government wlnich is not altogether unacceptable to us. 

Now, Sir, I was referring to rumours when I was drjpwn aside to 
deal with this question of .Provincial autonomy tvhich I hoj>e, as 
Mr. WedgwooTl Benn said, has been killed by the speeches made at 
the Federal Structure Committee. I say that these rumours got 
abroad and these rumours made havoc of the faith that muny of us 
^jraefin the future scope of this Conference, K is undiniable that 
when suggestions of various kinds are made the fertile imagination 
seizes 4 )h one suggestion or another. AVe are a fecuna race, partibu- 
larlv in matters of imasrination. 

•• • • 

Everyone of us round thii table »and huni^eds in our country 
could prqauce constitutions; they have in the past; they are a very 
^tiidiou» rac^ The idea of failure should nft get abroad. These 
fheorifes, these proposals, destroy each other and sh^ll merely be 
marking tii^e without* making any advance whafsoever. That»is 
the danger which we feel in tiies# Jiuggeslifiiis that are being made, 
I think not from a responsible quarter. Therefore we have fdost, 
of 113 come into this Conference with the idea of an all-India^edera- 
tion, aatl we w^ant to pursue that idea and none other, we do not^ 
,want to be side-fracked ; we do not w’ant to be draw#! ava^f into an* 
examination of othei* schemes because that will involve ^ore dela\^s 
and that will lead us nowher?. I am saying this because I Wiant 
Majesty’s Government to pursue such a policy now. It wou}(k 
be disastrous if, following tbe advice of some of those newspaper! 



lin end to. Ton dare not do it. We dare not allow you to flo it. 
Tlie‘ last vestige of hope will be gone if this Conference, is in any 
way, suddenly ended without having accomplished its vrirpyA, ft 
must go on ; . it must complete the picture and it * musji 
do it Is early as possible. The hrst question whioh'^ strikes me 
is the settlement of the communal problem, and if that is not settled 
within the next two or three months I think th^t a settlement by 
the Government is obviously necessary before progress can be made 
with the constitutional question. I appeal to you to giVh us a 
couple of months in order to consider this question and if It is not 
settled by the end of January to announce a decision and then allow 
us to go on with the work this Conference. I was very glad to 
hear — I hope it will come about — that our very satisfactory and 
very popular Chairman, Lord Sankey, will visit the countrj, and 
I hope that a British Delegation will come with him and that the 
work of <^he Federal Structure Committee and other Committees 
wiljjf% carried on. At that stage T want this great impetus behind 
the copstitution built up. the impetus that we shall get fr-^m the 
fact that not merely is His Majesty\s Government through tl^ie 
Prime Minister making an announcement, that the statement of 
January holds good, but the impetus from the oonaciQusness of the' 
fact that the Government is whole-heartedly in. sympathy with this 
idea of an all-India Federation, that it is not going tV say that 
Princes may or may not come in, that it is not going to say any- 
thing with regard to other difficulties, but it is the impetus of a 
consciousness which must go home to everyone of uS that the Gov- 
ernment is jfommitted and committed deeply to the idea of an all- 
India Federation and must bring into existence that Federation as 
early as possible. Why are my fellow-Delegates so nervous of the 
idea of Provincial autonomy? Why will they not tolerate that 
idea? W^iy do- they so much insist upon simultaneity in these 
matters? li is absolYtely clear, and they do not want to disguise it. 
for a moment, that distrust is at the bottom of it all. You have to 
realise it. There is no question that at the present moment your 
Parliament, constituted as it is, may rest content havii^g passed a 
Bill for Provincial autonomy, and that your adroinistraitdTs may 
talk both at Delhi j?,T*d here, and a thousand diflBculties nay easily 
arise and a thousand .disinclinations might easily be discussed aris- 
ing out of the reason why they cannot go further. And the^efo^e^ 
if you are tied (v?wn to this, that both things must-be done simul- 
taireously and you cannof. possibly. stop where we are now', it follows 
logically that you are as much Interested as we are to see that an 
all-India Federation comes as early as possible. That really seems 
to me t'' be behind this suggestion. 

Sir, o^ie^word more and I have done at this very late stage. Tou . 
htfve a Hoe>t!4e of Commons constituted with a record majority, and 
those who are office holders in His itfajesty’s Government roust be 
feeling fairly comfortable wi+h this huge majority and mu{»t be feeT* 
ing that t^y can carry on their domestic work, their domestic legis- 
lation their dolnestic administration, quite smoothly. Bht let me 
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thiSi: whether you feel comfortable or whether, ae^Bome 
newspapers say, the very majority is an imumbrauce to j’bu, let me 
say thk, %hat so jar as Indian administration is concerned a» flye 
yhundrhd uMijority at Whitehall does not mean a fiva hundred majo^- 
*ity at Delhi or Simla ; that you are faced with a very different pro-, 
blem there, and in fact your majority at hitehall^^ be the most 
. embarrassing things so far as administration in India^is covq^med. 
At|d, as a mepibe^ of the Legislative Assembly, as one who has seen 
how fast the prestige of the present Government at the jDentre is 
being lest, how impossible it is for your Finance Member at Delhi 
to rise to an emergency, which your Chancellor of the Exchequer 
here has been able to <Io? I say it fftill not be possible for you to 
delay this idea of responsibility at the Cantre. It is therefore up 
to you to see that the responsibility at the* Centre and Provincial 
autonomy are coupled together and that the people are guaranteed 
that both are coming as part and parcel of the same Indian consti** 
tution. ^ 

• Sii, I feel there is not much point in speaking at a tiihe when 
your Cabinet lias probably finished with discussion and the state- 
ment of the Premier has heen corrected and re-corrected. Well, I 
have ventuii^d to say that because I thought at least as far as the 
future proceedings* are concerned you might take note of our sus- 
picions ifnd Iry to allay them. 

*Sir GTinlam Husmin HidoyatuUah : My Lord, I must make it 
at the outset \ery clear that I am giving expression to my personal 
views. Last year we all blessed the Federal form of governmeift as 
the most suitable form of governiuent for the vast Voutiftent of 
India. Pesponsibility at the Centre, safeguards for the transition 
period. In the last two days I have been hearing some of qur 
friends who say because the framing of the Federa^ constitution will 
ta|je*sonie time, we ought to start willi Provincial autonpiSy at once. 

I a2i acquainted with the feelings in the Bombay Presidency, which 
is a .stronghold of Mahatma ji. I should be failings in my du^ if 
I dithnot ^lighten you all that in the Presidency, of, Bombay Pro^ 
vincial ajjtonomy without responsibility at the Centre will not work. 
Before I came I knew the feplings gf "the pecqjle ; they had already 
misgivings in their minds. • 

My* friends will tell you. Sir, that every now and then they 
expressed a vipw that the British Government did n^t infean busi- 
ness, and# ^lat they Vould not give J^iy more than Provincial ‘ 
autonomy, and now, if we ;!Harf with Pioviucial autonomy, I •am 
afraid we shall confirm their fears. * * 

Bui; let us suppose, Sir, that we do start with Provineial auto- 
nomy ^as a beginning. You have heard the iLibeTals. Thgy say 
thej will not work it. I am sure the Congressmen •wilPiiot wwk^it. 
The only faithful amongst tje faithless is my friend the leader of 
the non-Brahmins, and he has also signed a letter fo the ftime 
Sifiniste/ that he wants Provincial autonomy and responsibility^ At 
the Centre simultaneously. Then. Sir, who remains tp work itf, 
My friend D?. Ambedkar and«myself . 
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I must remind yru, Sir^ that I liave worked the Keforms Jbr a 
large'' nuihber of years, from the beginning. Why did dyarchy 
failR. One of the causes of the failure of dyarchy fwaa finance* ^^The 
Minirters had not enough funds to do much work in ^e halion-j 
^ building departments. We know now that every govelument in* 
India or anywhere else isiaced with financial stringency, and if we 
start Ihoviiicfal autonomy to-day 1 am afraid it be wrecked on 
the rock of finance. " ^ ' 

Then,. Sir, there was another suggestion by one of my leaders, 
that the country is getting restive and that the people wal/t to be 
masters in their own houses as early as possible, and therefore we 
ought to have responsibility' in British India only. I have con- 
sidered that question as 6 ne of the ways of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, but if we adopt that position the result will be that we' shall 
be going back on our decisions of last year, and we have to consitler 
the questiftn of my friends the Princes. They agreed to responsi- 
biU^lit the Centre .pn the clear understanding that they will have 
a federal form of government. Now, if we start by introducii!^ res- 
ponsibility in British India only, I am afraid we shall be damping 
the enthusiasm of those Princes who have very kindly come to our 
relief and removed one of the greatest difficulties in •‘the way of 
India being united, and we shall be helping tho!?e who are not very 
anxious to h'lve federatioTL 

Suppose, Sir, we start with responsibility at the Centre, Ihe 
Pjrinces may say we do not want federation. Are we going to have 
two parallel governments in India, a British-Indian Government 
and an- Indian States Government? That might again lead to 
further complications. As T underBt.and it, the Brjtish Govem- 
lUgnt is bound ])v treaties to protect the Indian States from any sort 
of aggression. Are we going to have two armies in India, the British- 
Indian arfijy and another army to protect the Indian States? I am 
sorry I cannot agree with my leader who has made this suggestion. 

55'ow, Sir, avter all we are told that the framing of the Federal 
Constitution will take a few years. What are a few ruars in the 
history of a nation? I think'. Sir, that if the Federal *Stiucture 
Committee were to continue itk good svork it would not tgke more 
than a few years to have a full-fledged federal constitution. ^ 

But, Sir, whether we have a federal form of government or any 
other form — ihoitgh I like the federal form ,!hecause» it is the only 
poFM^ible form — unless alL^the con^oi^nities work it witK goodwill 
and, co-operation it will not be a success. I therefore beseech 
Alahatmaji, in the interests of the country, to come to our help' and 
help to colve the communal question. Otherwise I would remind 
7'^ou, Mahatmaji, thrt you were taught civil disobedience by a' 
Muhammad^ln. ' My esteemed friend, the Nightingtile of India 
always telU us that non-co-operation was first, practised by a grand- 
son bf our Prophet, Hassan. That is already in our heads, hut if 
£^ly]body stands in the way of our claims we shall he compelled' te 
resort to ypur methods. Therefore, you have come to the help of 
our, country. 
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Jio^havijjig said so much. Sir, I might sa^ a few words aboift 
the Princes having entered the federation on their own^temfs. 1 
musf safy «ey hav« got a price for their entry. 1 do not mind •that, 
ibut Our pA>posed constitution because of their e^try has bicome 
'anomalous. • In the proposed constitution we are combiniri^ demo- 
cracy with autocracy because they stand .for theiF pound of flesh. 
They want their ^representatives to be returned by ndhiinaUc^ti and 
the representatives of British India will be returned by election. 
I do not mind that either. In spite of all the difficulties I wel- 
come their entry for two reasons. One is that they have for the 
first time in their lives accepted the principle of democracy and the 
second is that they will make India self-governing India and o 
united India. 

Hhving said so much I cannot leave my part of the country. 
Sind. I must say a word about that. Last year the sub-Committec 
on Sind made a recommendation — I need not quote 1:he words, 
because it is known to all of you — that an Ejppert Commiuts^abe 
appoiflted to investigate the question of finance, and the^Govern- 
snent of India I must say, has given effect to that recommendation. 
An Expert Committee was appointed. That Committee’s Keport 
ha.s ]»efii ].>■hlisiled, and it lia.s sliowii that Sind is a deficit Pio- 
vince. A fqrther recommendation of the same Committee was that 
if^he Expert Committee found that Sind is a deficit Province then 
th^ representatives of Sind should be given a chance of finding ways 
and means of ^meeting that deficit. I beseech you, My Lord, thit 
you will implement the remaining portion of the Resolution. I ao 
not, and mo.st of us do not. agree with the conclusions thiwb Com- 
mittee, but J shall not at this late hour criticise the conclusions 
because I think it is not an opportune time. With that I will rjp- 
clude my romarks. 


adjourned at 11-50 and ^resumed 

. 72-5 a.m,f ivhon thr Prime Minister took th^ Chair.) 
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^ Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister aiyl ll iends, I wish that I coulfl 
have ctorib without having to speak to you but I felt that I would 
not havF been just to you of just tS my prinlSples if I did not put 
in wh§t may be the last word on behalf ot the Congress. I livh 
uiid^ no iTlusion. I do not think that anything tjiat J can say 
this evening van possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet., 
Probably* Hie decision has be«n already taken. Matters oPtJie 
liberty of practically a wliole Cofttinent can hardly be deci(Wl by 
me?e argumentation, even negotiation. Negotiation has its pui^ 
pose and has its play, but only under certain conditions. •Without 
those •conditions negotiations are a fniitle.ss*task. But«I«do net 
wa«t to go !nto till these matters. I w^ant as far jfs possible to qpn- 
fine myself within the foum corners of the conditio^ that you, 
iPirime Minister, read to this Conference at its opening meeting. 
•would, Hierefore, first of all say a fe\f word.s in connexion with * tfje 
Reportsuthat have been submitted to this Conferenc^y. Tou will find* 
in these Re]forts that gejierally it has been stated tlf^t so* ami eo 



it the ojpinion of a ^rge majority^ some, however, have 
an opinion to the contniry, and so on. Parties who have dissent^ 
have not been stated. I had heard when I waa in Indiaf a&d 1 
was told when 1 came here, that no decision or no deoisidna will be ' 
taken'^by the ordinary nile of majority, and I do not waift to men- 
tion this fact here by way of complaint that the Reports have been 
so framed as if the proceedings were governed by tbe test of major- 
ity. But it was necessary for me to mention this fa^t, becanseeto 
most of these reports you will find that there is a dissenting^opin- 
ion, and in most of the cases that dissent unfortunately happens to 
belong to me. It was not a matter of joy to have to dissent from 
fellow-delegates, but I felt th(wt I could not truly represent the Con- 
gress unless I notified tli^it dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring to the notice of 
this Conference, namely : what is tbe meaning of the dissent of the 
CtMigress 1 said at one of the preliminary meetings of the Fede* 
raLii^nuttire Committee that the Congress claimed to represent over 
85 per cent, of the population of India, that is to say the 
toiling, serai -starved millions. But I went further : that the Con- 
gress claimed also by right of service to represent even the Princes, 
if they would pardon my putting forth that claim, andUhe landed 
gentry, the educated class. I wish to repeat that claim and I wish 
fhis evening .+o emphasise that ch^iin. 

All the other parties at this meeting represent sectional interests. 
Congress alone claims to represent the whole of Indiaf'all interests. 

[t is no communal organisation ; it is a determined enemy of com- 
munalism in any shape or form. Congress knows no distinction of 
race, colour or creed; its platform is universal. It may not always 
ba'.e lived up to the creed. I do not know a singh* human organ- 
Lsation that lives ’ip to its creed. Congress has failed very often to 
my knowledg?. It may have failed more often to tbe knowledge 6f 
its critics. But the worst critic will have to recognise, as it has 
been recognised,’^ that the National Congress of India is a tlaily- 
growing organisation, that Its message penetrates the reiftotest vil- 
lage of India; that on given occasions the Congress lias beett able 
to demonsirate its iT^ucnce o\er and’ among those masses who 
inhabits 700,000 villages. 

And y*rt heve T.see ihat the Congress is treated as one of the Par- 
ties., , I do not mind it; lJ[o not. regard it as a calamity for the 
Congress ; but T do regard li as a calarn’ty for the purpose of doing 
tbe w^ork for wlicb we have gathere'l together here. I wish I could 
convince all the British public men. the British Ministers, that the 
Congress fs capable of delivering the goods. The Congress js the , 
aiily all-Iiidicv-widc national organisation, bereft of any, communal 
liasis; that it does represent all tbe minorities which have lodged 
their fjlaim here and whjeh, or the ^signatories on their behalf, 
?lgitji — bold unjustifiably — ^to represent 46 per cent, of tb? popii- 
lation of India. Tb^ Congress, I say, claims to represent all these 
minorities. ' 
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V'lUt a ^eat difference it would be to-day if hie claini ^ bd* 
half of the Cigjim^reBe was recognised. I feel that*I ha-^ to*state 
this with sq^e degree of emphasis on behalf of peace, fqr the 
^Kake«of achiering the purpose which is common to alk of us, 
*£nglishmei^ who sit at this table, and to us the Indian men aifd 
women who also sit at this table. I say-so for this reason. Con* 
n^ss is a powerful organisation ; Congress* is an >rgaiAsatiop which 
hi|f been accusedPof running or desiring to run a parallel Govern- 
ment ^ and in a way I hove endorsed the charge. If you could 
understand the working of the Congress, you would w^come an 
organisation which could run a parallel Government and show that 
it is possible for an organisation, vo^jintary, without any force at 
its command, to run the machinery of, Government even under 
adverse circumstances. But no. AJthough you have invited the 
Congress, you distrust the Congress. Although you have invited 
the Congress, you reject its claini to represent tlie wJioIg of India. 
Of course it is possible at this end of the world to dispute tha^laiiu, 
and ij is not possible for me to prove this claim ; but, all t]^e slfSle, 
if you find me asserting that claim, I do sct because a tremendous 
Responsibility rests U|)on my shoulders. 

The Coiyrress lepreseiits the spirit of relndlion. I know diar the 
word “ rebellion '• must not be wdiispered at a Conference whifdi 
hqs beea sifmnioned in order to arrive at ;»n agtee^I solutioji of 
Indians tfqiibles through negotiation. Speaker after speaker has 
got; up and said that India should achieve her Iil>ert r tlirough nego- 
tiation , by ai^ument, and that it will be the greatest glo^y bf 
Great Britain if Great Britain yields to India’s demaiids bv argu- 
ment. But the Congress does not hold that view, quite. XSe Con- 
gress has anRilternative which is unpleasant to you. 

I heard several speakers — and let me say I have endeavoured 
n«C*to miss a single sitting; I have tried to follow ^v?ry speaker 
wifn the utmost attention and with all the* respect that I could 
possibly give to these speakers — saying what a dire calamity it 
would be if India was fired with the spirit of lawlessness, rebellion^ 
^wrorism and so on. I do not pretend to have read histoiy, hut as 
a Bchool^y I had to pass % paper^n historv also, and I read that 
the page of history is soiled red with the blohd of those who havp 
foughi for freedom. I do not know an instance in which nations 
have attained their own without having to go thrqugh an incredible 
measure pf travail. fThe dagger of the assassin* the poison 
the bullet *of the rifieman,»th(? spear dlfd all these weapons, and 
methods of destruction have been up to now used by what I consider 
blind lovers of liberty and freedom, and the historian has not coif- 
, demn^fi him, I hold no brief for the terrorists. Mr. Hhuanavi^ 
•brouAt in Jhe terrorists and he brought in thcfCal^utt^ Corporation. * 
I felt hurt when he mentioned an incident that tool% place at.the 
Calcutta Corporation. He ffirgot to mention that the Ittayor o{ that 
►Cnrporaiion made handsome reparation for the error into which he, 

* himself was betrayed and the error inlo which the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion wae betrayed tHrougb the instrumentality* of ihose Bnerabers 



ihe Corporation wLo were Congressmen. I hold ho hrief for^Cpn* 
gresSnien who directly or indirectly would encourage terr^risn^ As 
sooon as this incident was brought to the notice ef the 0hn2t^ the 
Congress set labout putting it in order. It immediately called* u^if 
the MaVor of the Calcutta Corporation to give an acceimt of What 
^'was done and l^e Mayo^, the gentleman that he is, immediately 
admitted his' mistake and made all the reparatior that it was then* 
legalty possible to make. I must not detain this ArSsembly dVer 
this incident for any length of time. He mentioned also a verse 
whicli the children of the forty schools conducted by the Calcutta 
Corporation are supposed to have recited. There were many other 
mis-statements in that speech' which I could dwell upon, but I have 
no desire to do so. It ic only out of legard for the great Calcutta 
Corporation and out of regarrl for truth and on behalf of thosfe who 
are not here to-night to put in their defence that I mention these 
t^o glarivg instances. I do not for one moment believe that this 
w'as light in the Calcutta Corporation schools with the knowledge 
or?F)e Calcutta Corporation. I do know that in those terribl.? days 
of last year several things were done for which we have regret, fo>* 
which we have made reparation. If our boys in Calcutta were 
taught these verses which Mr. Ghuznavi ha.s recited I, am here to * 
tender an apology on their behalf, but I should want it proved that 
the hoys were taught by the schoolmasters of these schools with the 
knowledge and encouragement of the Cor])oration, 

Charges of this nature have been brought against the Congress 
tmi^s without number, and times without number these charges 
have also been refuted, but I have mentioned these things at this 
juncture. It is again to show that for the sake of liberty people 
have fought, people have lost their lives, people have killed and 
hjTVe sought 'death at the hands of those whom they have sought to 
oust. The Congtess then comes upon the scene and devises a*Aew 
method not 'known tc history, namely, that of civil disobedieVice, . 
and the Congress has been following that method up. But^ngain 
I am up against a stone trail and I am told that that is a method 
that no government in the world will tolerate. Well, of courst? tj^e 
governments may not tolerate, no government has tolerifted opeti 
rebellion. iN’o government maV tolerate civil disohedieI^^e, but 
governments have to fviiccunih even to these forces, as the British ' 
Government has done before now, even as tbe great Butch Goyern- ’ 
meiit afteV eight ’years of trial had to yield .to (he logic of facts. 
General 8muts is a brave* General,, a great Statesman, atfd a very 
bard taskmaster also, but he himself recoiled with liorror from even 
the contemplation of doing to death innocent men and. women ^'ho 
were metoly fighting for the preservation of their self-respect, and 
the tbiiyrs which he Jmd vowed he would never yield in thtf year* 
11)08, reihToT‘?ed ‘Ss he was by General Botha, he'had to do in tbe 
year 1914, after having tried these t.civil resisters through and 
throTifjrh. AVid in India Lord' Chelmsford had to do the same thing;, 
■tVe*Govemor of Bombay had to do the same thing in Borsad and* 
Bardoli. I suggest fo you. Prime Minister, it is too late tp-day to 
resist this, apd it is this thing which* weighs me down, thi's choice 



that lies betor<j^ them, the parting of the wayi probably^ I ehall 
hope%|^f^t hope^ I shall strain every nerve to achieve an honour- 
able settlement for my country if I can do so without Jjiaving td put 
the millioas^of my countrymen and countrywomen "and evep dhudt 
ren through* this ordeal of ftre. It can be a matter of no joy and 
comfort to me to lead them on again to ft %ht of t]^t character, 
*but if a further oPdeal of fire has to be our lot I shall approsllhli that 
wim the greatest joy and with the greatest consolation that 1 was 
doing wjiat I felt to be right, the country was doing what«it felt to 
be right, and the country will have the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that it was not at least taking lives, it was giving lives; 
it was not making the British people ^nrectly suffer, it was suffer- 
ing. ^Professor Gilbert Murray told me — l^hall never forget that 
— 1 am paraphrasing his inimitable language. He said : you do 
not consider for one moment that we Englishmen do not suffer when 
thousands of your countrymen suffer, that we are so he^rtl^s? •! 
do not think so. I do know that you will suffeji; but I want youJ» 
sifffer because I want to touch your hearts; and when yout hearts 
, have been touched wull come the psychological moment for negotia- 
, tion. Negotiation there always will be; and if this time I have 
travelled aM these miles in order to enter upon negotiation, I 
thought that, your fountr^mian Lord Irwin had sufficiently tried us 
through nis orclinarices, that he had sufficient evidenc# that thous- 
ands of inea and women of India and that thousands of children had 
suffered; and ^hat, ordinance or no ordinance, lathis or no lathis, 
nothing would avail to stem the tide that was onrusliing and to 
stem the passions that were rising in the breasts of the meji and 
women of In^ia who were thirsting for liberty. 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, I want you^ 
understand what this Congress stands for. My life is at your dis- 
poa^. The lives of all the members of the Workinjj Committee, 

* the all-India Congress Committee, are at* your disposal. But 
remember that you have at vour disposal the lives oj all these dumb 
millions. do not want to sacrifice tlv)se lives if X can posSblj 
help it. ^Therefore please remember that I will count no sacrifice 
too great if by chance T can f)ull thjough an Ijonouvable settlement. 
Yon will find me always having the greatest s^rit of compromise if 
can hut tyc vou with the spirit that is wfffking in the Congress, 
•namelv, that India must have real liberty. Call itd)y any name 
yon like rose will !?hiell ns sweet by any other fiarae, but it igiisti 
be the* rose of liberty that T want and nof^he artificial product.^ It* 
yoiy mind and the rniigress mind, the mind of this Conferenoe* and 
the mind of the British people, means the same thing by the samS 
^word,,theii yon will find the amplest room for comproiriise,.and 
trill flbd the coTigress itself always in a comptomijing s|)*rit. Bift * 
so iong as tnere is not that one mind, that one definrf^on, not one 
implicfition for the some worft that you and I^ind we may be xysing, 
%o*long i^bere is no compromise possible. How can there be luy , 
compromise so long as we each one of us has a .different definttiftn 
for the aame words that we may be using. It is impossible, Pri;ne • 
Minister. I V^int to sugjyst fb you in all humility that it is iitt^rW 



impQssibljp them to find a meeting ground, to find a ^ere 

you can apply the spirits of compromise. And I asn vei^g4eTed 
to have to sav that up to now 1 have not been •able tc^Miseoyer a 
ijomisioii definition for the terms that we have been ^changings 
during "all these weaiy weeks. • 

I, was shown last week the Statute of Westminster by a scepticr 
and he' said: “ Have you seen the definition of * dominion * I' 
read the definition of “ Dominion,** and naturally I ^as not; at all 
perplexed or shocked to see that the word Dominion ’* wasjes^aus* 
tively defined, and it had not a general definition but a particular 
definition. It simply said: ^the word Dominion ** shall include 
Australia, South Africa, Canada and si» t.n, ending with the Irish 
Free State. I do not think I noticed Egypt there. Then he said : 

” Do you see what your Dominion means? ** It did not make any 
impression upon me. I do not mind w^hat my Dominion means or 
what jjomflete independence means. In a way I was relieved. I 
sai4 1 am now relieved from having to quarrel about the word 
“ Domihion,’* because I am out of it. But I w^ant complete ind'e- 
pendence, and even so, so many Englishmen have said : Yes, you 
can have complete independence, but what is the meaning of com- 
plete independence?*’ and again we come to different definitions. 
Therefore, I say the Congress claim is regMered as complete 
independence. 

One of your great statesmen — I do not think I should give his 
nr'.me — ^was debating with me, and he said: “ Honertly, I did not 
know that you meant this by complete independence.*’ He ought 
to have kno’iRm, but he did not know, and I shall tell \o\i what be 
did not know, 'When I said to him, ** I cannot be a partner in an 
E^jpire,** he said. ** Of course, that is logical.** I said, “ But I 
want to become that. It is not as if I shall be if I am compelled 
to, but I v»ant to become a partner with Great Britain. I waijt'to 
become a partner with the English people; but I want to enjoy ' 
precisely the same liberty that your people enjoy, and I wc.nt to 
seek' this partnership not merely for the benefit of Indie, and not 
merely for mutual benefit; I want to seek this partnership^ in order 
that the great weight that is cnishing the world to atoms may be 
lifted from its shoulders.** 

This took place ten or twelve days ago. Strange. as it may 
appear, I got a note from aiiother Englishman whom ^Iso you Know 
and,, whom also ydu respeef. Among many things; he writes: I 
believe profoundly that the peace ,and happiness of mankind depend* 
on otLi' friendship,** and, as if I would not understand that, he says 
your people and mine.’* I must read to you what he also says, 
And! of all Indians you are the one that the real Englishman likea - 
and understands.,” ' * ^ 

He does dot waste any words on flattery, and I do not think he 
has intended this last expression to flatter me. It will not flatter, 
me *in the slightest degree. /There are many things in this note' 
which, if I could share them with you, would perhaps make yon 
understand better the significance of this expression, fctt let me tell 
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yoii that wtfen he writes this last sentence He does no^ me%n iM 
persottfUjK. I personally signify nothinsi and I know I would 
meaii*nottdng to any single Englishman ; out I mean somethnff to 
'■some Englishmen because I represent a cause, because J Jo 
represent agnation, a gi*eat organisation which has made itself felt« 
That is the reason why he says this. • , . •« . 

But then, ifel could possibly find that working basif,#Trime 
hfiniftter, thtfre is ample room for compromise. It is friendship I 
crave. My business is not to throw overboard the slave-holder and 
tyrant. My philosophy forbids me to do so, and to-day the Con- 
gress has accepted that philosophy ijot as a creed, as it is to me, 
but as a policy, because the Congres% believes that it is the right 
and Jiest thing for India, a nation of thr^ hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, to do. A nation of 350 million people does not need the 
dagger of the assassin, it does not need the poison bowl, it does not 
need the sword, the spear or the bullet. It needs simptj' a wilhof 
its own, an ability to sav “ No,’^ and that natipn is to-dav leanung- 
t« sat Xo.^^ 

But what is it that that nation does? Summarily, or at all \o 
dismiss Englishmen? No. Its mission is to-day to convert 
Englishinew. I do not want to break the bond between England 
and India, hut I do want to transform that bond. I want to trans- 
form that slavery into complete freedom for my coivtiy* Call it 
cotuplete* independence or whatever you like, I will not quarrel 
a<l>out that word, and even though xny countrymen may aisp^te 
with me for having taken some other word I shall be able to.bear 
down that opposition so long as the content of the word that you 
may suggest^to me bears the same meaning. Hence I have limes 
without number to urge upon your attention that the safegm^ds 
that have been suggested are completely unsatisfactory. They are 
ngldii the intere.sts of India. • • 

^hree experts from the Federation of Commerce bnd Industry 
have^u their own manner, each in his different manner, told you 
oxit g)f thyr expert experience how uttqj’ly impossiole it is foiP any 
hfidy responsible Ministers to tgckle the prolilem of adminis- 
tration #Len 80 per cent, of India’s resources are mortgaged iiTe- 
t^ievabl8^ Better than T could ha^ .shown tt>you they have shown, 
out of,^he amplitude of their knowledge, what these financial safI- , 
guards mea*n for India. They mean the complete cranjping of India. ' 
They have discussed* at thi.s table financial safeguards, hut tha^^ 
includes Necessarily the question of Defotrce and the question of the 
Army. Yet while I say ttfat th% safeguards are unsatisfactf^v ‘as 
theV have been presented, I have not hesitated to say, and I do net 
hesitate to repeat, that the Congress is pledged to giving s«fegi\ards. • 
■endowing safeguards which may be demonstrated to be ii^ the inte«-* 
esfe! of Indfa. • • ^ 

At one of the sittings of ^he Federal Structure Committee .1 had 
ne hesitation in amplifying the admission and saying thjftt*these 
safeguards must be also of benefit to •Great Britain.* T do not.^afit* 
safeguards which are merely beneficial to India and prejudicial t(> 
the real interests of Great Bfitain. The fancied interests erf I^dja 



^iU hive to be aacrificed. The fancied intere^s of ^at 
Britain have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate of 

India will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimatetintereste df Oreat 
Britain will at‘So,have to be sacrificed. Therefore, again i rejfcat, if 
we have^the same meaning for the same word I will ^gree with 
*Mr. Jayakar, with Sir Tcy Bahadur Sapru and other distinguished 
speakers who 'have spoken at this Conference. will agree with 
them all, that we have after all, after all these laboiys, reache<b a 
substantial measure of agreement, but my despair, my grmf» i® 
that I do ‘not read tbe same words in tbe same light. The iinplica- 
tions of the safeguards of Mr. Jayakar, I very much fear, are differ- 
ent from my implications, jjud the implications of Mr. Jayakar 
and myself are perhaps .only different from the implications that 
Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has in mind ; I do not know, c We 
have never really come to grips. We have never come to brass 
tajjks as you put it, and I am anxious — I have been pining to come 
to real/ffrips and to brass tacks all these clays and all these nights, 
anTi have felt: Why are we not coming nearer and peargr 
together, and why are we wasting our time in eloquence, in oratory^ 
in debating, and in scoring points? Heaven knows. I have no 
desire to hear my own voice. Heaven knows J have no 
desire to take part in any debating. I know liberty is made 
of sterner stuff, and I know that the freedom of India is ♦made of 
much sterner Vuff. We have problems that would baffle any states- 
man. We have problems that other nations have not to tackle. 
Blit they do not baffle me ; they cannot baffle those have been 
broujrht up in tbe Indian climate. Those problems are there with 
us. JUstaswe have to tackle our bubonic plague, we have to 
tackle the problem of malaria. We have to tackle, as you have not, 
th«^ problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, tigers and lions. 
We have to tackle, these problems because we have been brought up 
under them. , They dp not baffle us. Somehow^ or other we 
survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles and various crea- 
ture^. So also f.ball we survive our problem and find a way Vuit of 
tjiese problems. But to-day you and we have come toglcither *at a 
Round Table and we want to find a common formula wJricli wfil' 
work. Please belie ve^me that vrbilst >1 abate not a title, of tbe 
c.laim that I have re^stered on behalf of the Congress, which I do 
not propose to repeat Here, while I withdraw not one word bf the 
speeches that f had to make at the Federal Structine Commlitee, 

‘I aip here to compromise ; J am here to consider every formula that 
British ingenuity can prepare, every formula that the ingenuity of 
such ‘constitutionalists as Mr. Sakri, Sir Tej Bahadur Snpi’u, 
Mr Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shaft, and a host of other 
constitutibnalists can weave into being. 

I will Fio1f;be baffled. I shall be here as long as I rtm required 
becduse I donbot want to revive civil disobedience. I want to turn 
the trace that was arrived at, at Delhi, into a permanent settlement. ^ 
■B^t*for heaven's sake give me*, a frail man, 62 years gone,’ a little'' 
,bit oi: a chance. Find a little comer for him and the organisation 
that he repres^ntsi You distrust that Cirganisation though you may 
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8eeniii%ly’tru8t*me. Do not for one moment differentiate me from 
• the organiBiytion of which I am but a drop in the ocean* I aai no* 
greater tlfhnitte organisation to which I belong. I am inffnitSty 
•smaller* l3ian 1;hat organisation; and if yon find me a* place, jf, you 
trust me, I flirite you to trust the Congress also. Tour trust in me 
otherwise is a broken reed. I have no authofify save wb%t I deriyed 
fsom the Congress- If yon will work the Congress for all* it is 
worth, then ycg^ will say good-bye to terrorism ; then you will not 
need terrorism . To-day you have to fight the school of terrorists 
which is <here with your disciplined and organised terrorism, 
because you will be blind to, tbe facts or the writing on the walL 
Will you not see the writing that these ^terror is ts are writing with 
their blood? Will you not see that we do nftWwant bread made of 
wheat, but we want bread of liberty ; and without that liberty there 
are thousands to-day who are sworn not to give themselves peace or 
to give the country peace. * 

1 urge you then to read that writing on the wsfll. 1 ask you uoi 
to tfy tfie patience of a people known to be proverbially patient. 
J\> speak of the mild Hindu, and the Mussulman also by contact, 
good or evil, with the Hindu, has himself become mild. And that 
mention of lift Mussulman brings me to the bafiSling problem of 
minorities.. Believe me, that problem exists here, an^ I repeat 
whtttP^I use^ to say in India — have not forgotten those words — 
that w’ithout'the problem of minorities being solved there is no 
Swaraj for Indim, there is no freedom for India. I know that;,l* 
realise it; and yet I came here in the hope, perchance, th^t I i^ight 
be able to p\ill through a solution here. But I do not despair of 
some day or oUier finding a real and living solution in connection 
with the minorities problem. I repeat what I have said elsewheref 
that so long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides com- 
munt^ from community and class from class, Uiere will«be no real 
living solution, there will be no living friendship between these 
communities. It will be after all and at best a [Shper solution. 
But infmediately you withdraw that wed^e, the do&e^ic ties, the 
^douKstio affections, the knowledge of*common birth — do you sup- 
pose that ^1 these will count far nothhigP x 

• AVereTTindus and Mussulmans and Sikhs aXrays at war with one 
Upothf^ when*there Avas no British rule, wdien there ,wa» no English 
face seen there ?• We have chapter and verse given* to us by Hin^u 
historians by Mussulman Jiistorians to*aay that we were living 
in comparative peace even then, .^nd Hindus and Mussulmans* in 
the \*ll1ages are not even to-day quarrelling. In those days they 
were not* known to oiiarrel at all. The late Maiilana Muhammad 
Ali oftdi used to* tell me, and he was himself a*hit of ai} hlstbrian, 
he said, ‘‘ If ^od “ Allah,'' as he called God—^* gi^ me life, 
I propose to write the history di Mussnlraon rule in India; and then 
I,will show through documents that British people have erred, thui 
ilPurengeeb was not so vile as he has been painted, by the British His- 
torian ; th^t the Mogul rule was not so bad as it ha» been* shown ir 

us in British Ifistorv aiyl so* on. And so have Hindft*historidbii 

• • •• 
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wc^itten. This quarrel is not old; tLis quarrel is Coeval wRli this 
acute shame. 1 dare to say it is coeval with the Britis]||*a|}TSiit, and 
inimediately this relationship, the unfortunate,^ artificial, mnnatural 
( refatipnship between Great Britain and India is transjpTmed into a* 
natural relatiquship, when it becomes, if it does become, a voluntary 
partnership to be given up, to be dissolved at the will of either 
pait^, when it becomes that you will find that Hindus, Mussul^ians, 
Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, irntouchaye8,^will 
ail live together as one man. ^ 

I want to say one word about the Princes, and I shall have done. 

I have not said much abq?it the Princes, nor do I intend to say 
much tonight aboiit t^e Princes, but I should be wronging them, 
and I should be wronging the Congress if 1 did not register my 
claim, not with the Round Table Conference, btit with the Princes. 
It is op^n to the Princes to give their terms on which they will join 
the J^ederation. I have appealed to them to make the path easy 

those who inhabit the other part of India, and therefore I can 
, only make these suggestions for their favourable consideration, for 
their earnest consideration. I think that if they accepted, no 
matter what they are, but some fundamental rights as the commo?'. 
property of all India, and if they accepted that position and allowed 
those rights to be tested by (be Court, which will be ag^yin of their 
own creation, and if they introduced elements — only elements — of 
representation on behalf of their subjects, I think that they would 
thave gone a long way to conciliate their subjec<.s. They would 
have gone a long way to show to the world and to show to the 
whole of India that they are also fired with a democratic spirit, that 
they do not want to remain undiluted autocrats, but^that they want 
t+o become constitutional inonarclis even as King George of Great 
Britain is. 

Sir, a note has been placed in my hands by my friend, Sir Abdul 
Qaiyiim, and he says, will not I say one word about the Frontier 
Province? I'^will, and it is this. Let India get whart she is 
outitled to and what she can really take, but whatever she gets, 
whenever she gets it, let the’ Frontier Province get complete Ailo- 
nomy to-day. That- Frontier will then be a standing den\on strati on 
to the whole of India, and therefore the whole vote of the» Congress 
will be given in favour of the Frontier Province getting Provincial, 
autonomy td-morrow. Prime Minister, if you can possibly gCt your 
Cabinet to endo^fse the proposition that from to-moiTQv» the Fron- 
tier Province becomes a full fledged^ autonomous Province I shall 
thdtt have a proper footing amongst the Frontier tribes and convene 
ibera to my assistance when those over the border cast an evil eye 
on* India. 

Last of hll, ‘hiy last is a pleasant task for me. Tbh is, perhaps, 
the last ti&e that I shall he sitting with yon at negotiations. It is 
not?' that I want that. I want to sit at the same table with you in 
VAhr closets and to negotiate and to plead with you and to go down 
on bended knee bMore T take the final leap and final plunge? But 
whether I have the good fortune to uontinue to tender my co-opera« 
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tion o^net does* not depend upon me. It largely *depi(pd8 itj^n jpn. 
But it;En^»not eTen depend upon you. It depends upon so many 
circumstitncIS over Which neither you nor we may have any control 
w^xatsoever. *Then let me perform this pleasant task* of givij^g «ay 
thanks to alt irom Their Majesties down to the poorest men m the 
East End^ where I have taken up my habitation. * ^ 

* In that settlemsnt which represents the poor people of th^ East 
End%f Jjondon*! have become one of them. They have accepted 
me as a member, and as a favoured member of their family, alt will 
be one of* the richest treasures that I shall carry with me. Here, 
too, I have found nothing but courtesy^ and nothing but a genuine 
affection from all with whom I have colhe in touch. I have come 
in touch with so many Englishmen. It has%sen a priceless privi- 
lege to*me. They have listened to what must have often appeared 
to them to be unpleasant, although it was true. Although I have 
often been obliged to say these things to them they ha^^e ^evei* 
shown the slightest impatience or irritation. is impossible tom 
me 4o fSrget these things. No matter what befalls me, no fhattei 

? rliat the fortunes may be of this Round Table Conference, one 
hing I shall certainly carry with me — that is, that from high to 
fow I have found noiliing but the utmost courtesy and the utmost 
affection. I cp'hsidef that it was well worth my paying this visit 
to England in order to find this human affection. It ha% enhanced, 
it ha% deef^oned my irrepressible faith in human nature that 
although Engli^imen and Englishwomen have been fed upon lies, 
so often that I see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lanoe- 
shire the Lancashire people had perhaps some reason foii becopiiug 
irritated against me, I found no irritation and no resentment even 
in the operati'ves. The operatives, men and women, hugged me^ 
They treated me as one of their own. I shall never forget that. 

I»jpu carrying with me thousands upon thousands pf*English 
A'ien^hips. I do not know' them, but I read tlfat affection in tbeir 
eyes as ^arly in the morning I walk through your struts. All this 
hospitEllity, ^^11 this kindness w’ill never be^ffaced frQm^ny memory 
no.matt^r j^hat befalls my unhappy laud. I thank you for your 
foniearance. " . 

Pandi% M, M. Malnviya: Mr. Prime Minister, now that the 
^bours of thi^ Conference are coming to an exfd I wish to put in a 
tSw observations to show bow it appears to me that we have pro- 
ceeded witl^ our work aiM the results that we have thieved. ^ 

I feel, Sir, that the probleta ^ .India tfas not been thorough^, 
understood here. I feel that there is not the atmosphere in wKich , 
there could be a recognition of the true condition of the popple of 
India ajitl of the^ justice of what India demai^ds. We have cHs- , 
cussed variousb questions at the Conference; we have aiTiwed*at*8ome 
undef standings, which are very valuable; but all thing! tsaid anfl 
considered, I find that the posuion is one which cannot fill us with 
a4yTiope lior the future. , * • 

We have come here and we have been treated Vith gr^at kind- 
ness and courtesy; we arejnll deeply grateful for if. But l«hayt*. 



felt, ^r. Prime Minister, ikat there are veiy lew BariidiriSm 
have made lip their minds to , consider the Indian prAl^ fas they 
w6ald consider the problem if it was another p&pie— e wnite peonle 
— ^«vhpm they 'were dealing with. There is a feeling t^nt India was* 
asking for something for which it was not prejj^reQ. There is a 
feeling that those of sis, like Mahatma Gandhi and others, who 
press for the Congress point of view, are asking for what th^ Ae 
not at present entitled to. There is a feeling that n^favoui^is oeiug 
confer:'*ed upon us Indians in giving us the opportunity to express 
our views before this Conference, and through this (Jonference, 
before the British public. It oppresses me to think that it is so. 
Until, Mr. Prime Ministei, our English fellow-subjects come to the 
conclusion and make-up their mind that they will deal w'ith us as 
equal fellow subjects, until they are prepared to sit down to con- 
sider what our difficulties are and to solve those difficulties fairly, 
the ^hfdon of this problem will not have lieen advanced very much. 

J am very gratefpl that last year you decided, with the consent of 
His Majesty's Government, to make the announcement that you 
did, that there would be an all-India Federation established, 
there would be responsibility introduced in the Centre of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that there would be certain ii'ansitory safe- 
guards provided. We were led to think that those^ decisions were 
final; and, yet after we came here we found that, owing to a change 
of Government, the decisions almost seemed to run the risk of being 
given up, of being practically abandoned. ^ 

■ I am very grateful that that catastrophe was averted, but I can- 
not forget the incident that, merely owing to a change of Govern- 
ment, and merely owing to a change in an impoiiant office, the 
whole decision of last year seemed to be in peril of being altered. 

I am very glad, sir, that you take exception to my statement. I 
hope I anno wrong; jbut what compels me to say it is that foe ’days 
together we had to work against the possibility of such a decision 
b^ng arrived* at. What I feel is that unless tlie House of 
Commons, unless the British public, unless British statesmen have 
made up their minds definitely that a fully responsible Goternttient 
3hall be established, in India,<ninle8s*tbat decision is placed beyond 
any dispute or cavil^ unless it is placed beyond the possibility of 
being affected by any change in office or elsewhere, j In dfa cannot 
sxpect 'that a new era is shortly to dawn upon her. , * 

** Mr. Prime Minister want niy English fellow-subjects to think 
what it means to India, what decisibn in this matter and delay in 
this matter met'ins to India. India is not asking fora change 
merely for the fnn of it. India feels the intolerable degredation of 
being under a foreign yoke such as the British hureaucratic systein 
which at pikcsent exists in India. India desires freedom for heir* own 
sbns such as you enjoy in your county. India has been longing for 
thh. freedom. ^ 

. ..For four thousand vears our ancestors ruled in our country. 
Long, long before any Englishman set his foot there our. ancestors 
h'Q4 a system of Government wMch your own^ historians have 
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it is®a matter-of sore trial that they should continue to fee unde 
foreign rule, and the people have been working for a long iime a 
you, Mr/Prime Minister, very well know, to obtain self-govem 
inent. The Congress began its labours^ in 1885. From that tim- 
[inwards it has repeatedly urged the introduction of full self-govem 
ment. Hut let me reniind you that the niovehu^nt reached its lieigh 
in India last year when from 70.000 to 75,000 persons, men, women, 
and some children too, went to jail and exposed themselves to all 
the hardships of that situation in order that India might b? fj^e. 

Whjjjt are we going to tell them when we return to India All 
we IS'oing to tell them .simply that we have delivered speeches, and 
thilt they have been recorded and will be published? Are we to 
tell them that the matter is still being considered, that the House 
of Commons not v eL^f rienclly to the change that we desire? 
Are we gomg to tell tliem that a section of the British Press is iii- 
sultiiig usljjy its remarks and telling u.s that we cannot*have what 
we have asketl for? Or are we going to tell them that the British 
people hove made up their minds, tbftt they will not stand any 
longer in the way of the people of our ancient land, India; that the 
people of Britain will not stand any longer in the way of our exer- 
cising that ri^t of self-government which God has meant every 
people to exercise ? 

This is what I wish that we should be able to say to tl^era; hut 
wha#^8 the position? We have discus.sed several quesiions. We 
Have been told we have not settled certain questions and that until 
those (utestions are settled the Government cannot arilve at definite 
conclusions.# I beg to point out that tha^is not the \i’«y in which 
yo«i-»sett4e(^ the matter with the Irish* people. ’ When you decided 
to settle tj^e question with Treiand y»u entered^ntr) an agreement. 
A few of *your representatives and a few representatives of the Irish 
U^eople sBft do^n, drew up an agreement, noted Sown the vital points, 
abd thfen decide^ that a Statute should follow later.* Is it not po.s- 
aihle for yon^ is it not possible for us, to 5\jt down and draw up mi 
agreement like that? * 

We have been told that failure to decide the communal question 
stands ii; the way. Did it stand in the way of a settlement wjth 
tfe^e Trisji people?. Had not they to deal wu'th minorities? Jlid not 
von in tha*. agreement — I think it w'as of the 6th FAni^ry, 1921-^ 
lay flown certain safeguards >yhich w'ere not finally dedded upon 
but^which were mentioned there as matters to he decided Jafer? 
Tjiese inc^ided safeguards for the protection of the minorities alsjT. • 

Here ijll that my Mus.sulnian friend’s and my other friends* who 
represent the minorities as|^ is bot that there .shall fee new cdti- 
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sti^ution set i^p, but that reasonable piDvieion shall Jie mMesCor^e 
protection of the rights ol minorities in the new constitution. 
Could not an agreement like that be arrived at here. HcoushilVe very 
( kiifdly invited us to this Conference. This is the second tinie ypu. 
have invited us Indians to this Conference and you ha,ve spent mubh 
tin^e and l^ibour on it. i Xo one has worked harder or more assidu* 
ousiy than Lord Sankey, to whom we are all vyry grateful for tije 
trouble he has taken in dealing with these questions. are 
thankfnl for all the labour and time you have ^ent, but what is 
the sum total of what we have arrived at.<^ What is the sum 
total that we have achieved? I submit even now what is 
needed is that you and year friends and the English Parliament 
should definitely make up your minds that responsible government 
shall be established in India and established in the shortest .possible 

time. 

■'1 

Kr. Gandhi exercises a most tremendous influence on the people 

India, but I regret to say that even his influence will not be 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the people of India for Areedom. 
They Tsdll not be satisfied to hear merely that a declaration has been 
made which assures us of the establishment of responsibility at the 
Centre at some future date. People did not suffer merely to obtain 
such a declaration. I have mentioned the hase of Ireland. It may 
be said thdt in that case there was a war, and that an agreement 
was arrived at at the end of a war. I hope, Mr. Priiiie Minister, 

at least will not say so, because I am certain the method of war 
cannot compare with the method of non-violent civil disobedience 
or p^fssive resistance which Mr. Gundhi has inculcated on the people 
of India. It avoids bloodshed; it avoids violence; it avoids doing 
fcny wrong to any fellow-man. It teaches the people to suffer 
wrong, to suffej* injustice, to suffer pain and to suffer loss. But 
that metliod does not involve less heavy sacrifice than the methq^ of 
violence and war, and I submit we should begin a new era !a the 
history of mankind by arriving by argument, and reason, by 
friendly discussion and good-will at a solution of even^sueb r great 
problem ns the transfer of power from the hands of the British 
people into the hand.s of the pfople ip whose hands God ineant Wat 
that power should rest. 

I ask yoji, Prime Minister, to consider whether if is 'stili no,t 
possible to deal with this matter in the way I have suggested. Let 
mf. remind you, Sir, tb^.t the coudition of the people ^f India is 
Buob that they cannot with equanimity hear of a decision which 
does not tell them that responsible government is going to be estab- 
lished without any avoidable delay. The condition of the people 
has been going from bad to worse. I do not wish to enter into con.- 
tnoversial (fnesfions at this late hour, but it is my did;y to remind 
you that the condition of the people generally in India has been 
iroiiig from bad to worse, that the agriculturist is in a sad plight, 
that he has been hard hit by the legislation which put the rupee at 
(vf., that he has heen hard hit hy all the other circumstances 
wtich have^come about during the last fwo years, t!\at tl/e general 
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mass dt tie peepie are very very jioor and are uuda^rgoin^ m^cn 
Bufferii^g. Ire should have the chance to serve them and to bring 
them son^l rtlief . British administration has lastod in India now 
iof over ISO^ears, but unfortunately British administnftion. while 
it has built roads and railways and public offices, and schools and 
hospitals to some extent, has failed to build tup the strength of the 
people. The people are not half as strong economically to-dty as 
they%hould belaud we cannot get them out of this miserable condi- 
tion unldss we have the power in our hands to administer oyr own 
atfairs. • 

Ever since it cam© into existence the Congress has been urging 
— as you, Prime Minister, will remembSl* — that expenditure should 
be largely reduced in India. It has been asfcWig that the expendi- 
ture on*the Civil Services should be reduced and that tbe expendi- 
ture on the Army should be reducpd. The questions we have l>een 
discussing have not enabled u» to come to a final conclusion oi^any 
of those matters. If tlie Army is not to be touched, unless there 
an agreAnent that the expenditure on the Army should be brought 
to tfit least one half of what it is to-day, as Mr. Birla urged, unless 
it is agreed that it is essential that the Army expenditure should 
b*e brought tombout 3 0 cro res, unless it is agreed that we should 
have full powe#, as rfhy <5ther free government would have, to re- 
orgaiisc oin* wliole budget of expenditure, that we should have the 
same V^werbi any free government has to consider what economies 
should be introduced — unless we have all this power, what is tbe 
use of talking or responsible government or any shadow of itl^* • 

Those are the questions which call for determination. These are 
the questions vAich should be settled by a few of us sitting dow*n 
together and arriving at conclusions which will help us to satisfv 
the people of India. You are aware that if you leave things as 
they^ijle the Government of India is not able to jjarry on the admiii- 
f?tration so far as finances are concerned. It is in a sorry plight 
and it well be in a worse plight from day to day as fai*as I can see. 
You cnftmot go on adding taxation to taxiftion.^ But Iktle margin 
Vai^eft anj it has come now. There no other course open to the 
Governmeiit of India than to reduce lexpenditiHse and to reduce it 
largely. jTf you give us a constitution, but tie^us hand and foot by 
\^ur safeguards, what will be tbe result"? The result will be that 
tile new Government will not have a fair chance. I am not o*pposed 
to such readable safeguards as may be agreed on% the interests 
of India. We have from the^be^ijning agreed that there shoidM 
be vsucji safeguards, but I am pointing out generally that it is essen- 
tial that the safeguards should be only those needed in the interests 
©t Ipdiiv* It is also agreed that we shall be just to every ^com- 
tuTtnity.* Wejio hot want to hurt any community, Britiah *or*non- 
Britifh. We shall be just to every interest. * * 

A great responsibility rests upon tbe British Parliament, rfnd 
uffoff you fill who represent tbe British public. Three hxindred aath 
fifty million people inhabit India. Their destinV^i^ entrast^^d. for 
the momeilt to your hands. Yaii are not able to give tb#.tim^ ai^ 
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att^ention that aftatrs iu India demand. I do not compla& ^ that.. 
God never meant that the people of one country shoui^ be jEible to 
spend time in attending to the administrative a&ire dl^ another 
coimtyy, pdrtkularly of one so far away. Therefore* it iB*all thei 
more necessary that you should agree to hand over po^er to us» to 
put us in tjbe position i«u which we can perform those duties to our 
people winch it is your privilege to diseliarg*^ towards your owai 
people. AVe want to know that that is coming, aiidjhe people will 
not he satisfied until we are able to tell them tliat it is comibg with- 
out avoidable delay. 

The suggestion that there should be a declaration made assuring 
the people of India that tbt Government stands by the pledge that 
it gave through you ]i>-»t year will not satisfy the people. will 

it satisfy the people to tell them that it will take two or three years 
to frame a new constitution. AVith M respect to my lawyer fnends 
and Jp rarliamentary draftsmen, I venture to say that that is too 
iong a period, that when it is desired that responsible government 
is to be introduced in India it should be possible to frame a*St%Jute 
for it within a much shorter time, within a reasonably short peripd. 

I submit that that is what should be done. It may be urged that 
there are difficulties in the case of the Princes, thatathere are cer- 
tain matters to be investigated and that uffVii they have been investi- 
gated a constitution cannot be built up. I beg to submit that the 
vital points which are necessary to frame a constitutipu have- been 
agreed upon and that a constitution can be drafted and that any 
adjustments which may be necessary can be introduced later on. 

A^hat is essential is" that the people should be told that the Gov- 
ernment have decided finally that responsible government shall be 
established in India without avoidable delay. I silbrait that it is 
illso necessary that along with such a declaration action should be 
taken to conviAce the people that you mean w’hat you say. aAVhen 
the Declaration of 1917 was made, Mr. Montagu went out tO^inakp 
certain investigations, and he and Lord Chelmsford made investiga- 
tions and subrnitted a ryj)ort, and the Statute followed, '^hat is 
wanted is a' definite pronouwcement of agreement on ’vital points.. 
An agreement should be arrived at, and it should be"^ announced 
wbat the agreemenf'arrived’ at! is. Immediately after it there should 
be sent out to India r small influential deputation. I should invito 
roil, Mr. Brime Minister, yourself to come out; I ‘'should invi+'e 
Lord Sankey to<r.ome out ; I should invite Mr. Baldwin to come out; 
ahd Mr. Lloyd Georgfr, I suggest that three of four Prime 
.\twisters and c.r-Prime Ministers should come out to India. Lord' 
Sankey should come out, as he has studied this fjuestion for tlfe last 
twelve ‘months, and he is, therefore, most competent to help us in 
this matter. I sugtrest that you come out to India for three '-mon this. 
This is th'a time of the winter. Tour climate does Viot encoT^rage 
any one tb stav here during the morths of December, January and 
February. Within three months' time, if three of you top men<f)f 
England will come to my warmer country and' sit down and h«lSr 
what you want to hear and investigate whatever you want to investi- 
gate, you, 'will come back satisfied that it is possible to go on with 
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the f railing of tke Statute much earlier than it isima^n^ih 
qnartera at mresent. This is my invitation to yo«* ^ 
anxious, Ifr. €*rime Minister, that my ^untry should be saved tpe 
trojible of any further agitation in this connection. Ihone 
wants it. \^e*feel that we have carried on agitation long eneugh, 
that we have satisfied you and everyone else that the people of India 
arts rightly impati^t. I believe that the oest among* you Jiave 
undeAtood and, jR'ill admit that we people of India have as mfich 
•a right fo freedom as you have, and I hope that you are satisfied 
by all that, you have heard and seen that the jieople of India are 
now difierent from what the people of India were ten years ago. 
There is a wave of intense feeling in t%e country which will not 
tolerate delay in this matter. I say it in grder that you should 
nuderstdnd (he .situation and that we should ^ill try to meet that 
■situation. The people will not be satisfied; they have long been 
complaining of excessive expenditure on their nd ministration. 
They know that millions of them cannot find employment. sJ^ast 
millions^are going through life not having suffibient neces^ries? 
Th#y are undergoing nuicli trouble and suffering. They cannot con- 
tinue to go on in thi.s condition. You hear of crimes here, there 
ahd elsewhere^ 1 condemn these crimes, I deplore them, but we 
must know thai«part due to the distressing want of employ- 

ment ainon^t thfe young men in the country. I have seen numerous 
cavses^f voifiyy men whose parents have given them, oflt of their 
scanty income, a college education, and wlio are not able to find 
employment to shppori their old parents and their young wife after< 
twenty years of edm^ation. The number of such men is larjA. 
The number of juiddle-class men vrho are undergoing stifferiiTg is 
larger. The iifiinber of men among the massses undergoing suffer- 
ing is much larger still. It does not behove England to allow nlU 
this suffering to go on when it is possible to provide means of avoid- 
^ig iVof reducing it, of preventing it so far ais^it is pos^iffle to do 
so, by transferring power to hands which are willing and anxious 
to taive^flp the responsibility and to discharge that repiponsibility.^ 

•r tlKfrefore .submit that what is needed at "this juncture is not 
merely a tjpport of the speeches whicij) have be^n delivered but of 
an agreemeui between ns that things which are now agreed on shall 
carriell ontand a determination after that jf^reement to take the 
«arlier*step8 to Jmplemeut those decisions. That is what^ India 
needs, and«l«heg mo.st earnestly to imprjss upon* all my British 
friends that this is the nere.ssiity *of the sifuation in India and^I 
hope that hv pursuing the path of the duty which is cast upon fon 
you will pursue the way to glory again ns you did on so many occa- ' 
Bf^ns in^lie past.^ You have fought for the liberty of other ^eopks. 
My people al»n fought with you for the liberty *of q^her^peoples in * 
the ftreat War. You will still remember llow our men^game and 
helped you. Over a million iffen came, and there were <inore than 
olundred* fhotiaand casualties in the; War, of Indians killed pr^ 
injured. Bememher all the contribufiong that India made in thd* 
last war. * Bei^emher all the qpntributions which India has madje ' 
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in ail the wars qf the Empire in which Indian sqldiei^ htve been 
engaged, l^emember also the manner in which the Indian people 
have been urging, entreating, imploring the British Bovernment 
for the last forty-five years to give the people of India freedonsi tq 
exercise the power of self-government. Remembering all that, help 
us to obtain (that power. Transfer that power to us and we shall 
be very very grateful to you; the people oi India will be happy a,ud 
wii'l be grateful to you, and the world at large will admire y'^u. 

Mr. Prime Minister, if the opportunity is missed and we are 
sent iSick without having the assurance that the vital points of the 
new constitution are agreed upon, if we go back disappointed and 
are not able to satisfy our* people that this new constitution of free- 
dom is coming into existence at an early date, I shudder to think 
of the (Xinsequences/ The Government is strong, no doubt ;Hhe Gov- 
ernment ran (‘any on repression ; it ran put doMn all agitation with 
a strong hand. Yes, 3X1U can do so for a time; no doubt you have 
the^power to do so. But it will be verv, very wrong of you to do 
“^80 when it can be avoided. None of us desires that people should 
rise against the Government; we all want that the law should be 
respected; but the law also should respect the liberty of the indivi- 
dual and should give the individual what he has a,. right to claim 
from the Government. That is all we We pray that j^ou 

should give up the idea of merely governing India.** You must 
make up j?our minds to carry on the Administration in Iudia>, even 
during the time that j’ou dp not transfer responsibility to our hands, 

‘ with the willing consent of the people. When Mr. Balfour went, 
a few 3^ears ago, to Araerira, he said the only government worth the 
name was a government which was carried on with the consent of 
the people. Here now is the opportunity for ^^ou. Here is the 
^ opportunity for you to decide that you will transfer power into our 
hands. ^ T pray "to God that He may grant you wisdom, generosity, 
and the strength tp do so, and thereby to earn the gratituderof njy 
people. 

. Mr. Sastfi : Mr. Prime Minister, it will be within the"* 'Jecollec- 
tion of all of you that wneii^we began the deliberations of this Con- 
ference we said often, and nobody failed to say, that the assent that 
we have given to tny proj)osuls was conditional, that Wfe were free 
to revise our judgments as the proceedings went on and the pictule 
became clearer and clearer. *• 

«. i 

We had hoped that we should be able know 'exactly what the 
proposed constitution was; and, Prime Minister, I cannot help feel- 
• iug how profitable, how pointed to certain definite propositions, our 
two days’ debate would have been if the statement that is to be 
made io-morrow had been made early enotigh, and we ha’Q all beipn 
discussjug things that had been stated on authority. ” 

« As it is, most of us are speaking upon uneasy speculations which 
have been started in our minds by rumour. One such rumour, 
which I think was voiced in the Committee for the first time by feiy 
'«*fMend Sir A. P, Patro, bas been perhaps put out of the field 
altogether; at- any rate we hope so.^ But my friend Sir A. P. Patro 



is' rerf rellburcgful ; one of his ideas being put out of Ah^ field, he 
has just Tentured upon another, that the halfway house mvch 
deSirefby wrtain people here should be Provincial autonomy at 
f the cirtiumfetence, with responsibility at the Centre^ of British 
India, the SHates being kept out for some time. 

Well, people have taken the idea and bjgun to discuss it. For 
some hours I said myself: “ Now, this is Sir A. P. Ifetro’^idea; 
why^should l«bother about it?’* and then I remembered that* my 
friend Fas. an uncannv gift of discovering ideas still below the 
horizon long before other people see them. It may be, I thought, 
that there is some truth in that rumour and it is just as well to 
deal with it. % 

Prime Minister, that will not do either. •When we started this 
Conference we came, no doubt, with ideas of arguing for Dominion 
Status for British India, but we had not been here many days 
before the magnificent action of the Princes made a wider and 
larger India possible. We have all yielded our hearts to that^rea^ 
ideJfl. ODur wliole deliberations have been framed on the supposi- 
^ien that the Prin(‘es would come in, and I know nothing now to 
the contrary. It is a pity to ask us to go back to the original and 
Smaller idea, • I shal l leave that 'subject there, hoping that we shall 
still be permi^fed to^oiTTK In plate this vision of an India including 
the •Princes and their States going forw^ard as a Dominion from 
strength to*»trengt]i, and taking her place amongst the sisterhood 
of the nations qf the great Commonwedth. 

Then I was greatly comforted to hear that Lord Reading, ,to* 
whom this Conference owes so much of its prestige and«of it§ suc- 
cess, did not >yiver one little bit in his adherence to the idea of an 
all-India Federation. From Lord Reading’s speech, Prime 
Minister, we have derived many points of encouragement. I was 
parti^larly struck in the great speech he made recenth^ with a 
»hote which was rather unnecessar\’ from him, but whicH vjas quite 
emphatic, his faith in this British Commonwealth smd his loyalty 
to its fdeals« Nobody ever questioned thi^ liord Reading would •be 
faith fill* to^the ideal of the Empire. If some erf us on fhis side had * 
made a similar coufe.ssion of faith, tjiat would have been interest- 
ing! I one of those who, amidst much adverse criticism, have 
gnen i^ade that confession of faith with honeaty and with genuine ’ 

Prime Minister, whSt is wanting in ou^ loyalty*to the Commqp- 
wealth is not admiration of i^s jpft’Qatne.es tfr of its material gloi^, 
but it is the lack of occasion for us to take pride in this Empire «tfnd 
to call it^our own. The one thing wanting is that you should place* 
wfl upo^*an equnlity with the self-governing parts of the Cbmman- 
wealth. We.have asked for that status for a long, Jong tfmB, and* 
althSugh I do not wish to be so unfaithful to history af lo say you 
have done nothing whatever, ^nd although I am gratenil fdrjhe 
s|ep*s you^ave taken from time to time, to realise this ideal, it mgst. 
be admitted that the progress has been slow andVfitful. ITie thni 
hai now tbme jPor you to take gne long step from which there shall 
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be no, I reiurixmg. Tour Government — I mean your laie |^bomr 
GoFern^6nt>-Twa8 'pledged to that ideal. Yon made your answer 
at that time, declared it to the people of India, and th^ ]|ane cojne 
1161*0 to retilise it, believing tbnt that declaration co^ined their 
greateftt charter. 

Now it seems to me that in fiilfilling that declaration nothing 
should be done beyond what is absolutdy necessary and unavoif 
able'. Nothing should be done to mark us off, especially to ou^ dis- 
advantage, from the other self-governing parts of the Empire. 
There, ‘Prime Minister, is the great danger to be guarded against. 
We are willing, as I Siiid before, some of us here — 1 think most of 
us — we are willing that ihe^^e should be certain subjects marked off 
for the time being as Cj'own subjects in respect of which the Indian 
Legislature of the future, although Federal, should not be sfipreme 
but the Imperial Parliament which has hitherto taken charge of 
those subjects. Tliat must be subject of course to a period of time 
that iiiust be made known and subject also to certain large aspects 
of these questions which might be transferred with safet}>to ^our 
Legislature. They are necessary reservations, but we must be on 
our guard to admit into the Constitution no other safeguard oi 
reservation, by whatever title it be called, which ^ could not be 
demonstrated to be anything but in Indiairrlirterest. o We have now 
in the reports several safeguards under the headings t>f Commercial 
Discrimination and Defence. I objected to them, I an not quite 
happy about them now. In my judgment, Prime Minister, they 
are unnecessary and irritating deductions from Dominion Status. 

There jrre ways in which these safeguards could be obtained in 
substance without our Constitution being disfigured by constitu- 
tional provisions. Last year when we were discussing these pro- 
blems we took up one position from which — T do not know for what 
reason — ^^ve have advanced still further in the direction of stiffe:iing 
them. Onh remark I will make which I made in the Federal Stnic*^ 
ture Committee. The Commercial Discrimination clause debated 
last 5"ear seemed to me, as it seemed to those who took parft in its 
framing, to answer aiil the needs of the case. That was to be based 
upon a reciprocity agreement. Why this year it should be stipu- 
lated that it should'*lake the form of legal provisions and 'written in 
the statute of our Constitution I am unable still to see. N<f 
Dominion Constitution has such a clause, but it is proposed seriously 
that the Indian*^ Constitution should start with tha‘t clajise written 
iifxo the Constitution ai'^the outeet pnd so with regard to certain 
nnepcial safeguards. I have no objection to these provisions them- 
selves on their intrinsic merits, but they are a blot on the face of 
our Comititution. When I meet ray fellow-citizens of othei DomiijL- 
ions and. I pat myself on the hack and tell them^ “ Well, 1 am a 
Dominion too, subject only to two great exceptions ” they will be 
able to tiun round to me and say ” No, my friend, it is not Army 
and* External Affairs only that still continue to be under tjie charie 
of .,tbe Imperial Government. Your control over your own Com- 
merga and Ind\istry; your control over tbe vital life-breptb of tbe 
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wlioMi ^fVour national life, Finaace — ^both means^aje a^er 
coatrol of the Parliament of Great Britain and Irelajia. You ar» 
not,and wBhnot be for a long time ae we are.’* That is what I am 
most abonf. Why should these unnecessary restrictions 

*beJ written ^into the Constitution? There they. Prime 

Minister, I hate been no party to those secret and intimate confabu- 
lations which led to the framing of these safeguards id their present 
fdrm. Without suda esoteric knowledge my criticism might af>||har 
to b^cryde am> even lacking in a sense of responsibility, but my 
mind is quite clear upon the subject, and if they must be gjven in 
the Constitution, I will make two suggestions to you which would 
take away the sting and the offence of such disabling provisions. 
One suggestion is that you will put \hese restrictions into that 
chapter of the Constitution which will be open jto revision and modi- 
fication by the Tu'lian Legislature without the necessity of coming 
to the Imperial J*ailiament for dealing with them. We do not like 
the idea of coming to this country, and asking for constitutional, 
advance any more There is Defence, there is Eij^ternal Affairs an^ 
thei% isff.*arauionntcy Ijelonging to the State — <|uite enough nmtters 
^otnake trouble between India and England for another ge ieration. 
Neel we add more? — for, as you know from your rich expenence. 
so long ns tl»se irritadng clauses are there in the constitution, 
every general ^?!lectk^^ilF India will be fought upon that issue. 
IgncMiint (flndidates will play on the ininds of even mo^e ignorant 
voter* and fell them : “we are not a free country so long as these 
clauses are the;;p in the constitution.*'. Let us get rid of them. 
Our minds will be concentrated on these particular provisioqp,’ 
although in the real national life of India they may <iot apt aft 
great impediments. The very fact that they are there will *turu 
people’s minds to them and will make progress in other vital direc- 
tions very very difficult. ^ 

.. ^ other suggestion which I would make^is tliat yoft should 
*enter a clause in the Instrument of Instruction sVhich each •Viceroy 
receives^on appointment, to the effect that the safeguarding of 
powers vestctl in him singly as apart frcmi his Cabinet in India, 
thftlfthofte #safe guarding powers nnis? be exercised solely in the 
interests India. It is not w good «s a provi^yon in the constitu- 
tion, the»e may be Viceroys of a stiff temperament who will dis- 
•egard eten ibis Instrument of Insinieiions.* Nevertheless, upon 
tne wlfcle, it segms to me if it is declared to every Vieeroy* on his 
appoinnnent.that PritisTi policy requires t]jese safef^uarding powqps 
to be exercised only in the in^r^st^ of India, it would he a v«*y^ 
greab-gain to those who watch over these things jealously in Intfia, 
When we mentioned this matter last year I can say with authority * 
tiyit I iras informed that Lord' Beading would be in favour of tfie 
Instrument oi Instnictions containing such a provision. 

A word about the future w*rk of this Conference Tllis Confer- 
ence dissqjves, but its work cannot stop. We hear that an excellent 
nfove is contemplated ; that the TworcT Chancellor with a cerl^Tim* 
number of British politicians to assist him, should \ysit our coyntry . 



, and t)ierei*^ke^p alive in eonie ionn which maj ei^iu 
thi^ l^pnd Table Coherence or iis child to Cfttrjr on the irorkt iWe 
welcome such a proposal if it has taken sdiapc^ and dre ene 
or nwo thi^s tW one would like to say about wis? •IMipe 
, Miaister, do ^u remember that in January of this jear when ydu 
made your grj^at statement, there were two paints in it? In one 
part you g%ve us a formal statement with the authority of Goveri^- 
meik.* The other and greater part contained ydhr own admoiytion 
and exhortations to us. Gne passage in it which stAlck ma then as 
remarkable, and which has never left my mind since, if^as to the 
efiect that the work of the Conference could not be entrusted to the 
bureaucracy, whether in th^^ country or in India, but must be car- 
ried on under the control hf politicians. Your experience, Prime 
Minister, must have di'ctated that caution. For many year% in the 
wilderne/s of private meiul>ership, now enlarged and connected by 
some years of the moiit esalted and difHciilt office of the Empire, 
you ^avC garnered this lesson, that noble political ideals, generous 
j^tional aspiration.^?, do not thrive in official bosoms. A^e non- 
officials engender them, cherish them, and know how to bring them 
to fruition. In the long corridors and haunts of the India Oflffcft 
and of the great Secretariat that we have built in Xew Delhi iher^t 
are many dark places where these lH'autifiyil.;f^d mo\*iiig ideals are 
apt to be strangled, or at least they will f)^lelayed mJti\,they have 
no further (Significance to tho.se who have been deeply ipterest^d in 
them. We have had the very sad instance of a committee that sat 
recently in India and considered a most vital subject and, as has 
often been stated before us here, brought it to grief. They neg- 
lected youmwise advice, Prime Minister. I really wish, although 
it should have been unnecessary, that in your staten^ent to-morrow 
you would repeat that advice and put it into your formal declara- 
tion so that there could be no excuse for the authorities to put it 
aside. Iv think '‘you ought to make it an injunction to those ',^ose 
business it is to caiTV on the work of this Conference to nobler issues.* 
You must make it incumbent on them to place their opera<tionB in 
the hands of the politicic^ns and statesmen of India and the ‘states- 
men here, and not ecitrust them to the uneuthusiastic, dry-as-dust 
hands of bureaucracy. 

And, Prime Minister, when you constitute these commissions, 
and important committees and entrust vital aspects to their charg^ 
do as you did this year; summon Mahatma Gandhi and nis 
associates to it; let him not in despair go bdek to the arid fields of 
noVi-co-operation. ' * ^ • 

Yes, Mahatma, if I may apostrophise you, forgetting fwr a 
moment the Prime Minister, your duty hereafter is with us. You 
have acquired an unparalleled reputation. Your influence is Ufl!- 
equalled. Your, spiritual power to command men and to raise tjiem 
above theijr^^elves is acknowledged a}l over the world. Shall not 
these great gifts be harnessed to the constructive work of the natijn^ 
llave you the heart, I ask you, still to lead your people, triTstful and 
obedient, through the valley of humiliation if it be not necessary — 
and I contend It is no longer necessary? The steps that* we have 
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be enabled to perfect it, and that at no diiUftt «to». 

• The thing w iia onr hands to-day. This Imperial Tanlfwaat. 
domftiated as H may be by a Conservative maionty, Oua I»p«w 
Parliament in its debates to-morrow and the day after will aet IW 
impri'ffM^Urf I am perfectly assured, on the declaration that the 
Prime Minister makes to-morrow a few hours from now. Tea, ana 
when that work is done, believe me, lil^hatma, that in your hands 
more than those of any other single Indian Kgs our future progress. 
Eemenfber the days when some of us here ran between Ralsina and 
Daryagunj, biinging Lord Irw'in and 3'ou together in mutual under- 
standing and mutual co-operation. Tes, it seems to me 1;h%t yon 
cannot out have seen during these several we^ks that you hawa 
woiied^ith us that there is some know-ledge, some wisdom* some 
jiiitriotism even outside the ranks of the Congiess which you so much* 
worship. AVe can be of some use to you. Take us in hand. Do not 
flismiss us as 4)eo|)le whose ideas are still evolving and may be long 
in reaching th^ heiglrtsTST Congress wisdom. Believe me that with 
you«and j'Uur idiosen associates we can fashion our constitution to 
greaf euds,*aiid India will have cause to Iw* truly thankful that you 
changed your pjpiis and came here. For the work of a great countrt^ 
like India, a growing nation like our people, lies in many directions. 
There is not one road to the salvation of our people, ainkpatriptism 
takes many shapes and works in diverse ways according as circum- 
stances may rJlquire. The circumstances to-dav demand that yo^ 
should change your plans, dismiss civil disobedience from 
min^ and take up this work in a spirit, of complete*ti ust in us and 
^f falfh in the British people, too. I want to tell you tlfis., I have 
read some history, and, believe me, the British people often do 
wrong# the Britisli people often take unwise courses. * Nevertheless j 
in^ijie Ipng run tliey come back to tl^ ways ttt reason* moderation 
and jiisticA This is one of the occasions when it seems to me that 
they are hi their most w inning and “admirable* mood. Take them 
now and/ victory is ours. 

^ Chmirtnan : We now come to the end of these sittings^ aud.it 
only reinaips foA* me to«moirow’ to make the (Government statement 
and to sa.y to* you au re voir, ^tlfough it N after two o'clock in 
mornjng, I cannot leave this Chair* w^ithout one w’ord of tribute td 
that magnificent statement to which we have just listened. That 
^atemeift show.s an insight into the heart of India; l 9 ut, juy 
Mendsf it does more tlian that; it shows an irft?igli| int^ the^ heart 
of G^reat Briiain, and, approached in that w ay, your •approach js 
bound to be in'esistible. 

{The Coriference adjourned of 2^1 -j a.771. 
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Loyal Massif to Hia Mkyotty dio KingoEmporor. 

Chmrman ; You know witli uhat great interest His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has followed the deliberations of this Conference, 
"^and i am sure you would wish that an expression of your loyal 
devotion to the King-Emperoi should go troiu this Conference 
before it adjourns to-morrow. 

May I, therefore, propose that this message should be sent to 
the King-Emperor in your name: — 

The Delegates to the Indian Il(ftr63*‘iabie f^onference with 
their humble duty to Your Majesty desire to ten^ler to Your 
Majesty their loyal and heartfelt gratitude for the gaacioiis 
favours thej' have once more received at Tour Majesty’s hands. 
They are deeply conscious of Your Majesty’s unfailing solici- 
tude for the well-being of the Princes and people of theii 
Motherland, and they believe Your Majesty neefls no assurance 
that in no other part of Your Realm is there a livelier sense of 
loyalty and deyoiion to Tour Majesty’s Throne and 

Then I shall see that that is done, and I hope to-iuorrciw morn- 
ing I shall be able to co^jimunicate a message from Majesty to 
the Conference. 



nANC FUBNAIH SE^ON, bt KCE^lBER, IM. 

Rwly im|k S> Majatty iIm Kiog'Enipcrnr to LoyiJ ICMtoga. 

Chtiirman : Your HighueBses, Ladies and Qeatleni^ii, my first 
finty is to communicate to the Conference His Majesty the^£iitg> 
Emf^eror^s reply to our address of yesterday : — 

*'^he Delegates to the Indian Hound Table Cooference. 
I have received with much satisfaction your loyal message, and 
I send you my best wishes for a safi return to your Motherland. 

1 am not unaware of the diiliculties^J^rought to light by a 
cl8se examination of the great task to which you set your hands 
last year, but I bid not to let them discourage nor oppress 
you, and I earuestlj' trust that under your guidance th# great 
coiamuiiities of India will pursue with patieifce and forbearance 
the path of co-operation and of peaceful discussion to which 
your endeavours have so clearly shown the way.** 

That is signed .by hi^wen^hand. 


♦STATEMENT BY THE PIIIME MINISTER. 

We have now had two Sessions of the Round Table Conferenee, 
and the time has cnme to survey the important work^hich has 
been done, first of all, in setting out the problems which in the ta;)k 
of Indian con^itutiou-building we have to surmount, and then 
trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented to us 
nowj^ng our co-operation to the end of another stage, aud^we must 

t auB^ and study what has been done and the* obstacles wiiich we 
ave encountered, and the best w^ays and means of briijgi ug our work 
to a successful end as rapidly as possiblp. I reg^t^ra our discfls- 
•sionf anil our personal contacts here »s of the highest value, and 
m^e bold ^o say that they haye raised the problem of Indian con- 
stitutional* reform far above the mere technicalities of constitution- 
Aiaking ; ^^or we have won that confidence in, and respect for, each 
diher which hhs made the task one of helpful political oo-operatioigL. 
That, I am confident, will continue to the end. dly co-operation 
alone can wd succe^^ ^ 

At, the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the polfcy 
of the then Government, and I am authorised by the present one 
tqi give ^ou and India a specific assurance that it remains their 
pmcy. ^ shi^l rhpeat the salient sentences of that ^leclprtftion : — : 

* •* The view of His Majesty's Government is iha# respon- 
^ gibilit^ for tbe government of India should be placed ,upon 

* The passages in the statement shown in square brachets [ ] were addhd* 

by way of explanation in the course of the speech, which diffefs to •thiq 
extent from the wetsion published s^aratelv as a White Paner (Chnd. .10791. . 
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Xegfslatures, Centtftl and Pvomoiid, wHIi sneh* pfcmsiona as 
may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of^t^naitiqn, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet 4ther specifd 
'ci^uwUxtoes, and also wi^ eueh guarantees as %re require 
by minorities to protect their political liberties and rights. 

,In siich statutory s^eguards as may be ^ made for meeting 
the needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary eowfiera 
of His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved'' powers 
are' so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance 
of India through the new constitution to full responsibility for 
her own government.*’/ 

With , regard to thfe'Central Government, I made it plain that, 
subject to defined conditions. His Majesty’s late Government were 
prepared, to recognise the principle .of the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature, if both were constituted on an all- 
£ndia Federal basis. The principle of responsibility was* to, be 
subject to the qualification that, in existing circumstances, Defence 
and External Affairs must be reserved to the Governor-General, and 
that, in regard to finance such conditions must apply as would ensure 
the fulfilment of the obligations incurred the authority of the 
Secretary of State, and the maintenance unimpaired the financial 
stability aifd credit of India. 

Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General must be 
granted the necessary powers to enable him to fulfil bis respon- 
sibility for securing the observance of the constitutional rights of 
Minorities, and for ultimately maintaining the tranquillity of the 
^iate. 

These were,, in broad outline, the features of the new constitu- 
tion for' India as contemplated by His Majesty’s Govemm^t at 
the end of the last Conference. 

i- As I say, 'my colleagues in His Majesty’s present ^Goyepiment 
fully accept that statement ,of January last as representing Ijieir 
own policy. In particular, they desire to reaffirm their belief in 
an all-India Federation as offering the only hopeful solution of 
India’s constitutional problem. They intend to puraue this plan, 
imsweryingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties 
which now stapd in the way of its realisation. In order to give 
this declaration the full'^.t author.Hv, the statement whlda I am now 
me.king to yuu will be circulated to-day as a White Paper to both 
Houses of Parliament, and the Government will ask Parliament to 
approve it this week. 

The dipcuBsions which have been prooeeding during the pl»8k 
two month's have been of value in showing us more precisely the 
problems we have to solve, and have advanced us towards the 
. solution of some of them. But they have also made it .plain that 
oUiers still require further examination^ and oo-operativa consid^- 
alion. There is still difference of opinion, for instance, as to the 
,c6mpo8itioh and powers of the Federal Legislature, and I regret 
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that owing to the abseiice of a iettlement of the key qUesticMi erf how 
to fafegu^rd the MinoriiMHi tinder a reeponsible Chiral Oovernm^t, 
the Cqp.lereit|Be haa Ibeen unable to diecuas effectiTely fV 
iCe Federal Executive and ita relationahip with tne 
Again, it ha8*not yet been ^possible for the States to^ttle amongst 
themselvea their place in the Federation and their mutual relation- 
flhips within it. #ur common purpose will not be advancerf by 
ignofini^ these* facts, nor by assuming that ihe difficulties they 
present will somehow solve themselves. Further thought, •discus- 
sion and Reconciliation of different interests and points of view are 


still required before we can * translate l^oad general aims into the 
detailed machinery of a workable constitution. I am not saying 


detailed machinery of a workable constitution. I am not saying 
this to indicate impossibility, nor to foreshadow any pau^ in our 
work. *I only wish to remind you that we hare put our hands to a 
task which demands alike from His Majesty’s Government and from 
the leaders of Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when the* 
work is done it may bring confusion and disappointment, and in^ 
stead o#*opening the way to political progress may effectively bar it. 
W« must build like good craftsmen, well and truly; our duty to 
India demands that from all of us. 


What then* Jis thf^gomral position in which we find ourselves 
as regards ^ practical programme for the advancement o^ our com- 
moii^imsP ^1 want no more general declarations which carry us no 
further in ouR work. The declarations already made and repeated 
to-day are enough to give confideuce in the purpose of the Gover^-^ 
ment and to provide work for the Committees to which I f^Jiall refer, 
I want to keep to business. The great idea of all-India Federation 
still holds the fi^ld. The principle of a responsible Federal Goverfi- 
ment, subject to certain reservations and safeguards through 
transition period, remains unchanged. And we are all agreed (hat 
the il^ernors’ Provinces of the future are be responsibly 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom 
from oufaide interference and dictation in carrying dUt their ov«i 
policies^in th#ir own sphere. 

T*shoiild^xplain at once in connection with that last point that 
we contemplate as one feature* of the* new order that the North- 
West Frontier Province should be constituted ea Governor’s Prov- 
ii^^, of tlie same status as other Governors’ Provinces, but with duq 
regard to the neeessary lequirements of the Frontiee, and that, as 
in all othei® Governors’ Provinpea. the pfta’ers entrusted to tb^ 
Governor to safeguard the safety and tranquillity of the Province 
shall bb real and effective. 

^^is Majesty’s Government also accept in principle the proposR- 
tfoif whi<m wa^ endorsed at the last Conference that ISind ihdulH he 
constituted a separate Province, if satisfactory means of^^Jianciiig* 
it can be found. We therefor# intend to ask the Qoveniment Juf 
Indiasto arrange for a Conference with Representatives of Sinrf foe 
th^ purpose of trying to overcome the difficulties disclosed by thb 
report of the expert financial investigation which )ras jrf8t'*hden* 
completed. * ^ 
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cBut ,I have diseased from the queBtion of a pro§^rainme m the 
light of the accepted factors — ^Federation as ' the aim eqlf* 
goi^erning provinces and the Indian States as its basiaf As J have 
said, Qnr discussions haye made it clear to all of us thaji Federati&i 
cannot be achi^eved in a month or two. fThere is a misss of difficult 
con^tructiye work still to be done, and there 'are important agree- 
ments to be sought by which the structure mast be shaped anfl 
cemented. It is equally plain that the framing cf a schenfh of 
responsible goyernnient for the Provinces would be a simjder task 
which could be more speedily accomplished. The adjustdients and 
modifications of the powers now' exercised by the Central Govern- 
ment which would obviously have to be made in order to give real 
self-government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable 
difficulties. It has, therefore, been pressed upon the Govi^nmeut 
that the surest and speediest route to Federation would be to get 
ihese^ measures in train forthwith,* and not to delay the assumption 
.af full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is neces- 
sary. But it is clear that a partial advance does not comlaerrl it- 
self to you. You have indicated your desire that no change shovld 
be made in the constitution which is not effected by one all-embiac- 
ing Statute covering the whole field, and His Majesty’s Govenf- 
ment have no intention of urging a res^BTfsitelity which, for what- 
ever reasoiss, is considered at the moment premature* or^ll-adyised. 
It may be that opinion and circumstances will change, and it is 
not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision. We 
intend, and have always intended, to press on with all possible 
despatch with the Federal plan. It w'ould clearly be indefensible, 
hpwever, to allow the present decision to stand in the way of the 
earliest possible constitutional advance in the North-West Frontier 
Province. We intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps as socu 
as may be to apply to the North-West Frontier Province, until the 
new constitutions are established, the provisions of the present Act 
relating to Governors' Provinces, 

‘ We must all, however, realise that there stands in the sway of 
progress, whether for the Provinces or the Centre, that formidable 
obstacle, the communal deadlock. I have never concealed from you 
my conviction that this is a^bove all others a problem for you to 
settle by agreement timongst yourselves. The first of the privileges 
and the burdens of a self-governing people is to rfgree how t\e 
democratic principle of representation is to? be applied — or, in other 
’J^ords, w^ho are to be ri^presented and bow" it is to be 'done. This 
Conference has twice essayed this task; twice it has failed. I can- 
not believe that you will demand that we shall accept ' these 
fpilureo as final and conclusive. 

But* time presses. We shall soon find that *our endeltVouJ's to 
proceed with our plans are held up (indeed they have been# held 
up already) if you cannot present us with a settlement acceptable 
tfj all parties as the foundations upon which to buildj^ Int that 
event His Majesty's Government would be compelled to ®- 

proirisional sc&ieme, for they are determined that even this disability 
j^/iK not»i}e permitted to be a bat' to progress. (This would mean 
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that Hia Mijesty’a Govemment would have to settle'for ydu, dot 
onlj^ ^our ^raUeiiis ef representatiou, but also to decide as wisely 
«anjl ]uMy as possible what checks and balances the c;pnfttitutioi^ is 
to contain to*]^tect minorities from an unrestricted and tyrditnical 
use of the democratic^ principle expressing •itself sedely through 
majority power. I^esire to warn you that it the GovenftnenUh^ve 
to supply even .temporarily this part of your constitution which 
you are unable to supply for yourselves, aiid though it will be our 
care to piovide the most ample safeguards for minorities & that 
none of . them need feel that they have been neglected, it will not 
be a satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. Let me also 
warn you that if you cannot come to an agre%ment on this amongst 
yourselues, it will add considerably to the diffictilties of any^overn- 
ment here which shares our views of an Indian Constitution, and 
it will detract from the place which that Constitution wilt occupy 
amongst those of other nations. I therefore beg of you once Utiore 
to t^e further opportunities to meet together and present us.with* 
an ^agreement. 

• ^Ve intend to go ahead. We have now brought our business 
down to specific pToblems w*hich require close and intimate con- 
sideration, first •of alW^uhudies which are really committees and 
not unwieldy Conferences, and we must now set up machinery 
to do«this Mpd of work. As that is being done ana cbnclusions 

P resented, must be able to continue consultations with you. 

propose, therefbre, with your consent, to nominate in due course * 
a small representative committee — a working committefr— of thfs 
Conference which will remain m being in India, witn which, 
through the Viceroy, we can keep in effective touch, I cannot hene 
and now specify precisely how this committee can best be emplc^ed. 
This is a matter which must be worked out and must Jto some extent 
depe]fd*on the reports of the committees we proppse to* set. up. But 
the end, we shall have to meet again for a final review of the 
whole scheme. • 

^ [The plaif, in a word, is this — I woul(f likq you Mo Tarry it in 
yohV*minas-e-that these two Sessions have provided now a mass of 
details. Y#>u have sketched oift in a general way the kind of con- 
stitution ; then you have said : This wing of it, Jhat wing of it, that 
aspect of ft, has not yet been drawn in detail by any architect ; and 
we now* have to ^onside^ the stresses and the strains tfiat will be 
put upon the fabric, the best way to protect it, to safeguard it and 
to carry it. With that materlSf^n* front of us, we appoint thfe 
Committee, that Committee and the other Committees to study tfie 
matter an^ to produce proposals for us for dealing with them.^ That 
is«^at jrou woul^ call the detailed work that^ust he pursued; 
anif you know« perfectly well, my friends, that a 6onfier&ch as 
large as this, or a Committee as large as some^ of those (Tofnmittees* 
that have been meeting under tne Chairmanship of the Lord Cha^- 
cel&r canifbt do that work. There are. top^ many long speedhest 
There are too many written speeches. There is not enough intimatd, 
practical aifd pomted exchange view, shaip across aHabk*wrti]|^but< 
ten-minute speeds — 'seconds’ ohservatiop met.hy anofthc;^ 


seconds* obsecvatiozi. Onl^ in that are you g6i&g ,,to work It 
ont. Blit whilst this is being done we nave to leep in ec^tai^t n^th 
wh<it I would call the large repMentative ^ilhcia bi^j, a ^dy of 
thir natui^* a^body^ whiicdi this typifies. That is the pj^ah, the cc&i- 
ception A)f His Majesty’s Goyeraihent, of quick, efieCtm, scientific 
and certain ^ork in the building up of tne^ great constitution of 
India* to which reference has been made.] * 

It is our intention to set up at once the Committees whose 
appointment the Conference has recommended; (a) to i^vesti^te 
and advise on the revision ef the franchise and constituencies; 
[that must be done and th^t has got to be worked out in detail and 
it -has got to be done on the spot, not seven thousand miles away ;] 
(b) to ppt to the test* of detailed budgetary facts and figi^res the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance sub-Committee ; and (c) to 
explore more fully the specific financial problems arising in connec- 
tion with certain individual States. [These three Committees have 
«been requested already by you and they will be set up immediately. 
When I say immediately, do not imagine that it is going to be done 
to-morrow. But it is going to be done at the end of this month., 
perhaps, or the turn of the year.] We intend that these Coinmitr 
tees snail be at work in India under ^ft-c b airmanfehip of distin- 
guished public men from this country as" early in tlip Kpw Year as 
possible. «The views emressed by you here on the other ^outstanding 
Federal problems will be taken into consideration at once, and the 
, necessary steps taken to get better understanding and agreement 
upon them. 

His Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the suggestion 
made in paragraph 26 of the Federal Structure Con^mittee’s Third 
^Heport, with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
<!istribu^ion among the States of whatever quota may be 
upon for titeif repi^esentatioB in the Ijegislature. It follow^, tfooi 
what I "have already said that they ahare the general desire for an 
eQ^^rly agreenLent on this qnaestion among the States, wd His 
Majesty^s Government ’intend to afford the Pnnces^ all possible^ 
assistance by way o*f advice’-'in this matter. If it appeals to* the 
Government that there is likely to be undue delay in their reach- 
ing agreement amongst themselves, the Government will .take suc||| 
stops as seem helpfuf to obtain a working settlement.« 

I have already alluded to another matter to which you haye 
g^yen ample evidence rtfiiat yoUf»!^ach great importuhee, and to 
w^jeh you will expect me to tefer.^ A decision of the communal 
problem which provides only for representation of the commfinities 
in the- Legislatures is not enough to secure what I may^^il 
** "natural rights.” t When such provisions hare boon made>*miiKvti- 
ties will sffU rSmain minorities, and tbe constitution jjausf therefore 
contain pl^uyisions which sdll giVe aU creeds and classes a due sense 
of Security that the principle of majori^ gov^ment w not 1«o 
iethployed to their moral or material disadvantage in the body 
politic. JThe GoVerUment cannot undertake here and nbw^ to specify 
nj. dctaiLFhat those provisions shculd- bi^. form*^ and scope 



trill tedS ihedtnost anxioas and caretni consinaration wun a Tiew 
to exbphig bn the •one hand that they ate reaaonabfj adeduaie for 
tlihir and* on the other that they do no^ ehcrpacn, to an 

^tenf tr^icn atnottnta to etultification, n^n the princij^lee of rapre-^ 
Bentative i%^ousible fl^Temment. Jn this matter the Oolhxmttee* 
of ConBultation dioOia pW an important part for/here also, just 
as in regard to th^ ^etnod and proportions of electoraf repae^nta- 
tioia it is yit^lto the success of the new constitution that it should 
be f raided on a basis of mutual agreement, 

Npw, once again we must bid each other good-bye [for a time. 
We shall meet individually, and shall meet, 1 hope, on 
Committees, in unity carrying on this work to a^hich we have set 
our hands — not we in the sense of His Majesty^s Government, but 
we in the sense of you and us together.] Great strides have been 
made, greater, I ain sure you will find, than the most (^timisti 9 
think. I was glad to hear in the course of these debates sfTeaker 
aftpr speaker taking that view. It is the tfue view. fThese 
inferences have not been failures in any sense of the term. Theso* 
*Coiiferencea had to meet ; these Conferences had to come up against 
obstacles ; th^e Conferences had to be the means by which diversity 
of opinion had to bs^^foessed; these Conferences enabled us not 
only to mobilise the goodwill of India and Pmgland, but also 
enanied us«to mobilise the great problems, the bistoric&l probl£ims 
of India*. ^I'hoae problems have enabled us all — you and we to- 
gether — ^to comh down and face hard reality, and to gather fronf 
mutual conference the spirit and the deteimination overcoibe 
difficulties.] We have met with obstacles, but one of those •opti- 
mists to whont humanity owes most of its progress said that 
'' obstacles were made to be overcome.*' In that buoyancy oP 
spirit and the goodwill which comes from it, let us^go on with our 
task?** My fairly wide experience of Conferences life this is that 
the road to agreements is very broken and littered with obstruc- 
tions to%egin with, and the first stages often fill one(*with despair. 
But quite silddenly, and generally unexpectedly, the way smoothes 
itSfeTf oitt and the end is happily reached. I*^ not only pray that 
such mayjbe our experience, mit I assure you that the Government 
prill striwe unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to 
yr inuttlal labours. 

. Mr. Gimdhi : Prime Minister and Fripnds, thS privilege ai^d 
the responsibility of moving fi*^tg of thanks to the Chair hare, 
^een sntrusted to me, and I have taken up the responsibility slid 
:he nrivijege with the greatest pleasure. It is not expected of any 
;i!^le c^e of us, and least of all of me, that I should say^on this 
>cca8ion Itnyihing whatsoever about the weighty pron^uhcement 
o wfiich we have all just listened. A chairman who cdiylucts the 
>roceeding8 of his meeting in t becoming and courteous *manne^ is^ 
ifirays eiftitled to a vote of thanks, vhether those who coihp^e , 
he meeting agme with the decisions taken at the sneeting, or with* 
he deeisidhs that may be giveg by the Chairman himself. ’■ 



w. 

Sir, I ‘ kuow that yours was a double duty. You had^ uqj. dUj- 
to c;oudiu>t the>procbeai&g8 of ibe Coziferexioe with h^mi]i|r'di|pu% 
and with i^artisdity, but you bad often to Gonvey tM^eilmQiis 
of His Majesty^ Oovernm final act ^erCha^ 

fhas' bc^Vio cobVey the considered decision of His Maiiesty^B GoW- 
enimeut^over ,the iuaiiy matters on which ^this Gcmference has 
deliberated.,, 1 propose to omit that part of your task; but for me 
the pleasanter part is how you have conducted the proceedings* 
and lot me congratulate you upon the lessons that you hav^ g^en 
us so often in time-sense. Chaiimen often neglect that very 
elementaiy duty, and I must confess in my country almost with 
riresome regularity. AVe are not credited with proper time-sense. 
Prime Minister, it will be Iny pleasant and bounden duty to give 
to my countrymen wheh I return to India what the British Pnme 
Minister nas done in the matter of time-sense. 

The other thing that you have shown us is your amazing indus- 
try. f^Brbught up in yom* hardy Scotch climate, you have not known 
what rest is, and you have not allowed us also to know what icst is. 
With, shall I sav, almost unexampled ferocity you worked every- 
one of us, inclu Jling old men like my friend and revered brother 
Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya and equally old men like me. 
You have worked almost to exhaustion, jpttu^a pitileteness worthy 
of a Scotsman like you, my friend and revered leader, Mr. Sastn. 
You let us « know yesterday that you knew his physical, condition, 
but before a sense of duty you set aside all these personal consi- 
derations. All honour to* you for that, and I shall treasure this 
amazing industry of yours. 

But let me say on this matter that although 1 belong to a climate 
which is considered to be luxuriant, almost bordering on the 
Equatorial regions, perhaps we might there be able to cross swords 
with you in industry, but that does not matter. If what you gave 
us yesterday, if that is only a foretaste of what you are cctpuble^ 
of — working even for a full twenty-four hours as your House of 
Commons has done at times — well then, of course, you will thke the 
palm. ' 

Therefore I have the greatest ple^isure in moving this vote of 
thanks. But there is an additional reason, and it is pqrhaps a 
greater reason why I jhould shoulder this responsibility and esteem 
the privilege that has been given to me. It is somewhat likely-— 
I would say only somewhat likely, because «I would like to study 
ydpr declaration, om;e, t^ice, th^iG^e,^*s often as it may be necessary,, 
scai^niug every word of it, reading its hidden meaning- — if there- 
is a hidden meaning in it — crossing all the t's, dotting all the i’s,. 
before I come to a conclusion — ^that so far as I am concwned 
have cows to the parting of the ways, that our ways take ^dlfi'erent 
directions ; "lit does not matter to us. Even so, you" are entWed 
to my heatty and most sincere vote of thanks. It is not given to 
as m this society of ours for all to agree in order to regpect 
aabfher. It is not given to^us always to expect meticulous regard 
for each other's opinions and always to be accomml^atixig so that 



Ihere ft no priaciple left with yon. On the contrai^t dimity^ot 
bnmap^natipre ^eonires that we must face the storms of 13e, and 
aoidetimi;|f e^tt blood brothers have got to go eaclT his own wOy^ 
i#^ if It the Vid of their quarrel — at the end of theii dlffer^ces — 
ilhev can saj^ihat they bore no malice, and that even so th^^cted 
jui. oecomes a gentlemftn, a soldier — if it will be possible^at the end 
^ the chapter for q^e to say that of myself and of my cbunti^ymen, 
and M it is posable for me to say that of you, Prime Minister, and 
of your tsountrymen, I will say that we parted also well., I da 
not know.* I do not know in what directions my path will lie, but 
it does not matter to me in what direction that path lies. Even 
then, although I may have to go in anVxactly opposite direction, 
jpu are still entitled to a vote of thanks fromjne from the bottom 
of my Iseart. ^ 

. Sir Abdul Qaiy^im : Mr. Prime Minister, a sort of whisper 
oame into my ear that I must have the honour of secondihg^ihis 
vote of thanks to you, and it at once reminded m# of that Persian 
eoupfet which says, 

** Asman bar-i-amdnat natawanist kashid 

Qurai fal ba nami man i diwdna Zadand.” 

Sif Ahd^l (JaiyuTfi: I cannot make a very good translation. It 
is reatly mefistt for Mrs. Naidu to translate that for me, as the 
Nightingale of Iqdia; but it means, “ The burden of responsibility 
which could uot be borne even by heaven has fallen on the shoulderV 
of this half-lunatic or full lunatic.’^ It comes to me likc^ dream, 
because I had alrea(^ been overwhelmed with the announcement 
about the fate of my Province, and when this extraordinary honour , 
of seconding the vote of thanks and following in the footsteps of 
the gjeqt Mahatma fell to my lot, I did not know fhe boifnds of 
tiff happiness and my honour. 

^ Sir, Inmost, sincerely and heartily second this vole of thanks 
wliich iw going to be presented on behalf o&the Conference by the 
Malj^ma^ Tie great labours in which ^’'ou havd been engaged for 
nfcarly a yeaT in connection with the holding of these Conferences, 
and the grdUt patience and toleration which you have shown in 
liateuing tp these long and sometimes out-of-oifler speeches, show 
h0% great is ^ur sympathy wdth the aspirations of indw and 
how anxious you are to meet their wishes. 

Sir, the stiatement which yow^fSka just nfade on behalf of th^ 
British , Government is very, very clear, and, at least to men m 
my way of thinking, is quite satisfactory. It may not have eatis- 
fied^^ery member of the Conference, but there is pne from a far-off' 
corner of fEwdia^whh feels quite satisfied with the fata of thft o*wn 
Pi^vwe. 

There has been a great deal of delay in the consideration of pur 
oas^ l^t tlMre is a saying that a cow cannot be considered as lost*^ 
when it returns 1% its home even after three days, find to me« this* 
difthe greatest pleasure, because when I undertook fhia^worL i 



never esEpected that 1 should see the end of it in xn^ own lifetime* 
These things ^ take a very long time, end T am gkd t]^at thd 
opportunity arose which brot:^ht us here to Eifgland Jb wcjibs Ihe 
affairsv^f India, and that my own little case also, came intol 
prominence. * ^ 

% cm udt only grateful to you. Sir, but also to your Oovemmei^t! 
of last Year and to the present Government of l^reat Britain^ andL 
to all the Members of the Conference who have auJ)ported me or 
at least have helped me by not raising any objection against the' 
cai>e I put forward. 1 refer in particular to the Mahatma, who* 
only last night supported ^he case as just, as I expected that he 
would, but 1 am not ^less grateful to my old friend, Dr. Hoonje, 
w'ho has ‘never raised any objection at all. ^ 

I wish I had the command of language like my friend Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, or the two friends sitting next to him, so tha| 

I might say how, grateful I feel at present for this great boon 
which has been shown to our Province. But I will m^ke one 
request. 1 heard some such words in your statement, SirJM: 

With due regard to the requirements of the defence of^hd 
Frontier.” That emboldens me to say that 1 Hope that the best 
interpretation will always be put upoijMifih^ clausd, and that we 
shall be allowed, even if we commit occasional niKstrkes, ever^ 
opportunity of having the experience of the new constit';^tion which 
you have so kindly placed b^ore us. * 

With these words I most heartily second the vote of thanks 
proposed by the Mahatma. 


ff.jff. The Nawah of Bhopal : Prime Minister, it Js my pleasant 
duty as well as my privilege to give our wholehearted support — the| 
support if the Princes — ^to the vote of thanks to the Chair thjat hasf 
been moved. I am^not going to make a speech; 1 think wetwbul(]| 
all like, for the time being at least, to avoid speeches. But I 
would say this much, that we of the States will continue whole-> 
heartedly to co-operate with His Majesiy’s Governmeat and with, 
British India in the noble task of creating a greater India. We,! 
the Princes, are most grateful to yofi, Sir, to the Lord Chancellor 
and to Sir Samuel Hoare, our Secretary of State, fo’* all the 
courtesy, kiudness and goodwill that has been shown to us by yon 
ifl. We are, Sir, grateful to you aud to every ^^Englishnftin for 
the hospitality that ban been shown to us. We are carrying back 
snijh us the happiest memoriec, we hope that we shall ^n 
meet again, perhaps this time in our own country where the bright 
3 un wir continue to shine on our deliberations and on the destinies 
31 Indi^ and of England. The fortunes of our two counf^ies h']i’*^€ 
l^een insol ublv* united and this Conference has further stn^jfifgthened 
the links, I hope for all times to come. It is in this 8pirit‘*that 
we are letuining to our homes. We wish to thank you once again* 

" {The vote of thanks was put to the Conference hy* the iofd 
lhanceClor ani was declared to he carried unanirhously and with 
wdamatiun.) 



C^airwmn: MyJLords, Ladies and Gentlemen, fhe wimnill of 
the you Jiave given to this resolution 4ouclie8 me ^exy 

muchf *Th%e are a fainy good sprinkling of you wko are ^ old 
friends of m^e, whom I ^ve known for a good many yatfrs, and 
you know perfectly if ell how close to my heart lie» India and the 
people of India, and how, as Lord Reading said fosterer, I 
should feel very Tlappy indeed if, before the time comes, wnich 
comes ii0 all df us when we have to take our hand from the plough 
aud alloys others to go on with the furrow, I could see* such a 
settlement between India and this country as would make India 
content, would jrive reason for my own^people to be proud of their 
capacity to handle a very delicate subject^and would cement for 
all tiipe the finest and the most spontaneots friendshij^ between 
[iidia and Great Britain. I hope that that will be so. In any 
event, you know with what heart and with what pleasure^ I found 
that on account of my position here I was to preside ov» thd 
jdeliberations of this Conference. I do hope, my friends, we ard 
jgo$^ TO go away determined to co-operate. It is no good ^ing 
^atl|my other path, let me assure you. History is full of adven- 
tures on that other path. But what have we been living for? 
fWhy has oux^race be^ii^ existence for centuries except to £scard 
bid paths anf pursue new ones and better ones? The path of 
treason, th% path of mutual goodwill, the path of the #wo peoples 
funitfng tojc^her to make a road to an aim which we now* profess 
rtogother to haii^ in common, is the path of the future, whatever 
may have been the path of the past. * 

I am so much ooliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the* very »kind 
!ind friendly things he said in moving this resolution. Tnere\is 
only one thing I quarrel with him about, and I hope he will not' 
consider it is a major thing, and 1 hope he will not have any 
misg^erstandings about it. It is this. Why d^ he ‘refer to 
himsmf, in relation to me, as an old man? ^^y, the Mahatma 
has got^years to his advantage. It was g young ngin who spoke 
at 12 ^xlock last night— a young man, g youth. .It was an old 
mai4 wig) sat in the ^air and kept him at £is*work. lllr. Gandhi 
has got tlfe advantage of y<pito compared with me. I do not 
know whiA of us looks the olner — but if you turn up these records 
^hat lie ifot, the records of Who's Who," aifd that sort of thing, 
;J|du will discover that in the ordinary course of nature •! am mucji 
nearer the end ef my time than Mr.’ Gandhi himseif. — (" No, you 
are , not, Slk*") — and that if is anybody who has got any 

grievance about prolonged sitting It is not the young man gmo 
spoke— as I see you all, smiling youths — was the old man who 
pwided ^ver yon and whom you kept out of bed until hnlf-pa^t 
ttV tbi^morning and then gqfc ug at 6 o’clock this 

morning m ofder to come here with a prepared statement to read, 
to you. That is where thb ^i^yance.^.^ But, my frienjfo, I havp 
nop^— uot a particle, nof' a shaf^^'^^<^^’4r^'hal been in the intsrdM 
09 India Aid fur the purpose of bringiitg you together. 

l^ere ii^ ot^ one thing more I want to say? «I am* so glad 
bhat my old frkjfd oppositq m^ (SJr Abdul Qaiyum) sedOnded ^be 



resolution. It is ft great ackfeTement to gef Mahatnut Oan&i 
and him togethlt, iSuii is a loretaste of what 'is goin|& ^^hc^ppen 
when «and Hiadxh- 

Afr. Qanihi : Kot Hindu ! 

Gh^irmos^ : Mr. Qahdhi understands the lapses of an untrained 
human tongue. ^ 

Mr, Gandhi: I forgiTe it. 

Chairman : He understands the lapses of an untrained liumatt 
iongue such as mine^ but the Hussulmans and the others came 
together. I am beginning"' to pich up Mr. Gandhi’s thoughts, 
because he has always 'told us that you were sections and thfCt he 
comprehended you all. 

Mr, Gandhi: Of course! 

Tne Chairman : But look at the effect of the two of yoU coming 
together in order to co-operate and express your gratitu^^p ^to a 
Scotsman. My dear Mahatma, let us go on in this way ; it if the 
best way; you may find it will be tbe only way. It is certmuv< 
a tray that will enable both of us to take f^eat pride in our worK 
and to relate our political action with mige glorious spiritual 
impulses which lie at the source of all our being. \ ^ 

One other thing. When the Mahatma takes the Cha^ in India, 
if he will let me Enow, I w.ill come over and see whether he is an 
hpt pupil of mine or not, whether he cap enforce with energy and 
with success the ** time-sense ” for which he has been so kind and 
liberal in bis praise of me this morning. 

^ Well, a Tery good voyage home to you all I A Vfery happy and 
veiy prosperous returning ! And do remember that we are enlisted 
in the »ime ctfuse, that we are bound by the same loyalty, the 
loyalty to India herself. Do remember to stand shouliM tq 
shoulder with us, to exchange views, and by mutual co-operation, 
wJth good lucJc and good fortune, we shall solve the problexps that 
now confront us and see India stpnd self-governing knd self-res- 
pecting in the world. ' * 

For the last time, I declare that the Conference no# adjourns. 

{The Conference terminated at 12^33 p.m^) 
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